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THE CHARACTERS 
{in the order of their appearance) 


the lord chief justice 

MliS. BRAMSON 

OLIVIA OR AVNE Hcf niccc 

HUBERT LAURIE 
NURSE LIBBY 

MRS. TERENCE Mis. Bramson’s cook 

DORA PARKOE Her maid 

INSPECTOR BELSIZE 
DAN 


BEFORE THE PLAY 
The Court of Ciiniinal Appeal 


The action of the play takes place in the 
sitting-room of Forest Corner, Mrs. Bram- 
son’s bungalow in Essex, 

The time is the present. 


ACT I 

A morning in October. 

ACT II 

SCENE I : An afternoon twelve days later. 
SCENE ii : Late afternoon, two days later. 

ACT III 

SCENE I : Half an hour later. Nightfall. 
SCENE II : Half an hour later. 



NIGHT MUST FALL was first presented in London 
by J P. Mitchelhill at the Duchess T heatre on ' 
May 31st, 1935, with the followinir cast 

The Lord Chief Justice iric stanlev 
Mrs Bramson may whitty 

Olii la Groyne angfla baddei ey 

Hubert Laune basil radford 

Nurse Libby Dorothy iangiey 

Mrs Terence kaihllfn harrison 

Dora Parkoe bftty jardine 

Inspector Belstze maithew boulion 

Dan EMLYN WILllAMS 

The play produced liy hues maiilson. 



BEFORE THE PLAY 


The orchestra plays light tunes until the house lights 
me turned doun ; the curtain rues in darkness, 
uicompamed by sobmn music /I small li^ht t^rotis 
in th middle of the stage, and shoiis the I ord 
Chiif JiisTicr sitt.ng tn judgment, wiarng uig 
and lid robes of ojfite, tn the Court of Criminal 
Appifil Ihs voice, cold and disapproitng, gradually 
saills up tilth the light as he reaches his peroialim 

Lord Chiff Ji stioi . . . and theie is no need 
1 o leiapilnlae luic the areiinunls for and 
aL,.iinsi tins pmnt t.l Ian, nliuh ue lieard m ihe 
Ion" and e\tieni(ly fur siininiinir up at the 
ttial of ilie apjiellant at the Ceniitd Ciirninal 
Court The c ise was rh ul) pul to the jurv , 
and It lb aif,nnst scnunce of death foi ifiese two 
tn iiders that die iiiisonei now appeals Winch 
iiieans tliat llie last stage c»i tins n iportant and 
cs'rcintK hoinhlt case ha no» been leathed 
(tn a latei pate in tlie suinimng ii[), the leaint cl 
jt d^t said this turning intr p tpas , “ 'ihib 

( iM has, iliKumh the deinc itiour ol the piisoner 
111 the witness-box, obtained the most wide- 
nuad and sc and iloiis publit i*\ , winch I \ oukl 
Ijtj son most eaincsils, iiicinbtis ol the itnv, 
tc (o.^et ” I cannot hclji thnikinu; that tlu 
dti tloiable atniosjihcre ol sentimental nielo- 
diaina winch has pci\ nled tins tiial has made 
the Ihuiln a n oic litung liatki'iound foi it than 
a court of law , but wc ne m a coint of law 
I'tscithelcss, and the facts base been placed 
nelore the court A iiinailsable and in mv 
ojnnion piaisc ,ioitb\ feitiirc ol the case has 
Itcn th It tlie ctl the piisonei has nc\ei 

bten called into question , and, like the learned 
ludqe, the Coiiit iiiiisi dismiss as nnschiesons 
pietence the attitude of this young man who 
Stands convicicd of two brutal murderb in cold 
blood. This case has, from beginning to end, 
exhibited no feature calling for sympathy , the 
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evidence has on every point been conclusive, and 
on this evidence the jury have convicted the 
appellant. In the opinion of the Court theie is 
no reason to mteifeie with that conviction, and 
this appeal must be dismissed. 

[The chords of solemn music are heard a^atn, and 
the stage gradually darkens A Jew suond\ later the 
music merges into the sound oj church bells playing 
far away, and the lights come up on. 
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ACT I 


The sitting-room of Forest Comer, Mrs. Bram- 
bungalow in a forest in Essex A fine morning 
in OitobiT. 

Centre back, a small hall ; in its left side the front 
door of the house [throughout the play, “ left ” and 
“right" rejer to the audience's left arid right). 
Thick plush curtains can be drawn across the entrance 
to the hall ; they are open at the moment. Windows, 
one on each side of the hall, with window-seats and 
mt curtains beyond which can be glimpsed the pine- 
tiees oj the forest In the left wall, upstage, a door 
hading to the kitchen. In the lejt wall, downstage, 
tht fireplace ; above it, a cutunne-iovered sofa, next 
to a very solid cupboard built into the wall ; below 
it a cane armchair. In the right wall, upstage, a 
door leading to Mrs Bhamson’s bedroom. In the 
Tight wall, downstage, wide-open parted doors leading 
to the sun-room Right downstage, next the sun-room, a 
Urge dimng-tabh with four straight chairs round it 
Bitween the bedroom and the sun-room, a desk with 
books on it, a cupboard below it, and a hanging 
mirror on the wall above. Above the bedroom, a 
cormr midicine cupboard. Between the hall and the 
right window, an occasional table. 

1 he bungalow is taw dry but cheerful ; it is built 
entirely of wood, with an oil lamp fixed in the wall 
over the vciasional table. The room is comfortably 
furnished, though in fus^ and eccentric Victorian 
taste ; stuffed birds. Highland cattle tn oils, anti- 
macassars, and wax fruit are unobtrusively in evi- 
dence. On the mantelpiece, an ornate chiming clock. 
The remains of breakjast on a tray on the table. 

Mrs Bramson is sitting in a wheeled chair in the 
centre of the room. She ts a Jussy, discontented, common 
woman of fijly-five, old-fa\hwtud both in clothes and 
coiffure; Nursl Libby, a kindly, matter-oj-fact 
loung north-country woman in district nutse’s uniform, 
IS sitting on the sofa, massaging one of her hands. 
OiAViA Grayne sits on the old woman's right ; 
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holding a book ; she is a subdued young woman of 
twenty-eight, her hair tied severely in a knot, wearing 
horn-rimmed \peclacles ; there is nothing in any way 
remarkable about her at the moment. Hubert 
Laitrii; is billing In the armchair, scanning the 
'‘Daily Ttlegiaph." lie is thirty-five, moustached, 
hearty, and pompous, wearing plus Jours and smoking 
a pipe. 

A pause. The church bells die away. 

Mrs. Bramson {sharply) : Go on. 

OiiviA {reading) : “ . . . Lady Isabel humbly 
crossed her attenuated hands upon her chest, 

‘ I am on niy way to God,’ she whispeicd, ‘ to 
answer for all my sins and soirows.’ ‘ Child,’ 
said Miss Caible, ' iiad / anything to do with 
sending you liom . . . ’ {turning over) ‘ . . . 
East Lynne i ’ Lady I.sabcl shook her head and 
cast down her gaac.” 

Mrs. Bramson {aggressively) : Now that’s what I 
call a beautiful chaiacter. 

Nurse ; Very pi etty. But the poor thing’d have 
felt that much better tucked up in ’ospilal in- 
stead of lying about her own home gassing her 
’ead olT 

Mrs. Bramson : Sh ! 

Nurse : Sorry. 

Olivia {reading) : “ ‘ Tliank God,' inwardly 
bieathed Miss Corny. . . . ‘ Fotgive me,’ she 
said loudly and in agitation. ‘ I want to sec 
Archibald,’ whispeicd Lady Isabel.” 

Mrs. Bramson : You don’t sec many books like 
East Lynne about nowadays. 

Hubert : No, you don’t. 

Olivia {reading) : “ ‘ I want to see Archibald,’ 
whispered Lady Isabel. ‘ I have prayed Joyce 

to biing him to me, and she will not ’ ” 

Mrs. Bramson {sharply) : Olivia ! 

OuviA : Yes, auntie ? 
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Mrs Bramson {craflily) You’re not skipping, 
aie >ou ^ 

OiiM't Am I ? 

M s Bramson You’ve missed out about Lady 
]..il cl lakiriiT up her cross and the vceisht of it 
kilims hei I mav be a fool, but I do know 
7 ut Lynne. 

Oiivis Perhaps there were two passes stuck 
toijcther 

Mrs Bramson Very convemenL when you 
want your walk, eh ^ \es, I am a fool, I suppose, 
is well as an iiisaJid. 

t)u\iA But I ihounht sou weie so much 
better 

Ncrse \ou d two hclpinps of bacon at break- 
last, remeuibci 

Mrs Bramson Docioi s oiders You know 
eterv moulhlui s aijoiit ’o me. 

IlcLLRi {deep in his pjptT Iheies a man lieie 
in Weston-super Maic who stood on his head 
foi tvients minutes for a bet, and he hasn’t 
Come to yet 

Mrs Bramson [sharply) I thout.ht this moin- 
in^ I d ne\ei be able to face the day 

111 DLRT But last ni^ht sshen you opened the 
port. 

Mrs Bramson I’ve had a relapse since then 
Alv heaii’s t^oing like aniihiiig Gi\e rne a 
< liocolate 

[Olivia rises and fetches her a chocolate from a 
large box on the table 

Ni RSE How does it leel ^ 

Mrs Bramson Nast\ [Munching her ciuKolate ) 
1 hnow It s neunlis 

"^LRSE You know, Mis Bramson, what you 
w int isn’t massage at all, only exeicise kour 
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,Mrs. Bramson ; Don’t you dictate to- me about 
my body. Nobody here understands my body 
or anything else about me. As for sympathy* 
I’ve forgotten the meaning of the word. (To 
Olivia) What’s the matter with your face ? 

OuviA {startled) : I — really don’t know. 

Mrs. Bramson ; It’s as long as my arm. 

Olivia [drily) : I’m afraid it’s made like that. 

[She crosses the room, and comes back again. 

Mrs. Bramson : What aic you walking up and 
down for ? What’s the matter with you ? Aren’t 
you happy here ? 

Olivia : It’s a bit lonely, but I’ll get used to it. 

Mrs. Bramson : Lonely ? All these lovely 
woods ? What are you talking about ? Don’t 
you like nature ? 

Nurse : Will that be all for to-day ? 

Mrs. Bramson : I suppose it’ll have to be. 

Nurse [rising and taking her bag from the sofa) : 
Well, I’ve that confined lady still waiting in 
Shepperley. [Going into the hall) Toodle-oo ! 

Mrs. Bramson : Mind you call Wednesday. In 
case my neuritis sets in again. 

Nurse [turning in the hall) : I will that. And if 
paralysis pops up, let me know. Toodle-oo ! 

[5Ae marches cheerily out of the front door. Mrs. 
Bramson cannot make up her mind if the last 
remark is sarcastic or not. She concentrates on 
Olivia. 

Mrs. Bramson : You know, you mustn’t think 
just because this house is lonely you’re going to 
get a rise in salary. Oh, no. ... I expect you’ve 
an idea I’m worth a good bit of money, haven’t 
you ? ... It isn’t my money you’re after, is it ? 
Olivia [setting chairs to rights round the table) : 
I’m sorry, but my sense of humour can’t stand 
the strain. I’ll have to go. 
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Mrs. Bramson : Can you afford to go ? 

Olivia {ajkr a pause, conirolling herself) : You 
know I can’t. 

Bramson ; Tlien don’t talk such non- 
Clear the breakfast tilings. 

[Olivia hesitates, then crosses to the kitchen door. 

Mullning) : Sense of humour indeed, never 
iicaid of such a thing. . . . 

tiLiviA (at the door) . Mrs. Terence, will you 
cl'^ar away ? 

[^/.r goes to the lejl window, and looks out. 

Mrs Bramson : You wait, my giil. Pride comes 
brloic a fall. Won’l catch a husband with your 
nose in (he air, you know. 

Ouvia : I don’t want a husband. 

Mrs. Bramson ; Don’t like men, I suppose ? 
jNever heard ol them, I suppose ? Don't believe 
you. bee? 

Olivia (resigned) : I sec. It’s going to be a fine 
day. 

AIrs. Bra,mson (taking up “ East Lynne "from the 
table) : It’ll cloud over, I expect. 

(JlisiA : I don’t think so. The trees look bcau- 
ulul with the sun on them Everything looks so 
clean. {Lifting up three books from the window 
led] Shall I pack the oiher half of Mrs. Henry 
^Vood ? 

Mrs. Bramson' Mrs. Henry Wood? Who’s 
Mrs. Heniy Wood ^ Park the othei half of Mis 
Henry W’ood ? What are you talking about ? 

OiiviA : She wrote your Dvouiiie hoo^s— East 
lynne. 

Mrs. Bramson (looking at her book) : Oh . . . 
{Licking a paper out oj it.) W'hat’s this ? (Reading 
pondeiously) A sonnet, “ The fianie of passion is 
not red but white, not quick but slow ” 
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OliviA (going to her and snatching it from her with 
a cry) : Don’t ! 

Mrs. Bramson ; Writing poetry ! That’s a hobby 
and a lialf, I must say ! “ Flame of passion . . 
well ! 

Olivia (crosfing to the fit eplace) ; It’s only a silly 
poem I amused myself vsith at college. Il’s not 
meant for anybody but me. 

Mrs. Bramson ; You’ic a dark horse, you arc. 

[Mrs. Terence enters from the kitchen. She is the 
cook, middle-aged. Cockney, and fearless. She carries 
a bunch of roses. 

Mrs. Terence (grimly) : Would you be wanting 
anything ? 

Mrs. Bramson ; Yes. Clear away. 

Mrs. Terence ; That's Dora’s job. Where’s 
Dora ? 

Ou\uA : She’s gone into the clearing for some 
fucwood. 

Mrs. Brams(jn : You can't expect the girl to 
gailicr firewood with one hand and clear brcalt- 
i'ast with the oihcr. Clear away. 

Mrs. Terence (enusing to the table, under her 
breath) All right, you sour-faced old hag. 

[Hubert drops his pipe. Mrs. Bramson winces 
and locks away. Mrs. T'ericnce clears the table. 

Hubert (to Oijvia) : What — what was that 
she said ? 

Mrs. Terence ; She ’eard. And then she ’as to 
save ’er face and pretend .she 'a-sn’l. She knows 
nobody but me’d stay with ’er a day if I went. 

Mrs. Bramson : She oughtn’t to talk to me like 
that. I know she steals my sugar. 

Mrs. Terence ; Tliat’s a living lie. (Going round 
to her) Here are your roses. 
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Mk 5 . BrAmson : You’ve cut them too young. I 
kne%\ you would. 

Mi.s. Terence (taking up her tray and itartins for 
tin /lichen) . Then you come out and pick the 
ones you want, and you’ll only ’ave yourself to 
blame. 

Mrs Bramson • That’s a nice way to talk to 
an in\.ilid. 

Mrs. Terence : If you’re an invalid, I’m the 
PiiriLC of Wale 1 

[5/;^ giiti back into the kitchen. 

OiiviA ■ Would you like rse to read some 
mure 

Mrs. Bramson ; No. Tm ujjset for tlie day now. 
)\1 heller •-ce she docs juck the riglil roses. 
lihttling I'lTsilf, mtitUnroi That woman’s a 
menace. Good mind to bung an anion at;ainst 
licr. blic ought to be pul anas. . . , (Shouting) 
^\'au foi me, wait foi me ! 

{Her voices dies ariav in l/ii kitchen. The kitc/ien 
door closes Hi niRT and Olivia are alone. 

OiiviA . lliai'-, tfic fifth action she’s ihreaiened 
1 I Ijiiiig llus i,eek. [Site crows lo the right itindotv.) 

Huhlr'i • bl'c's a good one to talk about put- 
ting away. CTikc) ! She'll he found miiidered 
one oi iliese day'. . . [Suddenly nadim; from his 
paper) “ In India a population of thiec and 
a half hundred million is loyal to Biitain ; 
now ” 

Olivia : Oh, Huf'eii ' ((>ood humnuredly) I 
thought I’d cuied )ou of that. 

Hubert : Sorry. 

Olivia : You’ve only had two weeks ol her. I’ve 
had six. 

[A pause. She sighs restlessly. 



Hubert : Fed up ? 

Olivia : It’s such a very inadequate expression, 
don’t you think {After a pause) How bright 
the sun is to-day. . . . 

[She is pensive, far-away, smiling. 

Hubert : A penny for ’em. 

Olivia : I was just thinking ... I often wonder 
on a very fine morning what it’ll be like ... for 
night to come. .\nd I never can. And yet it’s 
got to. . . . [Looking at his perplexed face) It is silly, 
isn’t it? 

[Dora comes in from the kitchen with a duster and 
crosses towards the bedroom. She is a pretty, stupid, 
and rather sluttish country girl of twenty, wearing a 
maid’s uniform. She looks depressed. 

Who are those men, Dora ? 

Dora ; What men, miss ? 

Olivia : Over there, behind the clearing, 

Dora : Oh. . . . {Pening past her) Oh. ’Adn’t 
seen them. What are Uiey doing poking about in 
that bush ? 

Olivia [absently) : I don’t know. I saw them 
yesterday too, farther down the woods. 

Dora [lamely) ; I expect they’re looking for 
something. 

[She goes into the bedroom. 

Hubert : She looks a bit off-colour, doesn’t she ? 

Olivia : The atmosphere must be getting her 
down too. 

Hubert : I’m wondering if I’m going to be able 
to stand it myself. Coming over here every day 
for another week. 

Olivia [smiling) : There’s nothing to prevent 
you staying at honu every day for another 
week ... is there ? 
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Hubert {stUl apparently reading his paper) ; Oh, 
^yes, tlicrc is. What d’you think I invite myself to 
lunrh every da) for ? You don’t think it’s the old 
geyser, do you ? 

Oi iviA {smiling) : No. 

comes down to the table. 

Hubert : Don’t want to sound rude, ct cetera, 
but women don’t get men proposing to them 
every day, you know . . . {Turning over a page) 
Gosh, what a wizard machine 

Oljvia {tilting at the left of the table) : I can’t 
think why you want to marry me, as a matter of 
fact. It isn’t the same as if I were very pretty, or 
something. 

Hubert : You do say some jolly rum things, 
Olivia, upon my soul. 

Olivia : /’ll tell _iou wdiy, then, if it makes you 
feel any better. You’re cautious ; and you want 
to marry me because I’m quirt. I’d make you 
a steady wife, and run a home for \ ou. 

Hubfrt : There’s nothing to be ashamed of in 
being steady. I’m steady myself. 

OnviA ; I know you arc. 

Hiibert : Then why aren’t you keen ? 

OirviA {after a pause, toleiani but uearj}) : Because 
you’re an unmitigated Ixnc. 

Hubert : A bore ? (Hoinfied) Me, a bore ? 
Upon my word, Olivia, 1 think you’re a bit 
eccentric, I do really. Sony' to be rude, and all 
that, but that's put the kybosh on it ! People 
could call me a thing or two, but I’ve never 
been called a bore ! 

OiiviA : Bores never are. People are too bored 
with them to call them anything. 

Hubert ; I suppose you’d be more likely to say 
/es ” if 1 were an unmitigated bounder ? 
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Olivia [unth a laugh) : Oli, don’t be silly. . . . 

Hubert [goini^ to kn) ; You’re a nun girl, Olivia, 
upon my soul you arc. P’raps that’s why I think 
you’re so jolly attractive. Like a mouse one 
minute, and then this straight-froin-thc-shoulder 
business. . . . What ts a sonnet ? 

Olivia : It’s a poem of fourteen lines. 

Hubert ; Oh, yes, Shakespeare. . . . Never 
knew you did a spot of rhyming, Olivia ! Now 
that’s what I mean about you. . . . We’ll have to 
start calling you Elizabeth Bronte ' 

[She turns away He ttudies her. 

You are bored, aren’t you ? 

[He walks io the sun-room. She rouses herself and 
turns to him inipetuoiisly. 

Olivia : I’m being siliv, I know — of course I 
ought to get married, and of course this is a won- 
derful chance, and 

Hubert {numng to her) : Good egg ! Then you 
will ? 

Olivia (stalling) ■ Give me a — another week or 
two — will you 

Huber I . Oh. My holiday’s up on the twenty- 
seventh. 

Olivia ; I know I’m being tiresome, but 

Mrs. Bramson (m the kitchen) : The most dis- 
graceful thing I’ve ever heard 

Hubert : She’s coming back. . . . 

[Olivia rises and goes to the right window. 
Hubert hurries into the sm-room Mrs. Bramson 
is wheeled bark from the kilchai by Mrs. Terence, 
to the centre of the room. She (Mrs. Bramson) has 
found the pretext for the scene she has been longing to 
make since she got up this morning. 

Mrs. Bramson ; Fetch that girl here. This 
minute. 
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Mk>. Terence : Oh, leave the child alone. 

Mrs. Bramson ; Leave her alone, the little 
snt .k-thief? Fetch her here. 

Mk5 Terence [at the top of her voice) : Dora ! 
(Ofinmg the front door and calling into the trees) 
DoiJ. ! 

OiiviA : What’s Dora done now ? 

Mrs Bramson ■ Broken three of my Crown 
IJnbv, that’s all. Thouejht if she planted them 
jii the rose-bed I wouldn’t be well enough ever 
to see tliem, I suppose Well, I have seen. 

Mrs Tivimcv (crossing and calling to the bedroom) : 
ou’re wanted. 

Dora’s Voice What for ■* 

Mrs. TERENrr : She wants to kiss you good 
morning, what d’you think. . . . 

[She collects the table-cloth, fetches a vase from the 
mantelpiece, and goes into the kitchen. Dora enters 
gingerly from the bedroom, carrying a cup and saucer 
on a (Tijy. 

Dora . Did you want me, mum ? 

Mrs. Bramson ; Ciown Derby to you, my girl, 
Dora {uncertain) Beg pardon, mum ? 

Mrs Bramson ; I suppose you think that china 
( ame from Marks and .Spencer ? 

Dora . Oh. , . . (Snivelling) Oh . . . oh . . . 

Oluia {coming between Dora and Mrs. Bram- 
'On) ; Come along, Dora, it’s not as bad as all 

that, 

Dora • Oh, yes, it is . . Oh. . . 

Mrs Bramson • You can leave, that’s all. You 
can !ea%'c. 

[Appalled, Dora drops the tray and breaks the 
saucer. 

Tlidt settles it. Now you’ll have to leave. 
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‘Dora (lottA a cry) : Oh, please I . . . (Kneeling, 
and collecting broken china) Oh, ma’am — ^I’m no* 
meself, you see. . . . (Smoelling) I’m in — terriblJ 
trouble. . . . 

Mrs. Bramsom ; Have you been stealing ? 

Dora (shocked) : Oh, no ! 

OuviA (after a pause) : Arc you going to have a 
baby ? 

[After a pause, Dora nods. 

Dora (putting the china in her apron) : The idea 
of me stealing. ... I do go to Sunday school, 
anyways. . . . 

Mrs. Bramson ; So that’s the game. Wouldn’t 
think butter would melt in her mouth. . . . 
You’ll have to go, of course ; I can’t have that 
sort of thing in this house — and stop squeaking ' 
You’ll bring mv heart on again. It’s all this 
modern life. I’ve always said so. All these films 
and rubbish. 

Olivia ; My dear auntie, you can’t have a baby 
by just sitting in the pictures. 

Mrs. Bramson ; Go away, and don’t interfere. 
[OuviA goes to the left uindoit Dora rises. 

(Tnumphantly) So you’ic going to have a child. 
When ? 

Dora (sniffling) : Last August Bank Holiday. . . . 
Mrs. Bramson ; What ? . . . Oh ! 

Dora : I ’aven’t got a penny only what I earn 
— and if I lose my job ’ere 

Mrs. Bramson : He’ll have to marry you. 

Dora : Oh, I don’t think he’s keen. . . . 

Mrs. Bramson : I’ll moke him keen. Who is the 
gendeman ! 

Dora : A boy I know ; Dan his name is — ’ leas’ 
’e’s not a gentleman. He’s a page-boy at the 
Tallboys. 
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Mrs. Bramson : The Tallboys? D’you mean 
that uew-fangled place all awnings and loud 
speakers and things ? 

Dora : That’s right. On the by-pass. 

Mrs, Bramson : Just the nice ripe sort of place 
lor mischief, it always looked to me. All those 
lanterns. . . . What’s his character, the good-for- 
nothing scoundrel ? 

Dora : Oh, he’s nice, really. He done the wrong 
thing hy me, but he’s all right, if you know 
what I mean. . . . 

Mrs. Bramson ; No, I don’t. Where does he 
come from ? 

Dora ■ He’s sort of Welsh, I think ’E’s been to 
sea, too. He’s funny, of course. Ever so open. 
Baby-face they call him Though I never seem 
to get ’old of what ’e’s thinking, somehow 

Mrs. Bramson ; I’ll get hold of what he’s 
thinking, all right. I’ve had my knife into that 
sort ever since I was a girl. 

Dora . Oh, mum, if I got him to let y^ou speak 
to him — d’you tiiink I could stay on ? 

Mrs. Bramson {after a pause) : If he mairics you 
at once. 

Dura : Shall I {Eagert)] As a matter of 

fact, ma’am, he's gone on a message on his 
bicycle to Paylcy Hill this moining, and he said 
be might pop in to see nic on the way back 

Mrs. Bramson : That’s nght ; nothing like 
visitors to biighten your mormngs, eh I'll deal 
with him. 

Dura : Yes. . . . (Going, and turning at tlie kitchen 
door—in impulsise relief) Oh, ma’am 

Mrs. Bramson : And I'll stop the Crown Derby 
out of your wages. 

Dora [crestfallen) : Oh ! 
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’WCks. Bsamson : What were you going to say ? 

Dora : Well, ma’am, I was going to say 1 don’t 
know how to thank you for ) our generosity. . . . 

[She goes into the kitchen. The clock chimes. 

Mrs. Bramson : Olivia ! 

Olivia : Yes. auntie ? 

Mrs. Bramson : You’ve forgotten again. 
Medicine’s overdue. Most important. 

[Olivia crosses to the medicine cupboatd and 
fetches the medicine. Mrs. 1 erenle comes m from 
the kitchen mtli a vase of Jluwirs and barges betnecn 
the sofa and the iihiclehair. 

Mrs. Terence [muttering) All ihis furniture . . . 

Mrs. Bramson {to luij : Did know she’s 
having a baby ? 

Mrs. Terence {coldly) : She did mention it in 
conversation. 

Mrs. Bramson : Playing with fiie, that’s the 
game nowadav’S. 

Mrs. Terence ! arranging flowers as Olivia gives 
Mrs Bramson her medicine) : Placing with 
fiddlesticks. \V< 're only young once ; that ’ot 
summer too. She’s been a fool, but she's no 
criminal. And, talking of riiminals, there's a 
p’liceman at the kitchen dour. 

Mrs. Bramson : A what ? 

Mrs. Terence . A p'btcman. A bobby. 

Mrs. Bramson : What docs he want ? 

Mrs. Terence : Belter ask ’im. I know my 
conscience is clear ; 1 don’t know about other 
people’s. 

Mrs. Bramson : But I’ve nc\er had a police- 
man coming to see me before ! 

[Dora runs in from the kitchen. 
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Dora {temfied) : There’s a man there ! From 
the p’lice ! ’E said something about the Tall- 
bpvs ! ’E— ’e ’dsn’t come about me, ’as ’e ? 

M’.s. Terence : Of couise he ’aso’t 

Mrs. Bramson : He may have. 

Mrs Terence : Don’t frighten the girl ; she’s 
!,iinple enough now. 

Mrs. Bramson [sharply) : It’s against the law, 
whit she’s done, isn’t it? (Tii Dora) Go back 
111 there till he sends for you. 

[Dors, nteps back into the kitchen. 

OiiMA [at the left utndow) : He isn’t a police- 
man, as a mailer of fact. He musi be a plain- 
clothes man, 

Mrs. Terence [sardonically) ' Scotland Yard, I 
sli'iuld think. 

[Bn size is seen outside, crossing the left window 

I the front door. 

Mrs. Bramson ; That place in those dctectite 
books I Don’t be so silly. 

.Mrs Terence ; He says he wants to see you 

\ers pailicular 

[.! sharp rat-tat at the front door. 

theliall) On a veiy' particular matter. , . . 
I ^ 1 mnng on Mrs. Bramson) And don’t you start 
r illiii’ me silly ! 

{Going to the font door, and opening it. 

T lio way, sir. . . . 

[Bi’isizE enters, followed by Mrs Terence He 
I o <m entirely inconspicuous man of fifty, dressed in 

I I etds ; hij suavity hides any amount of strength. 

Jit lsize : Mrs. Bramson ? I’m sorry to break in 
on vou like this. My card 

^'cus-Bkamsoji [taking it, satcasttcally) : I suppose 
yo'iie going to tell me you’re from Scotland 
^ <i [She sees the name on the card.) 
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: I see you’ve all your wits about you ! 


Mrs, Brauson : Oh. (Reading incredulously) 
Criminal Investigation Depat tment ! 


Belsize (smiling) : A purely informal visit, I 
assure you. 


Mrs. Bramson ; I don’t like having people in 
my house that I don’t know. 

Belsize (tlie velvet glove) : I’m afraid the law 
sometimes makes it necessary. 


[Mrs. Terence gives him a chair next the table 
He sits. Mrs. TuRENtE stands behind the table. 


Mrs. Bramson (to her) : You can go. 

Mrs. Terence : I don't want to go. I might 
’ave to be arrested for stealing sugar. 

Belsize : Sugar ? ... As a matter of fact, you 
might be useful. Any of you may be usrful 
Mind my pipe ? 

[Mrs. Bramson bloivs tn disgust and woivs her 
hand before her face. 

Mrs. Bramson : Is it about my maid having an 
illegitimate child ? 

Belsize : I beg your pardon ? . . . Oh no ' 
That sort of thing’s hardly in my line, thank 
God . . . Lonely spot ... (7 o Mrs. Terence) 
Long way for >ou to walk every day, isn’t it 

Mrs. Terence : I don’t walk. I cycle. 

Belsize : Oh. 


Mrs. Bramson ; What’s the matter ? 

Belsize : I just thought if she walked she might 
use some of the paths, and have seen^ — some- 
thing. 

Mrs. Bramson 1 Something of what ? 

Mrs. Terence J Something? 

Belsize ; I’ll tell you. I 
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[A ptam is heard in the sun-room, playing 
‘ Merry Widow ” ivaltz 

fisually) Other people in the house ? 

\lits Bramson {calling shrilly) Mr. Laurie ! 

{The piano stops, 

1 Ktberi ’s Voice {as ike ptam stops, m the sun-room) : 

Mrs Brammjn {to Olivia, sourly) Did you ask 
him to play the piano ^ 

[Hubert comes back from the sun-room. 

Hi BFRT {breezily) Hello, house on fire or some- 
thing ? 

Mrs Bramson : Very nearly This is Mr. — ei — 
Bel 

Bllsize Belsize 

Mrs Bramson {dnJy) Of Scotland Yard 

Hubert Oh . {Apprehensiie) It isn’t about 
my car, is it ? 

Bt LblZE No 

Hubert Oh {Shaking hands affably) How do you 
do ’ 

Br LsizE How do vou do, sir. . . 

Mbs Bramson Ht’s a friend of \fiss Gravne's 
hue Keeps calling. 

Belsize Been calling long ? 

Mrs Bramson • Every day for two weeks. Just 
before lunch. 

Hubert Well 

Olivia [sitting on the sofa) : Perhaps I’d better 
introduce myself I’m Olivia Grayne, Mrs. 
Bramson’s niece I work for hei. 

Bc*rize Oh, I see. Thanks. Well now . . . 
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■UBEHT {sitting at the table, effusively) : I know a 
.^p on the Stock Exchange who was taken last 
and shown over the Black Museum at 
Scotland Yard. 

Belsize { politely ) : Really 

Mrs. Bramson : And what d’you expect the 
policeman to do about it ? 

Hubert : Well, it was very interesting, he said 
Bit ghoulish, of course 

Belsize : I expect so. . . . {Getting down U 
business) Now I wonder if any ot you’ve seen 
anything in the least out of the ordinary round 
here lately ^ Anybody called — anybody stiange 
wandering about in the woods— overheaid 
anything i 

[They look at one another, 

Mrs Bramson . The only visitor's been the 
doctoi — and the district nurse. 

Mrs Tfrfnce Been ever so gay 

Hubert : As a matter of fact, funny thing did 
happen to me. Tuesday afternoon it was, I 
remember now. 

Belsize : Oh ? 

Hubert {graphically) : I was walking back to my 
cottage from golf, and I heard sometliing moving 
stealthily behind a tree, or a bush, or something 

Belsize {interested) • Oh, yes ? 

Hubert : Turned out to be a squirrel. 

Mrs. Bramson (m disgust) : Oh ! . . . 

Hubert : No bigger than my hand ! Funny 
thing to happen, 1 thought. 

Belsize : Very funny. Anything else ? 

Hubert : Not a thing. By Jove, fancy walking in 
the woods and stumbling over a dead body ' 
Most embarrassing ! 
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Mrs Tere\ce : I’ve stumbled over bodies in 
them woods afore now But they wasn’t dead 

0 no 

Ml Bramsom Say what you know, and don’t 
tilk so much 

Mrs Terence Well I’ve told ’im all I’ve 
set n A bit o’ love now and again Though ’ow 
thes make do with all them pine-needles beats 
me 

1 1 1 sr7F Anything elst ’ 

Mrs Bramson Miss Grayne’s always moping 

1 mild the woods Perhaps she can tell you 
something 

OiuTS I haven't seen anything I’m afiiid . 
t)h I siw some men beating the under- 
\th 

B LSI 7 E \es, I’m coming to that But no 
ti I'lips, for instance ’ 

Ouvi \ ^-no, 1 don’t think so 

Hi 111 Ri “ Always carry a stick’s ” mv motto 
J d like to see a tramp try anything on with me 
v'l h i ' bwish ' 

\^i Bramson hat’s all the fuss about ^ Has 
tune been a robbery or somi thing’ 

Fill SIZE There’s a lad\ missing 
M'S Ilrence Where from >* 

LM7E The Tallboys 

’'h b Bramson That Tallboys again 

1 1 1 si/r A Mrs Chalfont 

MivS TnarNCF Chilfontt* Oh, yes* Dyed 
phtinum blonde — widow of a colonel, so she 
s ivs livin’ alone, so she says, always wcann’ 
thiin faldalaldy openwork stockings Fond of a 
t'rap, too That’s ’cr 

Hi BER r Why, d’you know her ’ 
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ItiOis. Terence ; Never set eyes on 'er. But you 
know how people talk. Partial to that there, too, 
I’m told. 

Mrs. Bramson What’s that there ? 

Mrs Terence : Ask me no questions, I’ll tell you 
no lies. 

Belsize [quickly) : Well, anyway . . Mrs. Chal- 
font left the Tallboys last Friday afternoon, 
without a hat, went for a walk through the 
woods in this direction, and has never been 
seen since 

[He makes his effect 

Mrs Bramson • I expect she was so drunk she 
fell flat and never came to. 

Belsize • We’ve had the woods pretty well 
thrashed [To Olivia) Ihoac would be the men 
you saw Now she was . . . 

Hubert [taking the floor) • She may have had a 
brain-storm, you know, and taken a tram 
somewhere. That’s not uncommon, you know, 
among people of her sort. [Airing knowledge) 
And ^ what we gather from out friend here’s 
true — and she’s both a dipsomaniac and a 
nymphomaniac 

Mrs. Bramson : Hark at the walking diction- 
ary ' 

Belsize We found her bag in her room , and 
maniacs can’t get far without cash however 
dipso or nympho they may be. . . . 

Hubert Oh 

Belsize . She wtis a very flashy type of wo — 
she IS a flashy type, I should say. At least I hope 
I should say . . 

Mrs. Bramson • What d’you mean ^ Why d’you 
hope ^ 

Belsize Well 



Olivia : You don’t mean she may be . . . she 
mayn’t be alive ? 

Belsize : It’s possible. 

Mrs Bramson : You’ll be saying she’s been 
murdered next ! 

Belsize : That’s been known. 

Mrs, Bramson : Lot of stuff and nonsense. 
From a policeman too. Anybody’d think you’d 
been brought up on penny dreadfuls. 

[Olivia turm and goes to the window. 

Belsize {to Mrs. Bramson) : Did you sec about 
the fellow being hanged for the Ipswich mur- 
der !* In last night’s papers ? 

Mrs Bramson ; I’ve lived long enough not to 
believe the papers. 

Belsize ■ They occasionally print facts. And 
murder’s occasionally a fact. 

Hubert ; F.verybody likes a good mtuder, as the 
saying goes ! Remember those trials in the 
Evening Standard last year.-’ Jolly interesting. 
1 followed 

Bclsizl {rising'^ ; I’d be very grateful if you’d 
all keep your eyes and eats open, just in case 
. {Shaking hands] Good morning . . . good 
morning . . . good morning, Mrs. Bramson. I 
must apologise again for intruding 

[He turns to OuviA, who ts still looking out of the 
window. 

Good morning, Miss . . . er . . . 

[A pause. 

OiivLA {starling) : I’m so sorry. 

Blisize ; Had you remembered something ? 
Guvu : Oh, no. . . . 

Mrs. Bramson : What were you thinking, then ? 
Olivu : Only how . . . strange it is. 
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^lAZE : What ? 

OuviA : Well, here wc all arc, perfectly 
orHinar^' English people. We woke up . . . no, 
it*s silly. 

Mrs. Bramson : Of course it’s silly. 

Belsize {givinfi Mrs. Bramson an impatient look] : 
No, go on. 

Olivia : Well, we woke up this morning, think- 
ing, “ Here’s another day.” We got up, looked 
at the weather, and talked ; and here we all 
are, still talking. . . . And all that time 

Mrs. Bramson ; My dear girl, who are you to 
expect a policeman 

Belsize {quelling her sternly) : If you please ! 
I want to hear what she’s got to say. {To 
Olivia) Well ? 

Olivia ; All that time . . . there may be some- 
thing . . . lying in the woods. Hidden under a 
bush, with two feet just showing. Perhaps one 
high heel catching the sunlight, with a bird 
perched on the end of it ; and the other — a 
stockinged foot, with blood . . . that’s dried into 
the openwork slocking. And there’s a man walk- 
ing about somewhere, and talking, like us ; and 
he woke up this morning, and looked at the 
weather, . . . And he killed her. . . . {Smiting, 
looking out of the windoiv) The cat doesn’t believe 
a word of it, anyhow. It’s just walking away. 

Mrs. Bramson : Well ! 

Mrs. Terence : Ooh, Miss Graync, you give 
me the creeps ! I’m glad it is morning, that’s 
all I can say. . . . 

Belsize : I don’t think the lady can quite 
describe herself as ordinary, after that little 
flight of fancy ! 

Mrs. Bramson : Oh, that’s nothing ; she writes 
poetry. Jingle jingle 
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Belsize : I can only hope she's wrong, or flTB 
mean a nice job of work for us ! . . . Well, a 
anything funny happens, nip along to Shep- 
priley pf>lice station. Pity you’re not on the 
one. Good morning. . . . Good morning. . . . 
Mrs. Terence : This way. . , . 

[She follows Belsize into the hall. 

Beisize : No, don’t bother. . . . Good mom- 
ing. . . . 

[lie goes out. Mrs. Terence shuts the door after 
him. 

Mrs. Bramson (to Hueeri) : What are you 
staling at ? 

Hubert (crossing to the fireplace) : Funny, I 
can’t get out of my mind what Olivia said 
-ilioiit the man being somewheie who's done it. 

Mrs. Terlnc'.f i coming into the room) : Why, Mr. 
Laurie, it might be you ! After all, there’s 
notlnny in youi face that proi'es it isn’t ! 

Hubert ; Oh, come, come ! You’re being a bit 
lutd on the old countenance, aren’t you ? 

Mrs Terince ■ Well, ’c’s not going to walk 
about with bloodsliot eyes and a snarl all over 
hjs face, is he ? 

[She goes into the Kitchen. 

Hubert ; That’s tiue enough. 

^Irs. Br 4 »ison • Missing woman indeed ! She’s 
iiiore likelv th.ui not at this very moment sitting 
111 some saloon bar. On the films, I shouldn’t 
Wonder. (To Olivia) Pass me my wool, will 
'ou. . . . 

f Olivia crosses to the desk J Knock at the kitchen 
door . Dora appears, cautiously. 

Bora ; \i'as it about me ? 
fluiviA : Of course it wasn’t. 

Hora (relieved) : Oh. , . Please, mum, ’e’s 'ere. 
Mrs. Bramson ; Who ? 
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t (jRA : My boy fr — ^my gentleman friend, 
a’am, from the Tallboys. 

Mrs. Bramson : Fm ready for him. {Wamng ( 
aside the wool which Oluta brings to )m.) The 
sooner he’s made to realise what his duty is, the 
better, /’ll give him baby-face ! 

Dora : Thank you, ma’am. 

[She goes out through the front door. 

Hubert ; What gentleman ? What duty ? 

OuviA ; The maid’s going to have a baby. [She 
crosses and puis the wool in the cupboard of the desk.) 

Hubert ; Is she, by Jove ! . . . Don’t look at 
me like that, Mrs. Bramson ' I’ve only been in 
the county two weeks. . . . But is he from the 
Tallboys ? 

Mrs. Bramson : A page-boy or something of 
the sort. 

[Dora comes back to the front door, looks back, 
and beckons. She w followed by Dan, who saunters 
past her into tiu room. He ts a young fillow wearing 
a blue pillar-box hat, umform trousers, a jacket too 
small for him, and btcycU-clips : the stub of a 
cigarette dangles bet<t een his lips. He speaks with 
a rough accent, indeterminate, but more Welsh than 
anything else. 

His personality varies very considerably as the play 
proceeds ; the impression he gives at the moment is one 
of totally disarming good humour and childlike 
unself-consciousness. It would need a very close 
observer to suspect that there is something wrong 
somewhere — that this personality u completely as- 
sumed. Dora shuts the front Swr and comes to ike 
hack of the sofa. 

Mrs. Bramson {sternly) : Well ? 

Dan {saluting) : Momin’, all ! 

Mrs. Bramson : So you’re Baby-face ? 
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Dam : That’s me. (Grinning.) Silly name, isn't 
it ? (After a pause.) I must apologise to all and 
sundry for this fancy dress, but it’s my workii^ 
imp,s. I been on duty this mornin’, and my hands 
i.ii’t very clean. You see, 1 didn’t know as it 
was going to be a party. 

Mrs. Bramson : Party ? 

Uan (looking at Olivia) : Well, it’s ladies, isn’t 
it? 

Hubert : Are you shy with ladies ? 

Dan (smiling at Olivia) : Oh, yes. 

[OuviA moves away coldly. Dan turns to Mrs. 
Bramson. 

Mrs. Bramson (cutting) ; You smoke, I see. 

Dan ; Yes. (Taking the stub out of his mouth with 
alacrity and taking off his hat) Oh, I’m sorry. I 
always forget my manners with a cigarette when 
I'm in company. . . . (Pushing the stub behind his 
ear, as Olivia crosses to the armchair) I always 
been clumsy in people’s houses. I am sorry. 

Mrs. Bramson : You know my maid, Dora 
Parkoe, I believe ? 

Dan ; Well, we have met, yes . . . (with a grin at 
Dora). 

Mrs. Bramson (to Dora) : Go away ! 

[Dora creeps back into the kitchen. 

You walked out with her last August Bank 
Holiday ? 

Dan : Yes. . . . Excuse me smiling, but it 
sounds funny when you put it like that, doesn’t 
it? 

Mrs. Bramson ; You ought to be ashamed of 
^oursdf. 

(soberly) ; Oh, I am. 
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Brauson : How did it happen ? 

Dan {embarrassed) : Well ... we went . . . did you 
have a nice bank holiday ? 

Mrs. Bramson : Answer my question ! 

Hubert ; Weie you in love with the wench ? 

Dan : Oh, yes ! 

Mrs. Bramson {trmmphanily) • When did you 
first meet hei ? 

Dan : Er — bank holiday morning. 

Mrs Bramson : Picked her up. I suppose ? 

Dan : Oh, no, I didn’t pick her up ' I asked 
her for a match, and then I took her for a bit 
of a walk, to take her mind off her work 

Hubert : You seem to have succeeded. 

Dan {smiling at him, then ^.atrhing Mrs. Bram- 
son ’s eye) • I’ve thought aboiii it a good bit 
since, I can tell you Though il's a bit awkwa'^d 
talking about it in front of strangers ; though 
you all look very nice people ; but it is a bit 
awkward 

Hubert ; I should jolly well think it is awkward 
for a chap ' 1 hough of course, never having 
been in the same jam myself 

Mrs. Bramson : I haven’t finished v\ ith him yet 
Hubert In that cascl’m goingfor my stroll. . . 

[He makes for the door to the hall. 

Olivia : You work at the Tallboys, don’t you ? 

Dan : Yes, miss. (Grmmng) Twenty-four hours 
a day, miss. 

Hubert {coming to Dan’s left) : Then perhaps 
you can tell us something about the female who’s 
been murdered ? 

[An unaccountable pause Dan looks slowly from 
OuviA to PIubert, and back again. 
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Well, can you tell us? You know there was a 
Mrs Chalfonl staying at the Tallboys who went 
oH one day ? 

J ' iN : Yes. 

] Ilhert ; And nobody’s seen her since ^ 

1 )an : 1 know. 

Mks. Bramson : WhaTs she like ? 

Dan (to Mrs. r>K*.MbciN) ; But I thought you 
said — or somebody said — something about — a 
murder ? 

IlintrRr : Oh, we don’t know, of course, but 
ihtre mi^hl have been, inighliTt there ? 

Dus [sndiknly fffusiie) . Yes, there might have 
been, yes ! 

1 Itui RT .Ever seen her ^ 

Lhn ; Oh, yes. I used to take cigarettes an’ 
dunks for lict. 

Mrs. Bramsdv (Jmpnftenll}) . What’s ihe like ? 

I)v\ . What’s she hke^ . . . {To Mrs. Bram- 
I's', She’s . . on the tall side. Thin ankles, 
with one o’ tlum hracolels on one of ’em (Look- 
uio ill Olivia) Fair liait 

I ( iuddin ihousihl satned to arnH him. He goes on 
it.oLng at Ouv ia. 

Mrs. Bramson : W'ell ? Go on ! 

D'\n (after a pause, tn a leid met) ; Thin eye- 
h'ows, with white marks, where thev was pulled 
out ... to be in the lashiou, you know. . . . 
Her mouth ... a bit thin as well, with red 
stuff painted round It, to make it look more ; 
^I'u can lub it olf ... I suppose. Her neck . . . 
J ‘thti thick Laughs a bit loud ; and then it 
■'inps {After a pause) bite’s . . . very lively (H'lfA 
1“ luiik smile that dispels the atmosphere he has un- 
Wiountably created) You can't say I don’t keep 
jniv eyes skinned, can you ? 
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Hubert : I should say you do ! A living por- 
trait, if ever there was one, what ? Now 

Mrs. Bramson (poinledly) : Weren’t you going 
for a walk ? 

Hubert : So I was, by Jove ! Well, I’ll charge 
off. Bye-bye. 

\He goes out of the front door. 

Olivia {her manner faintly hostile) : You’re very 
observant. 

Dan : Well, the ladies, you know . . . 

Mrs. Bramson ; If he weren’t so observant, that 
Dora mightn’t be in the flummox she is now. 

Dan [cheerfully) : That’s true, ma’am. 

Olivia (rising) : You don’t sound very repent- 
ant. 

Dan (as she crosses, stifly) . Well, what’s done’s 
done’s, my motto, isn’t it ? 

[She goes into the sun~room. lie makes a grimace after 
her and holds hh left hand out, the thumb pointing 
downwards. 

Mrs. Bramson : And what does that mean ? 

Dan : She’s a nice bit of ice for next summer, 
isn’t she ? 

Mrs. Bramson ; You're a proper one to talk 
about next summer, when Dora there’ll be up 
hill and down dale with a perambulator. Now 
look here, young man, immorality 

[Mrs. Terence comes in from the kitchen. 

Mrs. Terence ; The butcher wants paying. 
And ’e says there’s men ferreting at the bottom 
of the garden looking for that Mrs. Chalfont 
and do you know about it. 

Mrs. Bramson (furious) : Well, they won’t 
ferret long, not among my pampas grass ! . . . 
(Calling) Olivia ! . . . Oh, that girl’s nevci 
there. (Wheeling herself furiously towards the 
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]aUhm as Mss. Terence makes a move to kelp her) 
Leave me alone. I don’t want to be pushed into 
the nettles t>day, thank you {Shouting 

h idly as she disappears into the kitchen) Come out 
ol mv gaidfn, you ' Come out ' 

Mrs Terence {looking towards the kitchen as Dan 
takes Ike stub from behind his ear and lights it) . 
Won’t let me pay the butcher, so I won’t know 
where she keeps ’cr purse , but I do know, so 
put that in your pipe and smoke it ! 

Dan {going to her and jabbing her playfully in the 
arm) They say down at the Tallboys she’s got 
tnough inside of ’er purse, too 

Mrs Terence Well, nobody’s seen it open If 
isB ’ave a peep mside, young fellow, you’ll go 
down in ’istorv, that’s what vou’ll do . . 
(Dan salutes her She sniffs) Something’s boiling 
o\ er 

\She rushes back into the kitchen as Olivia comes 
hid from Ike sun-room 

OiiviA Did Mrs Biainson tall me, do you 
know 

[ -1 pause Hi. surieys her from under drooping lids, 
rolliw hu cigarette an his lower lip 

D \N I’m Sony , I don’t know your name 
Olivia Oh . 

\She senses his insolenct , goes self-consciously to the 
desk and takes out the wool 

D \N . Not much doin’ round here for a girl, is 
'htre ’ 

[ bfo answer 

It IS not a very entertaining quarter of the world 
for a young lady, is it ■* 

{He giies it up as a bad job Dora comes tnfrom 
*he kitchen 

Dora (eagerly) ; What did she . . . (confused, seeing 
Cl j via) Oh, beg pardon, miss. . . . 
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[She hurries back into the kitchen. Das jerks his 
head after her with a laugh and looks at Olivia. 

Olivia {arranging wool at the table) : I’m not a 
snob, but, in case you ever call here aijain. I’d 
like to point out that thoui^h I’m employed by 
my aunt, I'm not quite in Dora's position. 

Dan ; Oh, I hope not. . . . {She turns away, con- 
fused. lie moves to her.) Though I'll be putting ii 
all right for Dora. I’m going to marry her. And 
I 

Olivia {coldly) : I don't believe you. 

Dan {after a pause) : You don’t like me, do you ' 
OLivnA ; No. 

Dan {with a smile) : Well, everybody else does ! 

Olivia (absorbed in her wool-sorting) ■ Your eyes 
are set quite wide apart, your hands are quit* 
good. ... I don’t really know what’s wrong with 
you. 

[Dan looks at his outipreod hands A pause. Ih 
breaks it, and goes neat a to her. 

Dan {persuasively) : You I now, I’ve been lookinu 
at you too. You’re lonely, aren’t you i I could 
see 

Olivia : I’m soiry, it’s a w’aste of time doine 
your stuff witli me. I'm not tlie type. {Crossing to 
the desk and turning suddenly to him) Are you playini> 
up to Mrs. Bramson ? 

Dan : Playin’ up ? 

Olivia : It crossed my mind for a minute. You 
stand a pretty poor chance theie, you know. 

Dan {after a pause, smiling) . V\ bat d’y ou bet me ’ 

[Olivia turns from km. annoyed, and puls tic 
wool away. 

Mrs. Bramson careers in from the kitchen in her 
chair. 



Mbs. Bramson : They say they’ve got permits 
to look for that silly woman— who are th^. I’d 
I’kt to know ? If there’s anything I hate, it’s 
t" sc men who think they’ve got authority. 

: I don’t think they’re quite as bad as 
nicti who think they’ve got charm. 

[She qoes back into the sun-room. Dan whistles. 
Mrs. Bramsqn : What did she mean by that ^ 

flAN : Well, it’s no good her thinkin’ she's got 
anv, IS it ? 

Mrs. Bramson (sternly) : Now, young man, 
uhat aliout Doia ? I 

D^n : Wait a minute. . . . {Putting his hat on the 
labi' and going to her) Are you sure vou’re 
(Oiiifotiablc like that? Don’t you think, Mrs. 
Biarnson, you ought to be facin’ ... a wee bit 
mote this side, to’saids the sun moic, eh? 
{He mom her chair round till she is in the centre of 
the room, facing the sun-room) You’re looking pale, 
ton know, (dj she shnes at lam, putting the stub in 
rit ii'hiray on the table) 1 am sorry. Excuse rude- 
ness. . . . Another thing, Mrs. Bramson — you 
don't mind me sayin’ it, do you ? — but you 
on.rlu to have a rug, you know. This October 
ssealher’s very trcacheious. 

Mrs. Bramson (blinking) : Pale ? Did you say 
pale I 

Dan : Washed out. (ffis wiles fully turned on, but 
mi overdone in the slightest) The minute I saw you 
ysi now, I said to myself, noss there’s a lady 
tjiai’s got a lot to contend with. 

I Irs Bram.son ; Oh. . . . Well, I have Nobody 
knows it belter than me. 

Dan ; No, I’m sure. . . . Oh, it must be terrible 
'0 watch everybody else stiiding up and down 
enjoying everything, and to see eveiybody 
tasting the fruit 
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[As she looks at km, appreciation of what he u 
saying grows visibly in her face. 

I’m soiry. . . . [Diffidently) I didn’t ha* ought to 
say that. 

Mrs. Bramson But it’s true ! As true as you 

aic niy witness, and nobody else- [Pulling 

herself together) Now look here, about that 
girl 

Dan : Excuse me a minute . . . [Examining her 
throat, like a doctor) Would you mind sayin’ 
something ’ 

Mrs. Bramson (taken aback) . What d’you want 
me to say ^ 

Dan • Yes. . . 

Mrs. Bramson : Yes. VS hat ’’ 

Dan There’s a funny twiiching in your neck 
when you talk — vtiy slight, of course — nerves, 

I expect But I hope your doctor knows all 

about it. D’you mind if I ask what youi 
ailments are ? 

Mrs Bramson . . Hadn’t you better sit 

down ’ 

Dan [silting) . Thank you. 

Mrs. Bramson . Well, I have the most terrible 
palpitations I 

Dan : Palpitations ! [Whistling.) But the way 
you get about i 

Mrs. Bramson Oh ? 

Dan • It’s a pretty bad thing to have, yoii 
know. D’you know that nine women out of ten 
in your position’d be just sittm’ down giviii’ 
way ? 

Mrs. Bramson : Would they ? 



Dan Yes, they would ! I do know, ai a matter 
of fact. I’ve known people with palpitations. 
Somebody very close to me. . . . {Aftn a pause, 

io'erly) Tliey’ie dead now 

Mrs. Bramson (starlUd) ; Oh ! 

Dan ; My mother, as a mallei of fact. . . . 

IWitk finely conirolled emotum, practically in- 
distinguishable from the real thing. 

I can just remember her. 

Mrs Bramson : Oh ? 

Dan : She died when I was six I know that, 
because my dad died two years before that 

Mrs. Bramson {vaguely) : Oh. 

D.an {studying her) ■ As a matter o’ l,u t 

Mbs. Bramson : Yes ? 

Dan : Oh, no, it's a daft thin?— 

Mrs. Bramson (Me old fart no/e creeping back) ; 
Come along no a ! Out with it * 

Dan • It’s only fancy, I suppose . . . hut . . . 
you icmind me a bit of her. 

Mrs. Bramson : 01 your mothei ? {As he nods 
smpl ) , her senUmcniahly stirring) Oh . . . 

Dan . Have jotf got a sou ? 

iMrs. Bramson (self-pil\tngly) ; I haven’t any- 
body at all. 

Dan : Oh. . . . But I don't like to talk too much 
shout my mother. (Putting a finger unobtrusively 
to his eye) Makes me feel . . . soi t of sad. . . . 
(H’l/Zi a sudden thought) She had the same eyes 
rcry wide apart as you, and — and the same vciy 
|o<)d hands. 

^Irs. Bramson (louklng inleresiedh at hei fingers) : 
Dll ? . . . And the same palpitations ? 

Dan : And the same palpitations. You don’t 
[fund me talking about your health, do you ? 
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Ws. Brauson : No. 

Dan : Well, d’you know, you ought to get used 
to letting 0^ people do things for you. 

Mrs. Bramson {a great truth dawning on her) . 
Yes ! 

Dan : You ought to be very careful. 

Mrs Bramson ; Yes ! {After a pause, eyeing him 
as he smiles at her) You’re a funny boy to be a 
page-boy. 

Dan {shyly) . D’you think so ? 

Mrs. Bramson : Well, now I come to talk to 
you, you seem so much belter class — I mean 
you know so much of the woild 

Dan : I’ve knocked about a good bit, you 
know. Never had any advantages, but I always 
tried to do the right tlimg. 

Mrs Brajison {paironisingly) • I think you 

deserve bcttci {Sharply again) Talking of the 

right thing, what about Doia ? 

Dan {disarming) : Oh, I know I’m to blame , 
I’m not much of a chap, but I’d put things 
straight like a shot if I had any money . . . But, 
you see, I woik at the Tallboys, gel thirty bob 
a week, with tips — but listen to me botherin’ 
you with my worries and rubbish the stale 
you’re in well' 

Mrs. Bramson - No, I can stand it. 

[Olfvia comes back from the sun-room. 

(Pursing her bps, reflectively) I’ve taken a liking to 
you. 

Dan Well . . . {looking round at Ouvtia) That’s 
very kind of you, Mrs. Bramson. . . . 

Mrs, Bramson : It’s the way you talked about 
your mother. Thai’s what it was. 

Dan : Was it ? 
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Olivia {at the left window) : Shall I pack these 
books ^ 

D\^ {going to her with alacrtiy, taking the parcel 
frnr. In) . I’ll post tliem for you. 

Olivia Oh. . . . 

D \N . I’m passing Shepperley post office on the 
1 ike before post time to-morrow morning. 
With pleasure ' 

Mhs Bramson . Have you got to go back ’ 

Dsn Now? Well, no, not really . . I’ve 
finished on duty non I done that errand, and 
tins IS niy half day, 

^tRS Bramson (impmouflft : Stay to lunch. 

D\n {apparent! \ taken aback, after a look at 
(hivu) . W'ell— I don’t hke to impose my- 
sdf 

Mrs Bramson In the IJtchen, of course. 

Dan • Oh, I know 

Mrs Bramson ; There’s plenty of food ' Slay to 
luiicti ! 

I) Well— I don’t know . . all light, so long 
as sou let me help a bit this morning . Don’t 
soil vsant some string for this ■* Where’s it kep’ ^ 

Mrs Bramson That woman knows. In the 
kiichcn somewhere. 

D IN Through here ^ 

[lie tnaes the booki on tin sofa and hurries into the 
I Ithen Mrs Bramson holds out her hands and 
itudies them with a new interest 

Wrs Bramson . That boy’s got understanding. 
-Olivia : Enough to marry Doi a ^ 

IIrs Bramson You ought to learn to be a 
‘ de less bitter, my dear Never hook a man if 
'ou don’t. With him and that Dora, I’m not so 
utc It wasn’t six of one and half a dozen of the 
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other. I know human nature, and, mark tny 
word, that boy’s going to do big things. 

[A scurry in the garden. Mrs. Terence rushes in 
from the front door, madly excited. 

Mrs. Terence ; The paper-boy’s at the back 
gate, and says there’s a placard in Shepperley, 
and it’s got “ New's of the World — Sheppericy 
Mystery ” on it ! 

Mrs. Bramson : What ! 

Olivia ; They’ve got it in the papers ! 

Mrs. Terence ; They’ve got it in the papers ! 
D’ye want any ? (Beside herself.) 

Mrs. Bramson : Catch him quick ! 

Mrs. Terence : First time I ever ’card ol 
Sheppericy being in print before — hi ! 

[She races out of the front aoor. 

Mrs. Bramson : Running around the house 
shouting like a lunatic ! Sensation mad ! Silly 
woman ! 

[Dora runs in from kitchen. 

Dora : They’ve got it in the papers ! 

Mrs. Bramson : Go away ! 

Mrs. Terence [off) ; I’ve bought three ! 

Mrs. Bramson [shouting) : Be QUIET ! 

("Mrs. 1'erencb runs back with three Sunday news- 
papers and gives one to Olivia and one to Mrs 
Bramson. 

Olivia (sitlin^left of the table) : I expect it is a 
bit of an event. 

Mrs. Terence [leaning over the table, searching in 
her paper) ; ’E says they’re scllin’ like mne- 
pins 

Mrs. Bramson [turning pages over, impatiently) ' 
Where ij it ? . . . 

Mas. Terence : Oh, I expect it’s nothink after 
all 
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OuvTA : Here it Is. . . . [Reading) “ DisappelSIildl'- 
m^steriously . . . woods round the village beil^ 
searched "... then her description . . tall 
bhnde. ... .n 

Mrs Terence Blonde ? I should think she is, 

I can’t find it ! 

Olivia Here’s something . . “A keeper in the 
Shepperley woods ^^as closely questioned late 
last night, but he had heard nothing, beyond a 
woman’s voice in the woods on the afternoon 
in question, and a man’s voice, probably with 
hi.r, singing ‘ Mighty Lak a Rose ’ Enquiries 
are being pursued, . 

Mrs Bramson . “ Mighty Lak a Rose ” What 
rubbish ' 

Mrs Teri nce ; Oh yes . It’s the ’eadline in 
ibis one [Hummtng' the tune ahsmth os she naJst 
' Don’t know what to call \on, but \ou're 
mighty lak a rose ”... I hose men luis e done 
rummaging in the garden, anywa\ 

Mrs Br^mson . I must go this minute and l>ase 
a look at mv pampas grass .And it die) ’ve 
damaged it I’ll bring an action. 

klus IiRFNCL : Ianc\ bheppctlcy hem’ in 
print 

Mrs Bramson : Mhcd me out, and don't talk 
so much. 

Mrs fi RtN< I imanmuring her though the fiont 
Jior) 1 could talk me ’cad oil and not talk as 
nut h as some people I could mention 
[OuMA 11 alone ,1 pause She ipreads her paper 
on the table and Ji/ids Dan’-, hat under it bhe pnhs 
It up and looks at it , Dav eomtr in from tin kihlien 
wtlli a ball of tangled drvig, a iigaiitte betuien Kis 
I pi lie ty about to tike the hooks into the kitchen, 
loiien he sees her He crosses to her 
IIan Excuse me . . [Taking the hat from her, 
•heerfally) I think I’ll hang it m the hall, same 
IS il I was a visitor. . . . 
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does so, then takes up the books, sits offl the 
,^fqfa, and begins to unravel the string. A pauses 
You don’t mind me stayin’ and havin’ a bi r> 
ionch ... in the kitchen, do you ? 

Olivia ; It’s not for me to say. As I told 'ou 
before, I’m really a servant here. 

Dan (a/i«r a pause) : You’re not a very ordinarv. 
servant, though, are you ? 

Olivia {turning over a page) : N-no. . . . 

Dan : Neither am I. 

[He unpicks a knot, and begins to hum abient- 
mindedly The humming gradually resolves itself inh 
faint singing. 

(Singing) “ I’m a pretty little feller , . . everybodv 
knows . . 

[Olivia looks up ; a though^ (tosses her mind. She 
turns her head and looks at him. 

The Curtain begins to fall slowly, 

(Singing, as he intently unravels the string) “ Don't 
know what to call me — but I'm mighty lak a 
rose. . . 


THF curtain is DOWN 
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ACT II 


SCENE I 

hi afternoon twelve dq^s later The weather is a 
titlle duller 

Mrs Bramson tr sitting i n the right oj the table 
n her in alid f hair, puzzling out a ganu of patience 
'\ne has smartened up b r appearance in the iriterial 
and is wearing purple, and earrings. Olivia is 
\dlin’ opposite her, smoking a cigaictte, a pencil and 
^ Ji/ on the table m ft mt of her , she u pondering and 
! riling A portable gramophone on a small table next 
ihe disk is plaiwg the H M V dance reiord of 
“ Dames ” 

1 pause Mrs Bramson coughs She coughs again, 
ant looks at Olivia, waiing tier hand before her, 
dealing away billows of imaginan smole 

)ii\iA I’m sorry Is m\ cisfircttc worrying 

kOU ■’ 

Mrs Brausciv timf rj "Not at aB 1 like it ' 

UIlis r a slid s out het cigarette with a testgned look 
una goes on rmil ng notes Dan inters from the 
t Hun kc-ping tinii to thi musti . cauMU,, a bunch of 
1 'ff iCirtrinc, a aads oiei Jiannel itousirs and a 
Pn ui go'f loikit, ana sniikng He goes to the fin- 
III nil !i mps the roses into a ase on the mantd- 
I ce humming the Imu He cjosses to the gramo- 
jleiiie, still in rhythm, Mrs Bramson keeping time 
j/ itlishly u ith her lianas Ih tun r of the gramophom 
oil looks 01 er Olima’s shoiddir al what she is 

IT auu 

J^'N (singing) “ Their home iddiessts . and 
dim tai esses lingti in nn memory of 
li )sp beautiful d imts ’ [llis hand to his fare- 
^ il] I hat's me ' 

1 Olivia looks at him coldly and continues her notes 
Mrs Bramson : It won’t come out, , 
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[Dan shrugs his shoulders, stands behind Mrs. 
Bramson’s chair, and studies her play. Olivia 
follows his example from her side. 

Olivia {pointing to two cards) : Look. 

Mrs. Bramson {infuriated) I saw that ! Lca^ c 
me alone, and don’t interfere. 

{A pause Dan makes a quick movement and puts 
one card on another. 

{Pleased and interested, quite unconscious to the 
difference in her aHitudc) Oh, yes, dear, of 
course 

Olivia {as Mrs. Bramson makes a move) : No, 
that’s a spade. 

Mrs. Bramson {sharph) . No such thing , it’s a 
club It’s got a wiggle on it. 

Dan • They both got wiggles on ’em. {Pointing 
to another card) This is a dub 

Mrs Bramson : Oh yes, dear, so it is ! 

Olivia {writing) Ihc iionmonger says there 
two extra gallons of paraffin not paid lor 

Mrs Bramson ; And they won t be paid for 
cither — not if I have to go to law about it. 

[A pause. She coughs absently. 

Dan : I’m sorry. Is my cigarette worrying 
you '* 

Mrs Bramson . No, no, dear. 

[This has Its effect on Olima Dan sits on the left 
of the table, where ‘‘ f.ast Lynne ” is open on tki 
table. 

I’m sick of patience. 

Dan {reading laboriously) “ You old-fashioned 
child ” 

Mrs Bramson . What ? 

Dan : East Lynne. 

Mrs. Bramson Oh. . . . 
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Dam {reeding) ; '“You old-fashioned child ! ’ 
rf torted Mrs. Yane. ‘ Why did you not put on 
your diamonds ? ’ * I — did —put on my dia- 
monds,’ stay-meied Lady Isabel. ‘ But I — took 
them ofl' again.’ ‘ What on eaith for ? ’ ” That’s 

the other lady speaking theic 

Mrs. Bramson ; Yes, dear. , . . 

Dan ■ “ ‘ What on earth for ? ' . . . ‘ I did not 
like to be too fine,’ answered Lady Isabel, with 
.1 laugh — ” {turning over) “ — and a blush. ‘They 
glittered so ! I feared it might be thought I had 
put them on to look fine.’ ” 

Mrs Bramson {absently) ; Good, isn’t it ? 

Dan f Jltckmg ash) : Oh, yes, reelistic. . . . (Read- 
trig) “ ‘ I sec you mean to set up among that 
cliss of people who pree-tend to dee-spise 
nrnyment,’ scornfully rce-niarked Mrs Vane. 
It is the ree-finemeut of alf-affectation, Lady 
>abel ’ ” 

[Jn excited knock at the kitchen door Dora enters. 
Dm turns 6aci the page nmf suneys iifiat fie das 
been reading, scratching kts head. 

ilRS Bramson {the old edge to hir iieice) ; What 

S II ’ 

3ora : Them men's in the nood again, 
dps Bramson What men ? 

5oka : The men lookin’ foi that Mis. Ghalfont. 
[d pause. Dan hums "Dartui ” under his breath 

Irs Bramson : You don’t mean to tell me 
>c\ re still at it ^ But they’ve been pottering 
houi since . . . when was that day Mr. Dan 
dl the Tallboys ? 

teRA {stressing a little bitteily) Mister Dan ? 
(jOTi/ing) ; Ahem ! . . . 

^■'>RA : Mister Dan first came to work for you, 
Hull, a week last Monday. . . . 

Bramson • Well, I think it’s a disgrace 
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Dora : I’ve found something ! 

[Dan’s humming stops abruptly ; he swivels round 
and looks at Dora, kts face unseen by the audunce 
Olivia and Mrs. Bramson stare at Dora ; a 
pause. 

Mrs. Bramson : Tou’ve found something ? 
Olivia : What ? 

Dora [excited] This ' 

[She holds out her left arm and lets fall from ho 
fist the length of a soiled belt A pause Olivia pul^ 
down her pencil and pad, goes to her, and looks at the 
belt. 

Olivia : Yes, of course, it's mine ' I missed ii 
last week . . , 

Mrs. Bramso\ [baulked of e'cdkmenl) Oh yes, I 
thought I iccogiiised it . What nonsense! 

[Dan looks at her, chuckling. 

Dora [going, dolefully) . I’m ever so disap- 
pointed . . 

[She goes into the kitchen Olivia goes to the arm- 
chair by the fireplace. 

Mrs. Bramson . She’ll he joining Scotland Yard 
next. . . . Go on, dear. 

Dan [reading ; “ ‘ It is the ree-finement 

affectation. Lady Isabel ’ ” 

[ The clock chimes. 

[Clapping his hands, to Mrs Bramson) Ah ' 

Mrs. Bramson [pleased] Oh, Danny . . 

[He hurries to the medicine cupboard and pows 
medicine into a spoon, Hublrt comes in from 1 1 
front door 

Hubert [eagerly) : Have you heard ^ 

Mrs. Bramson [eagerly] What ? 

Hubert ; Dora’s found a belt ! 

Mrs. Bramson [disappointed again) : Oh . 
was Olivia’s. 
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Hubert : I say, what a shame ' . . . 

Mi Bramson ' Tch, tch J . . . AIJ this sensation- 

mui t; 

D'VN drowns her speech by deftly pouring the 
foonjul of medtcine dottn her throat. He pushes her 
,‘itjcolate-box towards her, and strides briskly into 
the hall. 

] lomd . . 

Din [taking a soft hat from the rack and putting it 
on . Good for you, though, the w ay you arc. . . . 
\iRs Bramson ; Yrs, dear 

D^N [loming into the room, and beginning to take off 
hir oieralh) And mm it's iimr lor your w alk. . . 
{hmiling at Olivia) It’s all light, I got trousers 
on [Petlmg the oieralts oier bis feet, and tossing 
thim on to the LJl window-seat) Listen to rne talk- 
im; about your walk when you’ll be in a chair 
tali' iJic time . . . [ChuiUing, to Hubert) Thai’s 
isn’t it ! . . [.Going to Mrs. Bramson; 

iConif on, I got your shawl and your rug in the 
ull . . . 

tilts Bramson t<JJ he ivhiels her into the hall) : 
:1 AC you got niv pills ^ 

Jan I got them in my pocket. 

^Iks Bramson . And niy chocolates ? 

JiN. I got them in niy pocket too. Hcic’s 
fiiur li.u— better put it on youisclf. 

•IKS Bramson ; Yes, dear. 

1 • « . And here’s your shawl. 

'hts Bramson • It isn’t a shawl, it’s a cape. 

Kn Well, I don’t know, do I ? And I carry 
oar rug on my shoulder. .. (To the others] 
•'c you later ! Be good ? 

[S'liuttm^ iht front door, his uoici dying as the chair 
passis the left window, 

•owu this way to-day. , . . 
t-l pause. Hubert and Olivia look al each other. 
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Olivia {suddenly) : What do you think of him ? 
Hubert {a little taken aback) : Him ? Grannie’s 
white-headed boy, you mean ? Oh, he’s all 
right. {Heamly.y A bit slow in the uptake, oi 
course. I wish he’d occasionally take that fag- 
end out of hib inoutli. 

Olivia : He does. For }ier 
Hubert That’s true That’s why he’s made 
such a hit with her Funny I haven’t been able 
to manage it. In two weeks, too . . . it’s un- 
canny. 

Olivia Uncanny '* . I think it’s clever 

Hubert . You don’t think he’s a wrong ’un, 
do you ’ 

Olivia What do we know about him ^ 

Hubert Why . . . his Christian name 

OuviA And that’s all 
Hubert He looks pretty honest. 

Olivia : Looks ^ [After a pause ) It’s rather 
frightening to think what a fate can hide. . 

I sometimes catch sight of one looking at me 
Careful lips, and blank eyes. . . . And then I 
find I’m staring at mysell in the glass . . . and 
I realise how successfully I’m hiding thr 
thoughts I know so well . and then I knov 
we’re all . . . strangers. Windows, with blinds 
and behind them secrets What’s behind in 
eyes ^ [After a paiite, with a smile) You’re quiif 
right, it u moibid. 

Hubert : D’you think he’s a thief or some 
thing? By Jove, I left my links on the wash 
stand before lunch 

Olivia ; He’s acting . . . every minute of the 
time, I know he is 1 But he’s acting pretty well 
because I don’t know /low I know. . . . He’s 
walking about here all day, and talking a littM 
and smiling, and smoking cigarettes. . . . lit- 
penetrable . that’s what it is ! What’s 
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Toing on — in his mind ? What’s he thinking of? 
[Vehemently] Hi, is thinking of something ! All 
the ume ! What is it ^ 

{Dan enters from the front door and smiles broadly 
ai them. 

Dan : Anybody seen my lady’s pills ’> It’s a 
matter of life and death. ... I thought / had 
cm 

[Hubert chuckles. 

OiiviA [after a pause, in a level voice) : Oh, yes. 
They’re m the lop diasser of the desk. I’m so 
)Orry 

Dan : Thank yon. 

[Ue salutes her, goes to the desk, and takes out the 
pilli They watch him. 

Mrs. Bramson [off] : Danny ! 

Dan ; Oh, yes, here they are . . . 

Hubert [to say something) Is she feeling oflF 
colour again ? 

Dan ^on his vt>t^ to ih» ftoni dowi) •. Off colcsva ? 
She’s ne\cr been on ii, man ! To hear her go 
On you’d think the only thing left is aitificial 
respii.il ion. And chocolates . . . {Laughing, and 
tailing) Coming ' 

[IJe goes, shutting the Jiont door behind him. 
huBERi No, really you have to laugh ! 

'•lima ■ But wliat you’ve just seen . . . that’s 
illy what I mean ' It’s acting I He’s not 
JCiiig himself for a nunutc- it’s all put on for 
)ur benefit . . . don’t you sec ’ 

ItniRT [hanienngly) ; D'you know, I think 
'ou re in love with him. 

Olivia [with rather more impatience than ij neces- 
<^ry) : Don’t be ridiculous. 

iuBERT ; I was only joking. 

JtiviA : He’s common and insolent, and I dis- 
>ke him intensely. 
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[Mrs. Terence comes in from the kitchen. 

Mrs. Terence : What’ll you ’ave for tea, scotit 
or crumpets ? Can’t make both. 

Olivia : What d'you think of Dan ? 

Mrs. Terence : Dan ? Oh, ’e’s all right. Bit o< 
mystery. 

Hubert : Oh. 

Mrs. Terence {thulling the kitchen door an, 
coming into the middle of the room) : Terrible lia: 
o’ course. But then a lot of us are. Told me ht 
used to ’unt to ’ounds and ’ave 'is own pack 
Before ’e went up in the world and went a.<. z 
page-boy, I suppose. 

Olivia (/<? Hiibert) : You see ? He wouldn' 
try that on with us, but couldn’t resist it wul 
her. 

Hubert ; I wonder how soon the old girl'll gel 
his number ? . . . Oh, but fair play, we’re talk- 
ing about the chap as il he were the most 
terrible 

Mrs. Terence : Why, what's 'e done ? 

Hubert ; Exactly. 

Olivia : I don’t know, but I feci so strongly . 

Is Dora there ? . . . {Calling cautiously) Dora ! 

Mrs. Terence ■ Oh, she won’t know anv 
thing. She’s as ’alf-witted as she’s lazy, and 
that’s sayin’ a lot. She’d cut ’er nose off to stop 
the dust-bin smelling sooner than empty it, she 
would. 

[Dora comes in from the kitchen, wiping her haudi 
on her apron. 

Dora ; Did somebody say Dora ? 

Olivia : Has Dan said any more about marry- 
ing you ? 

Dora : No. She ’asn’t brought it up again, 
either. 

Olivia ; Does he talk to you at all ? 
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RA [perplexed) • Oh . . . only how-do-you-do 
[ i,eg-your-pirdon. I’ve never really spent 
r time in ’is company, you see. Except, o’ 
nsc - 

B] KT : Quite. What's your idea of him ^ 

R\ Oh . . . [Moling to the centre of the room) 

, all tight, 'lakes ’is fun w'hcre ’e finds it. 
J leaves it . . . Cracks 'imself up, you know, 
lends ’e doesn’t rate a twopenny, but always 
'is eye on what vou’re thinking of ’irn ... if 
1 1 now what I mean. 

iviA : Yes, I do. That incredible vanity . . . 
y always have it. Ahvays. 

BTRr : Who •’ 

A pause. 

IVIA : Muidcrcrs 
.1 paw. They stare at her. 

BERr : Good God ! . , . 

.s li'RENc.r . P'sou mean . . this woman 
y’le looking for ■' 

ivn ; I’m sure of it. 

s rcRENCE : But 'c'b such a — such a ordinary 

iviA • 'fliat’s )ust it and then he's suddenly 
• . . extraoidinary. I’ve felt it ever since I 
ird him sing that song — I told you 

BruT : That ’’ mighty-Iak-a-iose ” thing, 
1 mean ? Oh, but it's a pretty well-known 

a __ 

itiA : It’s more than that. I’ve kept on saying 
myself ; No, mui dor’s a thing we read about 
the papers ; it isn’t rctil life ; it can’t touch 
• ■ But it can. And it’s hete. All round us. 
the forest ... in this house. ^Ve’^e . . . living 
h It. (AJter a pause, rising decisively) Bring his 
in here, will you, Mrs. Terence ? 



Mrs. Terence (staggered) : Ts luggage ? 
covering, to Dora) Give me a ’aad. 

\Wide-cj!ed, ihe goes into the kitchen, follow i 
Dora. 

Hubert : I say, this is a bit thick, you kriv ^ 
Sp>lllg 

Oi-iviA iurgenlh) . Wc may never have the houi 
to oursehes a(>ain. 

[.We rum to ciuh itinJoiv and looks out acto\ ii, 
forest. Mrs. Tlkinci returns carrying lugg,,, 
one large and one small suitcase. 

Dora follows, lugging an oldfashiotud rji^ 
leather hat-bow 

Mrs. TivCLNi l places the suitcases on the triin^ 
Dora plants the hat-ho\. 'ii the middle of the foot 
Mrs, Terence {in a conspiratorial tone) : TJijs 
all. 

Hubert ; But look here, we can’t do this — — 
[Olivia snaps open the lid of the larger sujhit 
Willi aferti. i 

[A pause. Iky look, almost afraid. Dora ;»( ) 
to the back of the table. 

Mrs. Teri.nce {as Olivia lifts it gingerly' 1 
dirty shirt . . . 

Hubert : Thai's all iighl. 

Olivia ; A clean pair of socks . . . packu 
ra^or-blades . . . 

Hubert : We shouldn’t be dninq this — I fi 

as if I were at school again^ 

Mrs. Terence • binglet . . . 

Olivia : Ifalf ticket to Shepperley Palais 
Danse . . . 

Mrs. Terince : Oh, it’s a proper ’aunt ! 

Dora : Oh, ’ore’s a pocket-book. With a h tie 
[She gives the letter to Mrs. I'erencl and the p'di 
book to Olivia.) 
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lUBFST ; Look l»ere, this is going a bit too far — 

pu f an’t do this to a chap 

Ins. Terence [taking the letter from the em elope) : 
)on’t be silly, dear, your wife’ll do it to 
oil ’undreds of times . . . [Sniffing the noftpaper) 
'ooh. . . . [Reading, as they crane over her shoulder) 
Dear Baby-Face my own ...” Signed Lil . . 

)j iviA What awful writing . . . 

Ills Terence {reapin';, •. “. . Next tune 
ou strike Newcastle, O K. by me, baby. . . .” 
)i.h ! 

hiBLRT : Just anotliei serv'aiit-girl Sorry, 
)ora 

)oRA [lugubriously) : OK 

)ii\iA (rummaging m the pocket-hool i Bus ticket 
3 Thorburton, some snaps . . . 

(iRa. Terence : Look at ’er bust ' 

jliiviA : Here’s a group. . . . Look, Hubert. . . 

I [Hi BERT /oiru her in Jiont of tht tille. 

I iJLRt This wench is lalhcr fetching 

as. Tireme (crosding bihteen than) Look 
^ . The impudence, ’or being taken in a 

ptliing-huit I . . 

'OKA . He’s not in this one. is ’e 
Cjblrt [impiisiiil) t)h, I sai . their \h( is > 
Irs Terence 

CT 1 

1 iJJ M • The missing female t In fsont of t 'e 
11 man . . . You rcinembei tlic photogi aph of 
tr in the Mirror ? 

^RA ; It’s awful to think she may be dead. 

. . . 

■Rs. Terence : Looks ever so sexy, doesn’t she ^ 
01 ' \ • ’Ere’s one of a little hn\ 

^1' lA : How extraoiduiary . . . 
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Hubert : What ’ 

Olivia : It’s himself. 

Dora • The little Eton collar. . . . Oh, dear . 
ever so sweet, isn’t it ? 

Mrs. TfRENCE : Now that’s what I call a real 
innocent face. . . . 

Hubert {going io the centre of the room) : 'Well, 
that’s that. . . . 

Olivia : Wait a minute, wasn’t there another 
one ? [Seeing the hat-box) Oh, yes ... 

Hubert [lifting it on to a chair) Oh, thi' , 
yes. . . . 

Dora ; Old-fashioned isn’t it ? 

Mrs. Terence : I should tliink he got it from a 
box-room at the Tallboys 

Olivia f puzzld) But it looks so extraor- 
dinary [She gim a ntdden t,asp.) 

[TAyi look at her She is itaring at the box 
A pause. 

Hubert • What is it ? 

Olivia : I don’t know. .Suppose there i' 
something . . inside it ■* 

[j1 pause. They stare at her, fascinated by h" 
thought. The front door bangs They are electrijut 
into action • but it is too late. It is Dan. 

He goes briskly to the table. 

Dan ; She wants to sit in the sun now and hat r J 
bit of East Lynne. Talk about changin’ youi 
mind 

[He sees the suitcases on the table before him, and » 
motionless and silent. A pause. 7 he others dare «« 
move. He finally breaks the situation, takes uf 
“ East Lynne ” from the table, and walks sloi4 
back to the front door He stops, looks round d 
Hubert, smiles, and comes down to htm. 
marmer is normal — too normal. 
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louW I have it hack, please ^ It’s the only one 
got. .. 

[tjBtRT Oh . . . yes, of course. . . (Handing 

m the pocket-book ) 

>AN {taking It) ■ Thank yon \ cr\ much 

luBERT Not at all . . 1 . (To Olivia) 

Icie, you deal with this. It’s beyond me 

)an (to him) Did you see the picture of me 
hen I was a little fellow ^ 

luBrRT . Yes. . . . Very jolly. 

)av (turning to Mrs Ierencj-) Did ^ It 
las in the inside of my wallet 

4rs Terence : Oh . . . was it ’ 

)vN Yes Where I should be kerpintf my 
hone) , only any bit of monev I ha\ e 1 always 
ftp on me, (Turning to Hirert) Salei, don’t 
toll think ? 

'uiiEKr (smiling ueakly) . Ye-cs. . . . 

AN • I only keep one ten-liob note in this 
dllet, foi emergencies . . (Looking) That’s 

nm It’s gone. 

[//'’ looks at Hubert. The others look blankly at 
ni another. 

I expect I dropped it somewhere. . . . What 
d 1 ou think of the letter ^ 

tin RT : Letter ^ 

AN \ ou got in ymur hand. 

tHERr : Well, I didn’t — er 

an • Means well, does Lil ; but we had a 
" (Taking back the letter) She would spy on 
E \nd if theie’s anythin’ I hale, it’s spy in . 
in’t you agree ^ 

uisERr ; Ye-es. 
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Dan : I’d sooner have anythin’ than a spy 
(7b Mrs. Terence) Bar a murderer, o’ course. 

[A pause He is arranging his property in kis wallet 

Hubert {incredulous) * Wliat — what did yoi 
say ? 

Dan {turning to him, casuallj') Bar a murdejei, 
o’ couisc. 

[Ox r\ lA steps foru ard Mrs Terence steps ba^ I 
from the chair on u huh the hat-box has been placed 

Olivia {incisivclf) : Talking of minder, do ^ou 
know anything about Mis. Chalfont’s whcit- 
aboiits at the moment ^ 

[Dan tumi to fur, and for the fait time sees the hat 
box. He standi mntionliii A pause. 

Dan : Mis. Who 

OriviA . You can’t pr^'tond >ou*ve never heard 
of her. 

Dan (turning lo Huber i, recoimng himself) : Oh 
Mrs. Chalfont’s whereabouts ' I thought siic said 
her name was Mrs. Ohalfontsw rai {Pn fusel 
Silly . . . Sweat — about — couldn’t think 

Oliv ia • Well ? 

Dan {sldl lookma at Hubirt, brightly, afiei i 
pause) I’ve nothin’ lo go on, but I think she 
been . . . murdered 

Hubert : OIi, you do 

Dan : Yes, I do. 

Mrs Terincl IVhoby’’ 

Dan : They sa/ she had several chaps on 3| 

String, and {Suddenly} There w'as one fellni'i 

a London chap, a bachelor, very citified — w ill 
a tair moust {He stares at Hubert.) 

Hubert {touching his moustache, unconsciousl) 
What are y ou looking at me for ? ' 
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)an Well . . . you wasn’t round these parts 
tc day she bunked, was you ? 

luBERT : Yes, I was, as a matter of fact. 
(significantly) : Oh. . . . 

Irs Bramson’s Voice {calling in the garden) : 
)anny ’ 

iLprRr [flustered] . Wbat in God’s name arc 
oil petting at '* 

[D\n smiles and shrugs his shmildirs regretfully 
at him, and goes nut though the fionl door Olima 
sits at the table 

,Irs Terenil (to Hubert, perpkxid) . Are 
on sure you didn’t do it, sir '* 

luBERT ; I’m going out for a ]>rf ath of an 

[lie takes his hat and itick as he goes throtgh the 

i itdl, and goes out through the front door 

[rs Terence {lo Oiivia) You don’t still 
ink 

iti lA I won’t say any more I know how 
Illy It sounds 

[Dora runs into the I lichen, sniiillmg 

[rs Iirence [to ChiMv) The svav )ou 
oikcd us all up * Uorsn’t it ill go to show 

'She hears Dan return, and looks round apprehen- 
'ueh He goes to the tabli do,i h and looks at the tito 
'll teases. 

AN (smiling, to Mrs. Tirtnci ; Would you 
iiid please givm’ me a hand -with the tid)m’ 
> ’ . . [Taking up the sintcasis) And earnin’ 

^ otliei one ? . . [Going into the kitchen, fulloit ed 
' Mrs Terence earning the hit-box) Looks as if 
1 1 goin’ on om holidays, doesn’t it ? . 

fOi OIA IS alone for a morrunt She starei before her, 
><->pk\cd Dan returns She looks ai'O) He looks 
her, his eyes narroued. A pause. Studung her, he 
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makes from a pocket of his jacket a formidable- 
looking clasp-knife, unclasps it, and tests the blade 
casually with his 'fingers. He glances at the mantel- 
piece, crosses to it, takes down a stick, and beqinr 
to sharpen the end of it Olivia watches him A 
pause. 

Olivia : Did vou do it ^ 

[He whittles at the stick. 

Dan . You wouldn’t be bad-lookin’ witlmut 
them glasses. 

Olivia : It doesn’t interest me very much wl)4t 
I look like. 

Dan : Don’t ^ou believe it. . (Surveying the 
shamngs in the hearth) Tch ' . . . Clumsy . 
{Looking round, and suing a newspaper lying on th\ 
table) Ah . . . 

[He croises to the table 

(Smiling, with the suspicion of a mock-bow) Exciis'j 
me , (He unfolds the nciispaper on the table an', 
begins to u hittle the sink our it ) I 

Olivia : You’i e very conceited, aren’t you ’’ 
Dan (reassuringly) . Yes 

Olivia And you are acting all the time, arcii 
you ? 

Dan (staring at her, as if astonished) : Acini 
Actin’ what ^ (Leaning over the table, on both arm 
Look at the way I can look you in the 
I’ll stare you out . . . 

Olivia (staring into his eyes) : I have a theoiy it 
the criminals who can look you in the eyes, u* 
the honest people who blush and look away 

Dan (smiling) : Oh. . . . 

Olivia (after a pause, challenging) : It’s a \etJ 
blank look, though, isn’t it ? 

Dan (smiling) : Is it ^ 
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Olivia : You are acting, aren’t you ’ 

D [after a pause, in a whisper, almost joyfully) ' 

\ es * 

OiiMA {fascinated) And uliat are you like 
u) tn you stop acting 
D \N I dumio It’s so long since I stopped. 
Oiniv But vJicn lon’ie alone ^ 
pvN Then 1 act imic than ever 1 do 

t )iiviA ^\hy'^ 

) w I dunno , ’< luse 1 like it I Breaking 

he lam , pulhnt^ a ihair round to the talle) Now 
^l^^t d say if I ask a quislion or two for a 
diinfc ^ {Sillins; in the chair, facing her) Just for 
i (luiiEie VVliy can’t >ou lake a bit of an 
nleicst in sonit othtr bod\ but me ■* 

(taken abaci I in not inteiesled in >ou 
Dnl> )ou don’t talk Ihits bound to make 
Hople wondci 

1 (an talk a lot sonKtinics \ diop o’ 
Innii. in tkes a powci o dilTeieiitc to me 
(nil in ) You d be suipnsed Ah 

I \l/i iiuiniK to Ins unk 
huiA I wondei il I would. 

)an I know you would . 

liivis I think I can diignose you ill light 

i w Carry on. 

hiviA 'Vou hat en't any feelings . . at all ... 
[//( luokf sloulj lip at lici hue lia\ stnuk home 

hit toil live in .a woild of tour own ... A 
loild ol your own imagination. 

Jan I don’t undeistand so ttiy well, not 
Will’ so very litei-cr-airy 

Jlivia You follow me peilectly ttell 

\lle shrugs Ins shoulders laughs, and gm i on 
aikiUling 
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ISan : D’you still think there’s been a bit (>’ 
dirty work ? 

Olivia : I don’t know what to think now. I 
suppose not. 

D.an {intent on fits work, his back to the audiena 
Disap])ointed ? 

Olivia : What on earth do you mean ? 

Dan : Disappointed ? 

Olivia doiisihtng, tn spite of herself) : Yes, ] 
suppose I am. 

Dan : Why? 

Olivia [the tension at last lelaxed) : Oh, 1 don’t 
know. . . . Because nothing much has c\pr 
happened to me, and it’s a dull day, and 
it’.s the depths of the countiy. . . . I doiii 
know. . . . 

[A piercing scream from the bottom of the gardii 
A pause. 

Mrs, Bramson CskrieLini^ from the other side of Ik 
bouse) : Danny ! . . . Danny ! 

[The clatter of footsteps in the garden. Dura rim 
in from the hall, breathless and terrified. 

Dora : They’ie diggin’ ... in the rubbi'b- 
pit . . . 

Olivia ; Well ? 

Dora : Theie’s something sticking out. . . . 
Olivia : What ? 

Dora : A hand . . . Somebody’s hand ! . . . ( *li 
Miss Grayne . . . somebody’s hand. . . . 

[She runs whimpering into the kitchen, as OlivI* 
rises and runs to the left window and looks out. 

Mrs. Bramson’s Voice {calling, off) : Danny ! 

[Dan rises slowly, his back to ike audience. Olim^ 
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turns and suddenly sees him. Horror grows in her 

lace 

The blare of music. The lights dim out. 


SCENE II 

The music plays in darkness for a few bars, then 
the curtain rises again. The music fades away. 

Late afternoon, two days later. Olivia is seated 
above the table snipping long cuttings from news- 
papers and pa.sting them into a ledger. A knock at 
the front door. She starts nervously. Another knock. 
Mrs. Terence comes in from the kitchen carrying 
a smoothing-iron. 

das. Terence : If it’s them police again, I’ll 
a.sh their helmets in with this. If it lands me 
iree months, I will. 

) JMA : 'rhey’re from Scotland Yard, and they 
on't wear helincLs. 

Irs. Terence : TTien they’re going to gel 
irt. . . . {Going into the hall) I can tell by their 
)oks what they think. And they better not 
link it, neither. 

h.iviA ; And what do they think ? 

dits. Terence {over her shoulder) : They think 
' me. I know they think it’s me. 

[She goes into the hall and opens the front door. 

h'UERT (outside) : Good afternoon, Mrs. 
ei ence. 

Irs. Terence : Oh . . . come in, sir. {Coming 
into the room) It’s a civilian for a change. 

{She is followed by Hubert. 
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Hubert {to Olivia) : I say, this is all getting 
pretty terrible, isn’t it ? 

Olivia : Yes, terrible. 

Mrs. Terenc'e : Oh, terrible, terrible. There's 
one word for it ; it’s tciiible. Forty-eight hoi. s 
since they found ’ei. 'Ihey’ll never get ’im non 

Hubert ; Teriible. . . . 

Mrs. Terence : There was another charabanc 
load just after two o’tlo* k. All standin’ round tlie 
nibbish-’eap eatiii' sandwiches. Sensation, that s 
what it is. 

Olivia : Would you like some food, Hubert ’’ 
Hublrt : Well, I 

Mrs. Terencl : They’ie still looking for the 
’ead. 

Hubfr'j {to Olima, xmth a slig/ti gtmact) : No. 
thanks. I had lunch. 

Mrs. Terence ; Mangled, she was, mangled. . 
Did you see your name in the t'xpress, sir ? 

Hubert : I — ei — did catch a glimpse of it, yes 

Mrs. Tlrence : Little did you think, sii, whi n 
you was digging that pit for my ruVrbish, cli'’ 
’E may ’ave been zvatchirC you digging it . . 
ooh ! I have to sit in my kitchen and think 
about it. 

Hubert ; Then w'hy don’t y'ou leave ? 

Mrs. Terence {indignantly) : How can I lca\c, 
with the whole village waitin’ on me to idl 
’em the latest ? {Going iowardi the kitchen) I ’eauj 
’er ’ead must have been ofi’ at one stroke. One 
stroke. . . . 

Hubert : Really. 

Mrs. Terence {turning at the door) : She wasn't 
interfered with, though. 

[She goes into the kitchen. 
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[UBERT : How they all love it. . . , How’s the 

t :l iddy bearirie, up in the old invalid chair, eh ? 

iiviA : She’s bui sting out ol it with health, 
.nd loving it inori than anybody This is my 
licit job — a press-cutting book. There was a 
idiue of her in the Chronicle yestciday ; she 
mi^ht twenty-six lopics. 

lum Kt {taking his pipe out) : She ll gel to believe 
.(* did it herself in the end. ... Is she in ? 

tiiviA : She’s gone ovei to Bieakcrly to inter- 
icw a local paper. 

hTiirRT : The lad pushing the go-cart? . . . 
Ic's the devoted son all right, isn’t he ’ 

)] ivL't {lifter a pause) : I don’t talk to him much. 

li litRi : Nice fellow I’\c thought a lot about 
idt prying into his things ptettv bad show', 
.dlv, you know. {Coing to the left window) I 
oiider if tlicy’ll ever nab him? 

)nviA {utth a start) . What do you mean ? 

It BiRi : The ft How who did it. . . . Wonder 
hat lie’s doing now. 

)tiMA : I wonder 

h BLui : Damn cli\cr job, vou know, quietly. 

. . I hat wa.s a rum touch, finding th.it broken 
p-stick in the lubbish-hcap. . . . You know, 
le fact they still have iks idea wherc this 
Oman’s head is- — 

hiviA {convulsiuly) : Don’t. . . . 

ItiiERT : Sony. 

JciviA {(fter a pause) . It’s a hit of a stiain. 
h ELRi {eamesll ) ) : Then vvhv don’t you leave ? 
hiviA : I — I couldn't affoid it. 

hiURr : But you could, if \ou niairied me ' 

, look here {Onna to her) You said v-ou’d 

dl me to-day. So here I am -er — popping the 
I'nstion again. There’s nothing much to add, 
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except to go over the old ground again, and 
say that I’m not what you’d call a terribly 
brainy chap, but I am straight. 

Olivia : Yes, I know. 

Hubert : Though, again, I’m not the sort tl at 
gets into corners with a pipe and never opens 
his mouth from one blessed year’s end to tliE 
other. I can talk. 

Olivia : Yes, you can. 

Hubert : An all-round chap, really — that’s me. 
Olivia : Yes. 

Hubert : Well ? 

Olivia : I’m soriy% Hubert, but I can’t. 
Hubert : You can’t ? But you told me that day 
we might make a go ol it, or words to that 
effect 

Oi.ivia : I’ve thought it over since then, and 
I’m afraid I can’t. 

[A pause. 

Hubert : What’s changed you ? 

Olivia : Nothing’s changed me, Hubert. I’tc 
just thought the matter over, that’s all. 

[A pause. He crosses towards the fireplace. 
Hubert : Is it another man ? 

Olivia {startled) : Don’t be silly. {Collecting fur- 
self ) What man could I possibly meet, coop(d 
up here ? 

Hubert : Sorry. Can’t be helped. Sorry. 

Dan {in the garden) : There we are. — Nice outingi 
eh 

Olivia : So am I. 

[The front door opens and Dan wheels in Mkp 
Bramson. He is as serene as ever, but more animtiU^ 
than before. He is dressed the same as in the previ 
scene, and is smoking his usual cigarette. HuBruT' 
sits at the table. 
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KN {hangmg up her rug tn the hall) Back home 
HP.— I put ' our gloves away 

Bs Bramson {as he wheels her tn) . I feel dead. 
( I Iiibert) Oh, It’s you. . . I feel dead 

{sitting beside her on the sofa, full of high 
nli) Don’t you be a silly old ’oman, you 
)k IS prt tty as a picture — strawbcines and 
am in your face, and not a day over forty , 
d when l’\e made you a nice cup of tea 
u'll be twenty-five in the sun and eit,htecn 
th your back to the light, so you think your- 
f lucky ' 

Rs Bramson {as he digs her tn the side) Oh, 
innv, you aie a terror' [To the others) He’s 
Lii at me like this all the way. I must say it 
"ps me alive 

IN {as she hands him her hat and ape) But y ou 
1 dead I get you 

lU) Bramson {kittenish) Oh, you caution • 
tu’ll be the death of me ' 

V t nagging his finger at her) Ah-hi ’ {Hang~ 
tp hci things in the hall) Now w hat’d \ou like 
diop of in voui tea — gin, whisky, liqueur 
tindy , or a nice dollop of sailor’s rum, eh ■’ 

Bramson Just listen to him ' Now don’t 
ikc me laugh, dear, because there s alw ays 
r heart 

IN [sitting beside her again) • You’ve lost your 
irt, you know you have, to the little feller 
It pushes your pi am — ^you know you have ' 

I s Bramson {laughing shnllv) Pram ' Well ' 
er laugh cut short) It’s wicked to laugh, with 
s— this thing all lound us 

{sobering portentously) I forgot (4s she 
iirs) Not in a draught, are you ? {Shutting the 
nl door and coming doun to Hubert) D’you 
ncraber, Mr Laurie, me pulling your leg 
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about you havin’ done it ? Funniest thing out 
. . . Talk about laugh ! 

Mrs. Bramson (fondly) : Tttt ! . . . 

Dan (a glint of mischief in his eyes) : I think 
better get the tea before I get into hot Wc ( i 

(He goes towards the kitchen. 

Olivia : Mrs. Tcieiicc is getting the tea. 

Dan (at the door) : She don’t make tea like ini 
Tm an old sailoi, Miss Gra\iie. Don’t >0 
forget that. 

[He goes into the kitchen. 

Olivia ; I'm not inleiested, I'm afraid. 

Mrs. BRAMSfJN hi heeling hersilf to the front oj tl 
table) : Look hcie, Olnia, ■you’re downrinli 
rude to that bov, and il theie’s one thing tli.' 
ncvei gets a wt'nian an\\\heie, it’s tiidcn'S' 
What have you got against him 

Hubert : Surely he’s got moie to say io 
himself to-day than when I met him before 

Mrs. Bramson : Oh, he’s been in rare spim 
all day. 

Hubert ; Johnny Walker, judging by the wliit 
of breath I got just now. 

Mrs. Bramson : Meaning whisky ? 

Hubert : Yes. 

Olivia : I’te never heard you make a juki 
before, Hubei t. 

Hubert : Didn’t realise it was one till I’d ^aic 
it. Sorry. 

Mrs. Bramson : It’s not a joke ; it’s a libt 1 
(A knock at the front door. 

Come in. 

[Nurse Libby enters from the front door. 

The boy’s a teetotaller. 

Hubert : Sorry ; my mistake. 
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'JuRSE : Good alternoon. Shall I wait for you 
1) youi bedioom ? 

VJrs. Bramson : Yes I feel absolutely dead. 

\i’kse (turning at the bedroom, eagerly) : Anything 
^lvi re the muider ? 

fli Bi RT : I believe her head was cut off at one 
itrok* . 

Vlrse (brightly) : Oh, poor tiling. . . . 

[iilie goes into the bedroim. Dan returns from the 
kitchen, carrying a tray of tea and cakes. 

Dvn : There you are, fresh as a daisy. — Three 
ninps, as per usual, .ind some of the cakes you 
ike- 

Mrs Bramson (aj he pours out Inr tea) : Thank 
,ou deat. . . . Let me smell sour bieath. (After 
mulling it) Clean as a v^histlc. Smells of pepper- 
mints 

CUiviA Yes. There were some in the kitchen. 
Hubert : Oh. 

I.’rs Bramson (to lIinERr, as Dan pours out 
tiio tiKire cups) : So \ou won’t sta\ to tea, Mr — 

ti - - 

Hubert ; Er— (rising)— no, thank you. . . . 
[Dan sits in ITublri’s chair. 

I think I’ll get off liefore it’s daik. Good-bye, 

Mi''. Biamsun. Guod-lne, Mi.— tr 

LitN (grinning and saluting) : Dan. Just Dan. 

\lJe opens the pnss-cuUtng ledger. 
fhiiiRr (to Oiima) : Good-bsc. 
h iviA (njfi) : Good-bye, Hubert. I’m sorry. 

[Dan raises his cup as tf drinking a toast to Mrs. 
Bramson. She jollows suit. 

dti.ERi ; Can’t be hdix'd. . . . It’ll get dark 
i'Rlv to-day, I think, bunny how the evenings 
in this time of year. Good night. 
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Dan : Good night. 

Hubert (to Olivia) : Good-bye. 

Olivia : Good-bye. 

[Sfie goes to the right itindow-seat. 

Mrs. Bramson : Johnny Walker, indeed ' 
Impertinence ! 

Dan {drinking tea and scanning press-cuttings) 
Johnny Walker 

Mrs. Bramson : Never you mind, dear. . 
Any more of those terrible people called ’ 
Reporters ? Police ? 

Dan {gaily) : 1 here’s a defi-nite failin’ off in 
attendance to-day. Sunday, I expect. 

Mrs. Bramson : Hush, don’t talk like that, 
dear. 

Dan : Sorry, mum. 

Mrs. Bramson : And don’t call me “ mum ” ' 

Dan ; Well, if I can’t call you Mrs. Bramson, 
what can I call you ^ 

Mrs. Bramson : If you were very good, I mmlit 
let you call me . . . mother I 

Dan {mischievously, his hand to his foreland) . O.K , 
mother. 

Mrs. Bramson {joining in his laughter) : Oh, ycu 
arc in a mood to-day ! {Suddenly, imperioush) 
I want to be read to now. 

Dan {crossing to the defk, in mock resignation 
Your servant, mother o’ mine. . . . What’ll t 
have ? The Channtngs ? The Red Court Farm / 

Mrs. Bramson : I’m tired of them. 

Dan : Well ... oh ! {Taking a large Bible Ji’H' 
the top of the desk) What about the Bible ? 

Mrs. Bramson : The Bible ? 
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fc)Av ; It’s Sunday, you know. I was brought up 

In >t ! 

Iirs. Bramson : So was I . . . East Lynne's nice, 
Ihoiigh. 

D^N ; Not as nice as the Bible. 

Mrs. Bramson [doubtfully) : All right, dear ; 
makes a nire change. . . . Not that I don’t often 
d p into it. 

D\n ; I'm sure yon do. (Blowing the dust off the 
book] Now where’ll I read ? 

Mr.s. Bramson (unentlmdnsttc) : At random’s 
nire, don’t you think, dear? 

D\n At random. . . . Yes. . . . 

Mrs Bramson ; The Old Testament 

D \N (turning ovet leases thoughtfully) . At random 
in the Old Testament’s a bit risky, don’t you 
think so ? 

I^Mrs. Terence comes m /torn the kitchen. 

Mrs Terence (to Mrs. Bramson\ : The paper- 
hf v’.s at the back door and says you’re in the 
■AitK oj the IVurld again. 

Mrs. Bramson (inUiisted) : Oh ! . . . (Simulating 
iiidijfiicnre) That honibJe boy again, when the 
one thiin> I want is to blot the whole thing out 
d 1 ray niind. 

Mks. Terence : ’Ou many copies d’you want ? 
^h;s. Bramson : Get three. 

tins. Terence : Anel ’e sa>-s thei-e’s a placard in 
ihtppetley with your name on it. 

IIrs. Bramson : What docs it say ? 

^fus. Terence : “ Mrs. Bramson Talks.” 

[iS//f £()ei hack towards the kitchen, 

IIrs. Bramson ; Oh. (As Mrs. Terence reaches 
kitchen door) Go at once into Shepperley and 
)rdcr some. At once ! 
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Mrs. Terence : Can’t be done. 

Mrs. Bramson : Can’t be done ? What d’yoi 
mean, can’t be done ? It’s a scandal. What an 
you paid for ? 

Mrs. Terence {coming back, furious) : I’m 
paid ! And ’aven’t beenfoi two weeks ! And I’n 
not coming to-moriow unless I am ! Put th.i 
in your copybook and blot it. 

\She goes back into the kitchen, banging the door 

Mrs. Bramson : Isn’t paid ? Is she mad ? ( 7 1 
Olivi\) Are you mad ? Why don’t you p.n 
her ? 

Olivia {coming dnun) Because you don’t gi\« 
me the money to do it with 

Mrs. Bramson • I— i Jumbling at her bodice) 
wheel me over to that cupboard. 

[OiiviA IS about to do so, uhen she catches Dan 
eye. 

Olivia {to Dan, pointedly) Pei haps you'd to 
into the kitchen and get the papei from Mn 
Terence 

Dan {afUr a suond's pause, with a laugh) : (Ji 
course I will, madam ! Anythin’ you say ! An\ 
thin’ you say ! 

[Hi careers into the kitchen, still carrying the Bil'i 
Mrs. Bramson has jished up tu o keys on the erui c/ 
a long black tape. Oiivia wheels her over to t't 
cupboard above the jireplaie. 

Olivia : If you give me the key, I’ll get it lot 
you. 

Mrs. Bramson : No fcai ! 

[She unlocks the cupboard ; it Imm out to be a nmJi 
but very substantial saje 

{Unlocking the safe, muiteimg io hirscf) Won’t 
into Sheppetley, indccu . . . never heard d 
such impel tinence. . . . 
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\ Ske takes out a cash-box from among some deeds ^ 
ur hiks tt with the smaller key, and takes out a mass 
of fit e-pound and pound notes 

rht A\ay these servants — what aic you staring 

t > 

')i iviA Isn’t It rather a lot of money to hav e in 

111 llOCiSt ^ 

f) 1 Drsmson ‘ Put not tom trust in banks ” 
int motto, and al\\a\s will be 

)j IMA Bui that’s hundreds ol pounds' 
1 — 

Its Brvmson (handing her tuo nnks) D’you 
nndti I wouldn’t let vou have the key ^ 

Ilivi\ Has anybody <1 e asked you for it ^ 

Irs Bpamson [locking (he cash-box end putting it 
lit in the sufi) 1 wouldn’t let a soul touch it 
sot a soul Not even Danny 

[ She snaps the safe, I icks it, and slips the keys bark 
mill hr bosam 

ItiMA II r he tsked you lot it ’’ 

sIrs BRAMso^ 1 1 s enough to hayc those 
lolu linen prying \oi foiward girl, without 

liiviA lurgrnlh't Please ' Has he ^ 

diis Bramson an ell, he did o(Ri to fetch some 
tioi ey yesterdav toi the d iiy But I wouldn’t 
1 him the key ' Oh, no ' 

bi VIA VVhy'^’ 

Mr Bramson Do I want to see him waylaid 
►wi attacked, and my key stolen ^ Oh, no, 
1' Id him, that k«y s( lys on me 

ivuA Did he — ^know how much money there 
in there ? 

^Rs Bramson I told him ' Do you wonder I 
ttk to the key, I said —what is the matter with 
all these questions ^ 
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OuviA : Oh, it’s no use 

[iSAe goes to the armchair below the fireplace and sitt 
in it. Dan returns from the kitchen, with a copy of 
the “ Jifews of the World," the Bible tucked under hu 
arm, a cigarette stub hetueen hu lips. 

Dan : He says ihey’ic soilin’ like hot cakes ' 
{Handing the papei to Mrs. Bramson) There you 
a:c, I've found the pkuc foi yoii — ^vholc pagt, 
headlines an' all. ■ ■ 

Mrs. Bramson : Oh, ^es. . . . 

[Dan stands with one knee on the sofa, and turns 
over the pages of hu Bible. 

[Reading brfaihhsdj, 1 er back to the fireplan 
“ . . . The \’ic uni’s Past ”... with anothd 
picture of me undcinc.ith ' [Looking closer, dashed 
Oh, taken at Tonlindge the )ear before the wai 
really it isn't right. ... [To Olivia, savouring d 
“ The Bungalow of Death ! . . . Giuesoriie 
finds. . . Iicndish murdciei still at large. . 

The emema of the nussinn htacl , . wheie is i 
buried ^ ” Oh, yes ' [She goes on read.r. 

silently to hersi If ) 

Dan [suddi til] , in a clear < nice) ” . . Ble^si d is i ni 
man . . . that walketh not iii tlu counsel of ihf 
ungodly . noi staudeth in the way ol sinnii 
. . . nor sitleth in the seal ol the sioinful. . 

Mrs. Bramson impatiently } : Oh, the piint’s too 
small . . . 

Dan [firmly) . Shall I read it to you ? 

Mrs Bramson : Yes, dear, <lo. , . . 

[He shuts the Bible with a bang, tlirous it on 
sofa, and lakes the paper fiom het CJiima ud ‘ 
him .ntenily ; he smiles at her slowly and bin mh 
as he shakes out the paper. 

Dan [reading laboriously) . “ . . .The inurdcii^ 
committed the crime in the foiest most — in 
forest, most likely stiippin’ beforehand ’ 
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rpORA coims in from the kitchen, and stands at the 
di >, arrested by kis reading. She is dressed in Sunday 
it t 

[iialing) “ . . . and clcAnsin’ himself afterwards 
in me foiest lake ” 

Mrs Bramson : Tch ! tch ! 

DtA reading) . “ . . . He buried the body 
s'' illow in the open pit, cunnm’lv chancin’ it 
bii r filled, vvhich it was next day, the eleventh 

” [Xoddtng at Olivia) 'I hat was the day 

’fore I come here. 

Mrs Br\mson So it was. . . . 

Dan (reading) “ The body was nude. Attempts 
had been made to . . . turn to foot of ne\t 
rnlumn. . . i Doing i<») “ Attempts had been 
nude to . . cia— eiadicate fmejerprmts with a 
kiule . . I Par away, the tolling of village bells. 
Iteadwg) “ . . The head w as scvci ed by a skilled 

person, possibly a butchei The murdcier ” 

\lk steps suddenly, raises las head, smites, takes (he 
iiguntU stub, puts it behind hts ear, and listens ) 

OiiMA . What's the matter? 

Mrs Br \mson ; Can you hear something ? 
Oh, I'm seared ... 

IlvN ■ I foTgot It was bundav. . . . Thcy’ie goin' 
ti (hurch in the villaEces. All got up in their 
hiiiiday best, with praser-books, and the organ 
pi lyin’, and the windows shinin’. Slimin’ on 
things, because holy things isn’t afraid of 
till, daylight. 

^Irsi Bramson : But, Danny, what on earth 
m you 

{qwlling her) ; But all the time the dav- 
i-lht s movin’ over the floor, and by the end of 
1" irmon the air in the church is turnin’ 
I . . And people isn’t able to think of holy 
1 i"gs so much no more, only of the terrible 
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things that’s goin’ on outside, that everybody’s 
rcadin’ about in the papers ! {Looking at Olivia) 
Because they know that though it’s still daylight, 
and everythin’s or’nary and quiet . . . to-day 
will be the same as all the other days, and com 
to an end, and it’ll be night. . . . {After a pause 
coming to earth again ivith a laugh at the others, 
throwing the newspaper on the sofa) I forgot it was 
Sunday ! 

Mrs. Brammjn ioveraweif/ : Good gracious . . . 
what’s come over you, Danny ? 

Dan {with cxaggnaleel animation) : Oh, I speech- 
ify like anything when I’m roused ! I used to 
go to Sunday-school, see, and the thoughts sort of 
come into my head. I.ikc .as if! was readin’ ofl'a 
book ! {Slapping his Bible.) 

Mrs. Br.amsok : Dear, dear. . . . You should 
have been a preacher. You should ! 

[Dan laughs loudly and opens the Bible. 

Dora {going to the table and collecting the tea-tray • ■ 

I never knew 'e ’ad so many words in 'is 'cad. . . 

Mrs. Bramson (suddenly) : I want to lie down 
now, and be examined. 

Dan {rising) : Anything you say, mother n' 
mine. . . . Will you have your medicine in your 
room as well, eh 

Mrs. Bramson . ^'cs, dear. . . . Olivia, \"u 
never got a new bottle yesterday ! 

Dan {as he wheels hn into her bedroom) : I got t' 
to-day while you were with the chap. . . . Poppo- 
in at the chemist’s. 

Mrs. Bramson : Oh, thank you, dear. The out 
by the mortuary? . . . Qh, my back. . 
Nurse ! , . . 

[Her voice is lost in the bedroom. The daylif 
begins to fade. The church bells die away. 
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D()J(a ; My sister says all this is wearin’ me to a 
shallow. 

(.)! iviA : It is trying, isn’t it ? 

1),)KA ; You look that worried, too, Miss 
0i ayne. 

()n\iA : Do I ? 

Dora : As if you was waiting for something to 
’jppen. 

Dlivia : Oh ? 

Dora ; Like an explosion. A bomb, or some- 
thing. 

Orivi,\ {smiling) : I don’t think that’s very 
likely. . . . (Lowering her voice) Have you talked to 
iJan at all this week 

Dora : Never get the ch.ince. ’E's too busy 
d.iritin’ attendance on Madame Ciocodile. . . . 

I Dan comet back, /torn the bedroom, his cigarette 
slab between his lips. 

U'omg towards the kitchen) I’tn olT. You don’t 
tatch me 'cre after dark, 

D : Why, will ye be laic for courting ? 

Dor a ; If I was, tliey'd wait for me. Good 
aUernoon, Miss Gr.iyne. Good afternoon . . . sir. 

1* vN (winking at Olivia) ; Arc you sure they’d 
Mail { 

Li'Ua : You ought to know. 

\She goes into the kitchen. 

Dan and Gmvia are alone. D\n cwsses to the 
'"fa with a laugh, humming geiih . 

D\\ : “Their home addresses . . . and their 
Can s'es . . 

W/t sits on the end of the soja. 

Dijvia : You’ve been drinking, haven’t you ? 
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Dan (fl/fer a pause, quizzically) : You don’t miss 
much, do you ? 

OLI^^A (significantly) : No. 

Dan (rubbing his hands) : I've been drinking, 
and I feel fine ! . . . (Brandishing the Bible) You 
wouldn’t like ancthei do&e of reading ? 

Olivia : I prefer ulking. 

Dan (putting dmvn the Bible) : Carry on. 

Olivia : .fkskin!; questions. 

Dan (catching her c\e) : Carry on ! 

[He studies his outspread hands. 

Olivia [ciLph] : Aie ^tiu siiic \nu were ever a 
sailor ? Arc )ou suie you w.ieii’t a butcher ? 

[A pause. He looks at her, flou/y, then breaks the 
look abruptly. 

Dan (rising uiili a smile and standing against tk 
mantelpiece) ; Aw, talkin’s daft ! Doin’ s the thing ' 

Olivi.a : You can talk too. 

Dan ; Aw, yes * D’you hear me just now ? She’s 
right, you know, I should ha’ been a preacher 
I remember, when I was a kid, sillin’ in Sundav 
school — catching my mother's eye where she 
was sitting by the door, with the sea behind her . 
and she pointed to the pulpit, and then to me, .n 
if to say, that’s the place for you. . . . (Far au'a\ 
pensive) 1 never forgot that. 

[A pause. 

Oi iviA : I don’t believe a word of it. 

Dan : Neither do I, but it sounds wonderful 
(Leaning over her, confidi'iliiilty) I never s.iw 
my mam, and I never had a dad, and the fust 
thing I remember is . . , Cardilf Dorks. Aurf 
you’re the fust ’onian I ever told that, so you i ut 
compliment yoiiiself. Or the drink. (Laughvo;) 
I think it’s the diink. 
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OuviA ; You do live in your imagination, don’t 
^ou 

Dan [reassuringly) : Yes. . . . It’s the only way 
ti) bear with the awhil things you have to do. 

[Juv’JA : What awful things ? 

Ij.w : \V(‘ll . . . I Gunning like a child and going 
btuk to the tqfa) Ah-ha ! . . . I haven’t had as 
much to drink as .ill that ! (Sitting on the sofa) 
Ah-ha ! . . . 

Olu’IA : You haven’t a v'cry hiqh opinion of 
women, have you ? 

[D.an makes a gesture ivith his hands, pointing the 
thumbs downwards with a decisive mnicment. 

IUn ; Women don’t have to be diunk to 
lalk. . . . You don't talk that much, tliough ; 
tail play. {Looking fur up and domi, insoUnll}) 
Vou’ie a dark horse. )ou are. 

|.l pause. She lisa abvtplh and stands at the fire- 
plitce, her haik to him. Sht lakts iff her speetut les. 

Ye know, this isn’t the life for you. What is 
th(TC to it ? 'I’fll irio that ! 

OiiviA (sotnhulf, : What i.s tlicie to it ... ? 

D\v ; Yes, . . 

f)n\iA ; rjclling up at seven, nicritling my 
Stockings or washing ihctn, having breakfast 
'lilt a vixenish old woman and spending the 
ircsi of the day with hei, in <i dieaiv house in 
Ittir middle of a wood, and going to bed at 
u’kien . . . I’m plain, I haven't got any money, 
1 Jii shy, and I haven’t got aii> friends. 

i ' V’ (teasing) : Don’t you like the old lady ? 
DiinA ; I could kill her. 
i 1 pause. She realises wltnl she has said. 

(with a laugh) ; Oh, no, >ou couldn’t ! . . . 
many people have it in them to kill 
l''’>l»le. . . . Oh, no ! 
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[5Ae looks at him. A pause. He studies the palms 
of kis hands, chuckling to kimselj. 

Olivia : And what was there to your life at the 
Tallboys ? 

Dan : My life ? Well . . . The day don’t start so 
good, with a lot of stuck-up boots to dean, and a 
lot of silly high heels all along the passage 
waitin’ for a polish, and a lot of spoons to clean 
that’s been in the months of gapin’ fools that 
looks through me as if I was a dirty window 
hadn’t been cle incd for years. . ( Throwing hu 
stub into the fre in a sudden crescendo of fury^ 
Orders, oiders, orders ; go here, do this, don't 
do that, vou idiot, open the door for me, get a 
move on— I was ne\ei meant to take orders 
never ' . Down in the tea-place there’s an 

old white beard wigglin’. “ Waiter, my tea’s 
stone cold ” (i unomln) I’m not a waiter. I’m a 
millionaire, and everybody’s under me ! . . 
And just when I think I got a bit o’ peace. . 
(//if head in hts hands) . , . there’s somebody 
lockin’ the bedroom door . . . (raising his head) 
won't let me get out ; talk, talk, talk, w'on’t foik 
out with no more money, at me, at me, at mi* 
won’t put no clothes on, calls me everythin’, ho I 
on the floor and screams and screams, so nothin 
keeps that mouth shut only ... (A pause.) It s 
rainin’ out of the window, and the leaves is otf 
the trees . . oh. Lord . . I wish I could hear 

a bit o’ music , . . [imilmg, slowly) • • ■ And I dn 
inside o’ mvscif ] And I have a drop of drink 
and everything’s fine ' (Excited) And when it s 
the night . . 

Olivia (uUhacry) . Goon ' 

[A pause He realises she i\ there, and turns sloii If 
and looks at her 

Dan (wagging his finger iiiih a sly smile) ; Ahi ' 
I’m too fly for you ' You’d like to kncn', 
wouldn’t you f Aha i Why would you like to 
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now ? (Jnsistently, mischievously) Why d’you lie 
Lwakc ... all night ? 

3[i\aA : Don’t ! . . . I’m frightened of you ! . . . 

{tnumphantly, rinng and facing her, his back 
lalf to the audience) \ W’hy ^ 

^LiMA {desperate) : How do you know I lie 
iwal-c at night ? Shall I tell you why ? Because 
uii'rc awake yourself ! You can’t sleep, can 
fiu . {Triumphantly, in her turn) You can’t 
lup ' There’s one thing that keeps you awake . . . 
sn’t there ? One thing you’ve pushed into the 
lack of your mind, and you can’t do any more 
hout it, and you never will. . . . And do you 
now what it is ^ . . It’s a little thing A box. 

Inly a box But it’s . . rather heavy . . . 

[Dan looks at her A long pause. He jerks away 
uith a laugh and sits at the sofa again 

.Jan (quietly, prosaically) : The way you was going 
Ithrough my letters the other day — that had to 
iniake me smile . . 

voice dies auaj Without a armng, as if seeing 
i( mi thing in Ins mind uhich makes him lose control, 
fif ihrieks loudlj, clapping fits hands oicr his eyes . 
thin ir silent He recovers slowly and stares at her 

ifur a pause, in a measured imrc) It’s the only 
thing that keeps me awake, mind vou ! The only 
tl 11 g ! {Earnestly) But I don’t know what to 
do . You see, nothing woriics me, nothing 
in (he world, only . I don’t like a pair of eyes 
uaung at me . . {his voice trailing anay) . . with 

■*( look in them I don’t know what to do . . . 

1 don’t know . . . 

I Without warning he bursts into tears. She sits 
l‘ Side him and seems almost about to put her arms 
him. He feels she is there, looks into her 
grasps her arm, then pulls himself together 
•abruptly. 

i-h' mg) But it’s tlic only thing ' I live by myself 
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. . . [clapping his chtsi) . . . inside here— and all 
the rest of you can go hang ! Afltr I’ve made a 
use of you, though ! Nothing’s going to stop me ! 
I feel fine ! I— - 

[Belsize crosses outside. 

A sharp knock at the ft uni door. 

She half nte\ lie mitions her to sit again. 

{With hi! old soL.augtt^ All right ! Anybody’s 
there, I’ll deal with ’em -I’ll manage myself all 
right! You uatch me ' 

\He goes to the front door and opens it. 

Belsize (at tie door, jovialh) : Hello, Dan ' 
How’s thiiigs 

Dan {httiiig him m and diutlmg the door) : Not so 

bad. . . . 

[He bring<, Busizr into the room. 

Belsize ‘as Oluia goes) : Afternoon, Miss 
Gravne I 

Olivia (putting on hr spnlaelcs) : How do you 
do . . . 

[S/ie makes an effort to compose hnsilf and hiirriii 
across to the sun-ruow 

Belsize ’s attitude a oni of slightly exaggerahd 
hreezmess : Dan’s rt on-' of cheerful nenieti almnsl 
as limpid as on his Just appearance. 

Belsi/e : Bearing up, th ? 

Dan : Yts, sir, bearin’ up, you know. . . . 

Belsizl : A\e liaseii’t Siared >ou all out of tlif 
house y( t, 1 sec 1 

Dan ; No rhanee ' 

Belsize ; All these blosHl-cuidlers, oh ? 

Dan : I should say so I 
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JtLSi/E : No more news for rne, I suppose ? 

^ : No chance ! 

3i tsi/r : Ah . . . too bad ! Mind if I sit down ? 

) 'pointing to ike »>f/t) : Well, this is the 
If iM st ^oii get to coiiifoil in this house, sir. 

hii j si/i : No, thanks, this'll do. . . . (Siltinq on 
a c'lfiir at the table, and tndualt/ig the cuttings) I see 
f()>i keep apace of the jif \ss 

1 )\.N : 1 should sav so ! Tlus can't haidh wait 
iDi tlie latest oil the c.ise in this house, sir. 

Ill LSI/I : Ah, well, it’s oi Iv natural. ... I got a 
lilt 'll a linmv lee ling beitt'-m ol rn\ spine mvself 
(tossing b\ the rubbish-heap. 

b'N : ^Vtli, will vou liave ei cigaictte, sir? . . . 
(/hr hand to his jacLl pocket/ Only a Wood- 
lunc- - 

Bi 1 stitr, : No, thanks. 

D.t.N {after a paust) : IVould >011 hkc to see Mis. 
Jliamsoft, sit .’ 

Bi isi/i, •. Oh, plenty ot time. How's she beaiing 

lip * 

i)\N . Well, it's be«n a bit ol a shock foi lier, 
til' 111 finding the icin.iiiis ol the lady at the 
I'o'toin ol her gaitlen, \oii know. 

BLi.si/n : I'lie remains of the lad> ! I wish you 
twiuldn’l talk like that. I'te seen 'em. 

b v\ (hiokinn nut hn shuulthr at the cuttings) : Well, 
^ > I see, I hasen't. 

Urisi/i : You know, I don't mind telling you, 
^h(\ reckon the lellow that did this job was a 
Ijlijodslaincd clescr chap. 

b\N {smiling) : You don’t say? 

Biisi/.i [lasually) ; He was blackmailing her, 
>''u know. 
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Dan : Tch ! tch ! Was he ? 

Belsize : Whoever he was. 

Dan : She had a lot of fellows on a string, 
though, didn’t she 

Beuize {guardedly) Hint’s true. 

Dan : Though this out sf ems to have made a bit 
moic sUi than any of the others, don’t he ? 

Belsize . Yes (InditaliHq the cuttings) Regular 
film stai Madt his name 

Dan ( abstracifdl) } 11 \(»u can make your name 

without nobody knouiu’ what it is, o’ eoursc 

Belsize (slightly ptqmdj : 'Ves, of course . . . But 
1 don't leckori hi. s bten as 'night as all that 

Dan (after a slight pause y . Oh, \ on don’t ? 
Belsizx No ' Ihcs'll nab him in no time. 

Dan Oh . . XIrs Bramson’ll be tlvat relieved 
And tlie whole country besides. . . 

Belsize Look here, Dan, any sclf-respcctini> 
muiderer would have taken care to mutilati 
the body to such a degree that nobody could 
recognise it —and heie we come and idenUh 
it first go ' (D \N folds his arms and looks thoughtful 
Call that clever . What d’you think ’’ 

[DA^ catches las eyi and crosses to the sofa. 

Dan • Will, sir, I’m a slow thinker, I am, >'ut 
though It might hi clever to leave the lai 
unide — unidt 

Belsize Unidentified 

Dan (sitling on the edge of the sofa) . Thank you, 
sir. . . . I /.abariouslyi) Well, though it be clever 
to leave the lady unidentified and not be caught 
. . . hasn’t It been more clever to leave htr 
identified . . . and suU not be caught ? 

Belsize • Why didn’t you sleep in your bed on 
the night of the tenth ? 
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[A pause. Dan stiffens almost imperceptibly. 

t iAN : What you say ? 

fisize : Why didn’t you sleep in your bed on 
It he night of the murder ? 

I)\N : I did. 

Biusize {lighting his pipe) : You didn’t. 

D.\n : Yes I did. Oh — c.Kcept for about half an 
liiiur— that’s right. I couldn’t sleep for toffee 
and I went up the fire-escape — 1 remember 
thinkin’ about it next day when the woman was 
missing, and trying to remember if I could 
think of anything funny 

lk'i,siZE : What time was that? (He rises, crosses 
III liw fireplace, and throws his match into it.) 

Dan : Oh, about . . . oh, you know how you 
^^ake up in the night and don’t know what 
tunc it is. . . . 

Bki size {staring at him doubtfully) ; Mmrn . . . 

D.\n : I could never sleep when I was at sea, 
neither, sir. 

llEijiizE : Minm. {Suddenly) Aie you feeling 
hi )t i 

O.AN : No. 

Bi - ,izE : Your shirt’s wet through. 

Dan {after a pause) : I’ve been sawiu’ some 

ui.. id. 

1'-! I SIZE : Why didn’t you tell us you were having 
ait affair with the deceased w'oinan ? 

Dan : Affair ? W’hat’s that ? 

hpLsiZfi : Come along, old chap. I'll use a 
sLiaighlcr Avord if it’ll help you. But you’re 
stalling. She was seen by two of the maids 
• liking to you in the shrubbery. ^Vell ? 
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pause. Dan bursts into tears, but with a 
difference. His breakdown a few minutes ago was 
genuine ; this is a good perjurmance, very slighth 
exaggerated. Belsizi. uatihcs him dispassionately 
his brows knit. 

Dan : Oh, sir . . . it’s been on my conscience . . 
ever since . . . 

Belsize : So you did have an affair with her ■’ 
Dan : Oh, no, sir, not that ! I avoided licr cve r 
after that da\ she stopped me, sir ! . . . You set, 
sir, a lady sta\in’ tsheie I was woikin’, and for 
all I knew mai ried, and all the other fellers she’d 
been after, and the bia/en way she went on 
at me. . . .You’re onK human, aren’t you, sij 
and when thev asked me about her, I got 
frightened to tell abotit hii stopplin’ me. . . 

But now \oa know about it, sii, it’s a weight 
off mv mind, >ou wouldn’t believe ! . . . (Risivs 
after seeming to full himself together) As a matter of 
fact, sii, it was the disgust-like of neatly gettin’ 
mixed up with hti that was keepin’ me awakt 
at nights. 

Belsize : I see. . . . You’ie a bit of a milk-sop, 
aren't you 

D 'tN {apparently puzgfed ] : Am I, sir ? 

Belsize ■ Yes. . . . 'I hat’ll be all foi tr^iday. I’H 
let you off this once. 

Dan : I’m that leheved, sir ! 

Bllsize (crossing to the table fort his hat) 
don’t tiy and keep things fr the polk'' 
another time. 

Dan : No chance ! 

Belsize : They always find you 0x4 you know 
Dan ; Yes, sir. Would you like ac (-up o’ tea, 
sir ? o 

Belsize ; No, thanks. I’ve got anof her inquiil 
in the village. . . . {Turning back, woxith an ajUf 
thought) Oh, just one thing — might a s well just 



' do it, we’re supposed lo with all the chaps we’re 
questioning, matter of form — if you don’t 
mind, I’ll have a quick look through your 
ui;<;age. Matter of foim. . . . 

D\v : Oh, yes. 

t i lsize : Where d’ you hang out ? 

•an {tonelessly) : Through the kitchen . . . here, 
sir. . . . First door facin’ . . , 

Belsize : First door facing 

Dan : You can’t miss it. 

Bllsize : I’ll find it. 

Dan ; It’s open, I think. 

[Belsize goes into the kitchen. A pause. Dan 
laoks slowly round the room. 

( r urntng mechanically to the kitchen door) You can’t 
miss it. . . . 

[J pause. The noise of something being moved 
beyond the kitchen. Dan sits on the sofa with a 
jerk, looking before him. Hts jtngers beat a rapid 
tattoo on the sides of the sofa, lie look i at them, rises 
convulsively and walks round the room, grasping 
chairs and furniluie as he i^oes round. He returns to 
the sofa, sits, and begins the tattoo again. Hith a 
sodden wild automatic movement hr brats hts closed 
Jists in rapid succession against the sides of his head. 
Bllsize returns, carrying the hat-box. 

Bi LSiZF, {crossing and placing the hat-box on the 
t ihle) 1 This one’s locked. Have you got the key ? 

[Dan rises, and takes a step into the middle of the 
loom. He looks at the hat-box at last, 

Dan {in a dead voice) : It isn’t mine. 

Bllsize ; Not yours ? 

Dan : No. 

Belsize : Oh ? . . . Whose is it, then ? 
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Dan : I dunno. It isn’t mine. 

[Olivia stands at the sun-room door. 

OuviA : I’m sorry, I thought . . . Why, inspec- 
tor, what arc you doing with my box ? 

Belsize : Yours ? 

Olivia : Yes ! It’s got all my letters in it ! 
Belsize ; But it was in . . . 

Olivia : Oh, Dan’s room used to be the box- 
room. 

Belsize : Oh, I see. . . . 

Olivia ; I’ll keep it in m^ wardrobe ; it’ll be 
ifcfer there. . . . 

[With sudden feverish resolution, she picks up the 
box and carries it info the kitchen. Dan looks the 
other way as she passes him. 

Belsize : I’m very sorry, nuss. {Scratching his 
head) I’m afraid I’ve offended her. . . . 

Dan {smiling) : She’ll be all right, sir. . . . 

Belsize : Well, young feller. I’ll be off. You 
might tell the old lady I pojiped in, and hope 
she’s better. 

Dan {smiling and nodding) : Thank you, sir. 
. . . Good day, sir. 

Belsize : Good day. 

[He goes out through the front door into the 
twilight, closing it bihind him. 

Dan : Good day, sir. . . . 

[A pause. Dan crumbles to the floor in a dead faint. 


QUICK CURTAIN 
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ACT III 


SCENE I 

Half an hour later. The light has waned ; the fire is lit 
and throws a red reflection into the room. Dan is 
Ijing on the sofa, eyes closed. Nurse Libby sits at 
the end of the sofa holding kis pulse. Mrs. Terence 
stands behind the sofa with a toby jug of water. 

\uRSE : There, lovey, you won’t be long now. 

. Ever so much steadier aheady . . . What a 
IjiI o’ luck rnc blowin’ in to-day ! . . . Tt ! tt ! 
Pouring with sweat, the lad is. Whatever’s he 
been up to ? 

Mrs. Terence : When I walked in that door 
cIikI saw ’im lyin’ full slieteh on that floor 
everything went topsy-wopsy. {Pressing the jug 
to D vn’s lips) It did ! The room w ent round and 
round. . . . 

Nurse (at Dan splutters) . Don’t choke ’im, 
theic’s a love. . . . 

Mrs. Ilrfnce ; D’you know what I said to 
niesell when I saw ’im lyin’ there ? 

NuRsr : What 

Mrs. Terence : I said, “ That murderer’s been 
at ’im,” I said, ” and it’s the next victim.” 
I did ! 

Nurse ; So you would ! Just like the pictures. 
• . . ’Old your ’cad up, love. . . . 

Mrs. Terence {as Nurse Libby supports Dan’s 
head) : Got a nice face, ’asn’t he ? 

Nurse : Oh, yes ! . . , (As Dan’s eyes flicker) 
'shh, he’s coming to. . . . 

[Dan opens his eyes and looks at her. 

^VeIcorne back to the land of the living ' 

Mrs. Terence ; Thought the murderer’d got 
\ou ! 
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[A pause. Dan stares, then sits up abruptly. 

Dan : How long I been like that ? 

Nurse : We picked you up ten minutes ago, and 
I’d say it was twenty minutes before that, 
roughly-like, that you passed away. 

Mrs. Terence : Passed away, don’t frighten 
the boy ! . . . Whatever come over you, dear ? 

Dan : I dunno. Felt sick, I think. {Recovering 
himself) Say no more about it, eh ? Don’t like 
swinging the lead. . . . {His head in his hand.) 

Mrs. Terence ; Waiting ’and and foot on 
Madame Crocodile, enough to wear King Kong 

out. . . . 

Nurse ; That’s better, eh ? 

Dan : Is it leally getting daik ? 

Mrs. Terence : It's a scandal the way the days 
are dra\>in’ in. . . . ’Ave another sip 

Dan {as she makes to give him more water, to NuRsr 
Libby) : You haven’t such a thing as a nip ol 
brandy ? 

Nurse {opening her bag) : Yes, lovey, I neaily 
gave you a drop just now 

[Dan lakes a flask from her and gulps ; he takes 
a second mouthful. He gives it back, shakes himself, 
and looks before him. 

Mrs. Terence : Better ? 

Dan : Yes. . . . Cleai-s the brain no end. . . . 
Makes you understand belter. . . . {His voice 
growing in vehemence) Makes you see what a 
damn silly thing it is to get the wind up aboul 
anything. Do things ! Get a move on ! Show ’em 
what you’ie made of! Get a move on ! . . . 
Fainting, indeed. . . . Proper girl’s trick, I’m 
ashamed of myself. . . . {Looking round, quietly) 
The light’s going. . . . The daytime’s as if it's 
never been ; it’s dead. . . . {Seeing the others stare, 
with a laugh) Daft, isn’t it ? 
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[Dora brings in an oil lamp from the kitchen ; she 
IS wearing her outdoor clothes. She crosses to the table, 
strikes a match with her back to the audience and 
liQlits the lamp, then the wall lamp. The twilight is 
dispelled. 

JSiRSE {shutting her bag, rising) ; You’ll be all 
iie:1u ; a bit light-headed altci the fall, I expect. 
(Going to the hall) Well, pot an abscess the other 
bide of Turneyfield, and a slow puncture. So 
long, lovey. 

Dan [silting up) So long ! 

Nurse : Be good, all ! 

I ?/ie bustles out of the fiont door. A pause. Dan 
w/s looking before him, drumming his fingirs on the 
iofa 

Doha [closing the right umdow-cw terns) : What’s 
the matter with liim ■* 

Mrs. Terence : Conked out. 

Dora • Conked out ? Oh, dear. . . . D'you think 
'c see’d something ? I’ll tell )ou wh.it it is ! 

Mrs Tfrence (dosing the lejt amdmi -curtains) i 
^Vhat 

Dora . The inonstci’s lurking again. 

\ Mechanically D\\ lakes a box of matches and a 
ugarette from his poikit. 

^bts. Terence : I’ll give you lurk, my girl, 
look at the egg on my toby ! ^Vl 1 y don’t you 
learn to wash up, instead of w’.ilkin’ about 
'.dkhig like thiee-halfpcimyworth of trash? 

Dora : I can’t wash up propcily in that kitclien, 
With that light. Them little oil lamps isn’t any 
pood except to set the pl.act on lire. 

[She goes into the kitchen Dan drums hts fingers on 
the sofa. Mrs. Bramson wheels herself from the 
bedroom. 
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Mrs. Bramson : I dropped off. Why didn’t 
somebody wake me ^ Have I been missing 
something ? 

Mrs. Terencf That Inspector Bclsize called 

Mrs. Bramson (testily) : Then why didn’t some- 
body wake me ? Dan, what did he i\ant ? 

Dan • Just a friendly call 

Mrs. Bramson You seem \ciy lar away, dcai 
What’s the matter with you ^ . . . Dan ! 

Dan : Bit of an ’cadache, that’s all. 

Mrs. Bramson . Doesn’t make you deaf, though 
dear, does it ^ 

Mrs. Terlace Now, now, turnin’ against the 
apple of vour eye ; can’t ’ave that goin’ on 

[.4 shar/) knock at the front door D\n starts up 
and goes touoids the hall 

Mrs Bramson {to Mrs. Terence) : See who 
It is. 

Mrs. Terince [at the front door, or Dan it ahoul 
to push past her, Oh . it’s only the parafiin 
boy. . . . (To the boy outside, taking a can fiom him 
And you bung stuff on a .Saturday night 
another time. 

[Dan is standing behind Mrs Bramso.n’s chair. 
Mrs Bramson , I should think so 

[Mrs. Tr renge comes into the room. Dan strikes 
a match for his cigarette 

Mrs. Terence (with a cry) . Oh ! Can’t you see 
this is paraffin ? (She puts the can on the floor just 
inside the hall.) 

Mrs. Bramson : You went through my sidi 
like a knife 

Mrs. Terence : If people knew what to do 
with their money, they’d put electric light in 
their ’omes ’stead of dangerin’ people’s lives. 
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{She goes into the kitchen. Dan stares before him, 
the match Jitckering. 

VIsi) Brahson (blowing out the match) : You’ll 
Durn your fangers ! Set yourself on fire ! Absent- 
ijintlcd ! . . . I woke up all of a cold shiver, 
iad a terrible dream. 

[H^ (mechanically) : What about ? 

Mrs Bramson : Horrors. ... I’m freezing. Get 
IK my shawl off my bed, will you, dear ^ . . . 
.(Ij he does not move) Mv shawl, dear ! 

[Dan starts, collects himself, and smiles his most 
ingratiating smile. 

lloiN I am sorry, mum. In the Land of Nod, I 
Aas ' Let me sec, what was it your highness was 
liter ’’ A shaw 1 No sooner said than done . . 
lou watch me ' One, two, three ' 

[He runs into the bedroom 
\bes Bramson : Silly boy . . . silly boy. . . 

I Olivia comes in quickh fiom the kitchen. She h 
(bened to go out and carries a smiiare. 

^Mlere are you oil to ■* 

Olivia I— I’ve had » telegram. A friend of 
nunc in London’s very ill 

Mrs Bramson ; What’s the matter with her ^ 
OiTviA : Pneumoni.i. 

Mks Bramson : Where’s the tclegiam^ 
i h iviA . I — I threw it away. 

^'rs. Bramson : Where d'vou throw it? 
i h IVIA : I — I 

Mrs. Bramson . You haven’t had any telegram. 

^ IVIA (impatiently) : No, I haven’t ! 

Mrs. Bramson : WJiat’s the matter with you ’ 
^luviA : I can’t stay in this house to-night. 
Mrs. Bramson : Why not ? 
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Olivia : I’m frightened. 

Mrs. Bramson : Oh, don’t be 

Olivia : Listen to me. I’ve never known befoip 
what it was to be terrified. But when I saw tc.- 
day beginning to end, and to-night getting 
nearer and nearer ... I felt my finger-tipi 
getting cold. And I knew it was fright . . . stark 
fright. I’m not a fool, and I’m not hysterical 
. . . but I’ve been sitting in my room looking at 
myself in the glass, trying to control mysell, 
telling myself nhat are real things . . . and what 
aren’t. I don’t know any longer. The day’s 
over. The forest’s all round us. Anything ma\ 
happen. . . . You shouldn’t stay in this house 
to-night. That’s all. 

Mrs. Bramson {hlusUnn^) : It’s very silly of 
you, trying to scare an old woman with a weak 
heart. What have you got to be fiightencd of’ 

Olivia ; There’s been a murder, you know. 

Mrs. Bramson : Nobody’s going to murder 
you ! Besides, we’ve got Danny to look after us 
He’s as strong as an ox, and no silly nervei 
about him. . . , What is it you’re afraid of ^ 

Oiivia ; I 

Mrs. Bramson : Sly, aren’t you ? . . . Where 
are you staying to-night ? 

Olivia ; In Langbury, with Hubert Laurie and 
his sister. 

Mrs. Bramson : Not too frightened to make 
arrangements with him, ch ? 

Olivia : Arrangements ? 

Mrs. Bramson : Well, some people would call 
it something else. 

Olivia {losing her temper) ; Oh, won’t you see . . . 

Mrs. Bramson ; I’m very annoyed with you 
How are you going to get there ? 

Olivia ; Walking. 
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■vIrs. Bramson : Through the forest ? Not too 
Tightened for that, I see. 

Di.ivia : Td rather spend to-night in the forest 
:han in this house. 

Mr.s. Bramson ; That sounds convincing, I 
nust say. Well, you can go, but when you come 
back, I’m not so sure I shall answer the door. 
Ihink that over in the morning. 

OuviA : The morning ? . . . 

Dan’s Voice {in (he bedroom, singing) : “ . . . 
their home addresses . . . and their caresses . . . 
linger in niy memory of those beautiful 
dames ...” 

[Olivia listens, holding her breath ; she tries to 
I 'ay iurnrtliing to Mrs. Bramson, and fails. She 
[ makes an effort, and runs out of the front door. It 
I bangs behind her. Dan comes back from the bedroom, 

I carrying a shawl. 

Dan {over-casual) : What was that at the door ? 

Mrs. Br.amson : My niece. Gone for the 
night, if you please. 

Dan : Gone . . . for the night ? {He stares before 

him.) 

Mrs. Bramson : Would you believe it ? Sa^s 
she’s frightened. . . . 

[y4 pause. 

C'lme along with the shawl, dear. I’m freez- 

i'lLT 

T • ' ■ 

D.an {with a laugh, putting the shawl round her) : 
Don’t know what’s up with me 

{lie goes to the table and looks at a newspaper. 
Mrs. Terence comes in from the kitchen, her coat 

on. 

Mrs. Terence ; Well, I must go on me way 
rejoicin’. 
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Mrs. Bramson : Everybody seems to be going 
What is all this ? 

Mrs. Terence : What d’you want for lunch to 
morrow ? 

Mrs. Bramson : Lunch to-morrow ? . . . Let 
me see. . . . 

Dan : Lunch ? To-moirow . {After a pausti 
What about a nice little steak 

Mrs. Bramson : A steak, let me see. ... Yes 
with baked potatoes 

Dan : And a nice roly-poly puddin’, the kind 
you like ? 

Mrs. Bramson ; I think so. 

Mrs. Terence : Something light. O.K. Good 
night. 

goe^ bark into the Kitchen. Dan scans the 
newspaper casually. 

Mrs. Bransom (inqunitive) . What are you 
reading, dear } 

Dan (breezily) : Only the murder again. About 
the clues that wasn’t any good. 

Mrs. Bramson (suddenly) : Danny, d'you think 
Olivia’s a thief? 

Dan : Shouldn’t be surpiised. 

Mrs. Bramson : What ! 

Dan : Her eyes wasn’t very wide apart. 

Mrs. Bramson (working hireelf up) : GoodnC'S 
me . . . my jewel-box . . . what a fool I was to 
let her go — my ear-rings . . . the doubh- 
faced 

[She wheels herself furiously into her bedroon. 
Dora, her hat and coat on, comes in from the kitchen 
in time to see her go. 

Dora : What’s up with her 
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Dan {still at his paper) : Thinks she’s been 
■obbed. 

Ddka : Oh, is that all. . . . That’s the fourth time 
Lins month she’s thought that. One of these days 
something will ’appen to her, and \\ill I be 
ph cjsrd Oh, baby ! . . . Where’s Mrs Terence ? 
1J\N Gone, I think 

Dor\ I frightened) : Oh, law, no ' {Calling) Mrs. 
liicnce ' 

Mrs Terence {calling, in the kitchen) Ye-es ' 

Dora • You ’a\ cn’t gone witliout me, ’a\ e } ou ^ 

Mrs Terence (appearing at the kitchen door, 
'■(uartng a hairpin into her hat) Yes, I’m ’alf-way 
there What d you think ^ 

Dora ; You did give me a turn ' \Gomg to the 
tafiU and taking tfu ho\) I think I’ll 'a\e a choc. 

toward', the hall) I couldn’t ’ase walked 
a 'lep in those trees all by myself Coming ? 

Dan (suddenly) • I’d have come with you with 
pleasure, onl\ I’m going the other direction. 
Pa\l<y Hill way. 

Mrs IrRENC l (mr/uoft/) Toa going out ^ 

Dora . Oh ? 

D vN {in the hall, putting on hat and mackintosh) : 
^ < s 1 still feel a bit funny 

^lKS Terence But you can’t leave ’er ’ere 
I \ herstif ' 

1 '( RA . She’ll scream the place dow n ' 

tt\N {oicr-explanatoiy) : I asked her, this very 
minute, and she don’t seem to mind You know 
■'^bat she is Said it’d do me good, and won’t 
hi.ir cfme stayin’. It’s no good arguin’ with her. 

[Dora puts the chocolates donn on the occasional 
iible. She and Mrs. Tfrence follow Dan into 
the hall 



Dora : No good arguin’ with her — don’t I 
know it ! 

Mrs. Terence : You ’ave a nice long wall 
while you get the chance ; you wait on ’er toe 
much. . . . {Closing the plush curtains so that they an 
all out of sight) Ooh, ain’t it dark. . . . Got the 
torch, Dora ? 

Dora : O.K., honey 

Mrs. Terence : Laws, I’d be fiightened goiii 
off by meself. . . . Well, we’d best ’urry, Dora. . . 
Good night, Dan. Pity you aren’t cornin’ oui 
way 

Dan's Voice : See you in die morning ! Gooc 
night ! 

Dora’s Voice : O.K. ! . . . Toodlc-oo ! 

{The door bangs. A pause. 

Dan’s Voice (outside the left window ) : Good 
night ! 

Mrs. Terence’s Voice (outside the right window ) : i 
Good night ! 

Dora (same) : Good night ! 

{Silence 

Mrs. Terence (farther away) : Good night ! 
Dora (same) : Good night ! 

[Mrs. Bramson comes trundling bach from the 
bedroom in her chair. 

Mrs. Bransom ; Good night here, good night 
there ; anybody’d think it was the night bcfoie 
Judgment Day. What’s die matter with . . ■ 
(Seeing the room is empty) Talking to myself. Wish 
people wouldn’t walk out of rooms and leavi’ 
me high and dry. Don’t like it. (She wheels hersilt 
round to the table. A pause. She looks round im- 
patiently.) Where’s my chocolates ? . . . 

[.y/je looks round again, gets up out of her chair for 
the first lime in the play, walks quite normally across 
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the room to the mantelpiece, sees her chocolates are 
not there, walks up to the occasional table, and takes 
up the box. 

rh.it girl’s been at them again. . . . 

[S/if u alks back to her chair, carrj ing the chocolates, 
and sits in it ogam. She begins to munch. She sud- 
dtnly slops, as ij she has heard something. 

\\ hat’s that ? . . . 

[She listens again. A cry is heard far aitay. 

IC")h, God. . . . Danny ! 

[ 1 be cry is repeated. 

Danny ! 

[ 1 he cry is heard a third time. 

] t’s an owl. . . . Oh, Lord ! 

[She falls lack in relief, and eats aimthci chocolate. 
Ike clock strikes the half-hou). Silmie The silence 
gets on her nerves. 

I ifler a pause, calling softly) Dann\ ! . . . (As there 
n no answer) W'hat’s the boy doing in that 
kitchen 

[She takes up the neu \ptipcr, sees a htadhne, and 
pit's it doitn hastily. She sees the Bible on the table, 
Kptns it, and turns oier pages. 

lifer a pause, suddenly) l’\e got the jitters. I've 
J.>t the litters I’ve got the jitters. . . . (Calling 
biitilly) Danny ! 

f.S/i« itaits ; there is complete sdii'C'. She rises, 
alks over to the kitchen door, and Jlii.gs it wide open, 
'shouting) Danny ! (.Vo reply.) lie's gone. . . . 
‘hev’ve all gone. . . . Thei’vc left me. . . . 
I using control, beating her hands ii ildly on her Bible) 
'■hi, 1.01 d, help a poor old woniaii. . . . They’ve 
kit me ! (‘loitering to the svn-ioom) Danny . . . 
nlicre are you ? . . . Danny . . . I’m going to be 
nniidered . . . I’m going to be miirdeied ! . . . 
Il'trniy . . . (Jlgr voice ruing, until she is shrieking 
hssUTually) Danny ! Daimj ! Danny ! 
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[5Ae stops suddenly. Footsteps on the gravel outsid 
the front door. 

{In a strangled whhper) There’s something ont 
side . . . something outside. . . . Oh, heavens. . 
{Staggering across to the sofa) Danny, where at 
you ? Where are you ? There’s somethin 
outs 

[The front door bangt She collapses on the soft 
terrified, her enormous Bible claspid to her breast. 

Oh, Lord, help mt . . help me. . . . Oh, Lord 
help me. . . . {Muttering, her ejies closed) . . 
Forgive us our tiespasscs . . . 

[The curtains are suddenly patted. It is Dan, 
cigarette betvLien his bps He stands motionless, ht 
feet planted apart, holding the curtains. There i 
murder in his fact. She ts afraid to look, but is font 
to at last. 

Danny. . . . Oh. . . . Oh. . . . 

Dan {smiling, suddenly normal and reassuring) 
That’s all right. . . . It’s only Danny. . . . 

Mrs. Bramson : Thank God . . . {Going off inh 
laughing hysterics) Ah ... ah ... ah .. . 

[Dan throHs his cigaiette auay, lays his hat on 
the occasional table, throws his mackintosh on th 
left window-seat, and sits beside her, patting hi 
looking round to see no one has heard her cries. 

I’ll never forgive you, never. Oh, my heart. . . 
Oh —oh — oh 

[He runs across to the medicine cupboard and brings 
hack a brandy bottle and two glasses. 

Dan: Now have a drop of this. . . . {As she wincts 
at the taste) Go on, do you good. . . . {As sk 
drinks) 1 am sorry, I am leally. . . . You see, thev 
wanted me to see them to the main path, pa'.t 
the rubbish-heap, see, in case they was fright- 
ened. . . . Now that’s better, isn’t it ? 
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[Tk^ are seated side by side on ike sofa. 

tos. Bramson : I don’t know yet. . . . Give 
(IP some more. . . . 

[He pours one out for ker, and for himself. They 
iititJ.. 

^]1 alone, I was. . . . (Her face puckering with self 
uh'i Just an old woman callini^ for help . . . 
lid roice breaking) . . . and no answer. . . . 

Jan [putting the bottle on the floor beside him) : 
’ooi old mum, runnin’ about lookin’ for 
Janny 

Mrs. Bramson (sharply) : I wasn’t running 
alinut as much as all that. . . . Oh, the relief 
vvhen I saw your face 

Dan : I bet you wasn’t half glad, eh ? 

Mrs. Bramson : You’re the only one that 
understands me, Danny, that’s what you are 

D\n [patting her) ; That’s right 

AIrs. Bramson ; I don’t have to tell you every- 
lliiiig I’ve been through. I don’t have to tell you 
aliout my husband, how unkind and ungodly 
he was — I wouldji’t have minded so much him 
htitig ungodly, but oh, he uas unkind. . . . 
\‘‘''ipping) And I don’t have to tell roa how un- 
kind he was. You know. You just know . . . 
■Hlintever else I’ve not been, I was always a 
prrat one on psychology. 

D \N : You was. [He takes her glass and fills it again, 
his own.) 

Alits. Bramson : Tm glad those other people 
h.ivf gone. Awful screeching common women. 
Answer back, answer back, answer back. . . . 
I'^'i’t it time for my medicine ? 

\He hands her glass back. They both drink. Dan 
sits smiling and nodding at her. 
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That day you said to me about me remindini 
you of your mother. . . . (Dan slowly begins ii 
roll up his sleeves a little we^.) These poets an 
rubbishy people ran think all they like abou 
their verses and sonnets and such — that pir 
Olivia writes sonnets — would you believe it — - 

Dan : Fancy. 

Mrs. Bramson : They can think all they likt. 
that was a beautiful thought. {Her arm on In 
shoulder) And when \ou think you’re just as 
ignorant boy, it’s . . . it’s startling. 

Dan {with a loud laugh) : That’s right. 

Mrs. Bramson : I’ll nevei forget that. Not a' 
long as 1 li\e. . . . {Trying to stem her tears) I warn 
a chocolate now. 

Dan : Right you are ! . . . {Placing her glass am 
his oivn on the Jioor and walking briskly to the table 
A nice one with a soft centre, the kind yeu 
like. . . . Why, here’s one straight away. , . . 
{He walki slowly to the back of the sofa. In a leiel 
voice) Now shut your ejes . . . open your 
mouth . . . 

Mrs. Bramson {purring) : Oli, Danny. 
You’re the only one . . . 

[67i« shuts her eyes. He stands behind her, and piih 
the chocolate into her mouth. Ills fingers close slou 1) 
and involuntarily over her neck : she feeb hu touth, 
and draws both his hands down, giggling, so then 
his face almost touches hers. 

{Maudlin) What strong hands they are. . . 
You’re a pet, my little cliubby-facc, my bab\- 
face, my Danny. . . . Am I in a draugbt ? 

[y4 pause. Dan draws his hands slowly away, walki 
to the back, and shuts the plush curtains. 

Tve got to take care of myself, haven’t I ? 
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li^N (turning slowly and looking at her) : You 

\lle picks up the paraffin can briskly and goes to- 
tiafds the kitchen. 

Irs Br-vmson : What are you 

Kv : Only takin’ thf paraffin tin in the 
iu hen 

[//t goes into the kitcJun. 

4ks Bramson (half to herself) ; That gul bhould 
a\c carrkd it in. Anjthini’ to annoy me. To- 

norrow (TuTriing and \enng that he u gone) 

)uiny ! (Shtiekijig suddenly) Danny ! 

f Uan runs back from the kitchen. 

) VN . What's the matter ? 

[//e looks hastily towards the hall to Sie no one has 
hard 

Irs Bramson : Oh, dear, I thought 

)an [sithng on the back of the sofa) : I was only 

iitling the paraffin away. Now [He leans 

’Cl the sofa, and raises his arm sloiily ) 

Irs. Bramson (putting her hand on las arm) : I 
lUik I'll yo to bed now. 

>\v (after a pause, dropping his arm) : O.K. 

h.s Bramson : And I’ll have my iupper-tray 
1 in\ room. (Petulantly) Get me back into my 
iiaii , dear, will you ? 

(jerkily) : O.K 

[lie trojfM to the invalid-chair, 

Irs Bramson ; Has she put the glass by the 
s 1 1 for my teeth ? 

[bringing over the chair) : I put it there 
>\ self. 

\He kelps her into the chair and pulls it over 
'c I aids the bedroom. 
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Mrs. Bramson {suddenly, in the middle of il 
room) : I want to be read to now. 

Dan {after a pause of indecision) : O K. {Clappm\ 
his hands rffustiely) What’ll you have ? The ol( 
East Lynne ^ 

Mrs Bramson . No, I don’t feel like anythim 
sentimental to-night . 

Dan {looking touards the desk) : What’ll you ha\e 
then ^ 

Mrs. Bramson I think I’d like the Bible. 

[.4 pause. He looks at hei 
Dan O K 

Mrs Bramson (as hi gne., smartly to the sofa 
fetches the Bible, pulls up a chair to the right of her 
sits, and looks for the place') 1 hat piece you wire 
reading It's Sunday . . Isn’t that nice 

all the athts and pains quiet for once . . . prctti 
peaceful 

Dan (reading) Blessed is the man that walkt ih 
not in tht counsel of the ungodly, nor standeti 
in the way of sinners, nor situth in the seat o( 
the scornful . . .” 

Mrs Bramson (drowsily) : You read so mcch, 
Danny. 

Dan Very kind of you, my lady {Reading i 
little breathlessly) “ But his delight is in the law 
of the Lord ; and in His law doth he meditate 
day and night ” 

Mrs Bramson . Sh ' 

Dan . What ^ 

Mrs Bramson . What’s that ? 

Dan . Can y ou hear something ? 

Mrs Bramson Yes ' A sort of— thumping 
noise . . . 

[She looks at him suddenly, leans forward, and puts 
her right hand inside his jacket 
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/hv, Danny, it’s you ! It’s your heart . . . 
eating ! 

[lie laughs. 

Veil ! Are you all right, dear ? 

(AN : Fine. I been running along the path, 
r . . . (Garrulously) I been out of training, I 
jppose ; when I was at sea I never missed a 
AV running round the decks, o’ course. . . . 

Iks. Bramson (sleepily) : Of course. 

Ian (speaking quickly, as if eager to conjure up a 
non) : I remember those moinings — on some 
‘A— very misty pale it is, with the sun like 
reathing silver where he’s cornin’ up across 
i( Hater, but not blowing on the sea at all . . . 
nd the sea-gulls standing on the deck-rail 
loking at themselves in the water on the deck, 
lid only me about and nothing else . . . 

Iks. Bramson (nodding sleepily) : Yes , . . 

•\N . And the sun. Just me and the sun. 

Iks. Bramson (nodding) : There’s no sun now, 
car ; it’s night ! 

\.i pause. He drums htr fingers on the Bible. 

i'\ : Yes . . . it’s night now. (Reading, feverishly) 
he ungodly are not so, but aie like the chaff 
hicli the wind diivelh away ” 

Irs. Bramson : I think I’ll go to bye-byes. . . . 

1 1 ’ll have the rest to-morrow, shall we ? 
I‘ilily) Help me, dear, help me, you know 
‘ at I am 

' (drumming his fingers : suddenly, urgently) : 
i^'ait a minute . . . I — I’ve only got two more 
rtses— — 

h’S. Bramson : Hurry it up, dear. I don’t want 
' wake up in the morning with a nasty cold. 

•an (reading slowly) : “ . . . Therefore the un- 
jclly shall not stand in the judgment, 
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sinners in the congregation of the righteous. . . . 
For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous 
.... but the way of the ungodly . . . shall 
perish . . .” 

[A pause. He shuts the Bible loudly, and lays it on 
the table. Mrs. Bramson can hardly keep awake. 

That’s the end. 

Mrs. Bramson : Is it ? . . . Ah, well, it’s been a 
long day 

Dan : Are you quite comfortable ? 

Mrs. Bramson : A bit achy. Glad to get to bed. 
Hope that woman’s put my bottle in all right. 
Bet she hasn’t 

Dan : Sure you’re comfortable ? Wouldn’t you 
like a cushion back of your head ? 

Mrs. Bramson : No, dear, just wheel me 

Dan (rising) : I think you’ll be more comfortable 
with a cushion. (Rising, humming) “ I’m a pretty 
little feller, everybody knows . . . dunno what 
to call me . . 

[He goes deliberately across, humming, and picks 
up a large black cushion from the sofa. His hands 
close on the cushion, and he stands silent a moment. 
He moves slowly back to the other side of her ; he 
stands looking at her, his back three-quarters to the 
audience and his face hidden : he is holding the 
cushion in both hands. 

Mrs. Bramson shakes herself out of sleep and 
looks at him. 

Mrs. Bramson : What a funny look on your 
face, dear. Smiling like that. . . . (Foolishly) You 
look so kind . . . 

[He begins to raise the cushion slowly. 

So kind . . . (Absently) What arc you going to do 
with that cushion ? . . . 
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[The lights dim gradually into complete darkness, 
and the music grows into a thunderous crescendo. 


SCENE II 

The music plays a few bars, then dies down pro- 
portionately as the lights come up again 
Half an hour later. The scene is the same, with the 
same lighting ; the room u empty and the wheel-chair 
has been removed. 

Dan comes in from the sun-room, smoking the stub 
of a cigarette He crosses smartly, takes the bottle and 
glasses Jrom the floor by the sofa and places them on 
the table, pours himself a quick drink, places the 
bottle on the foot neU the desk, throws aiLuy his stub, 
takes another cigarette from his pocket, puts it in Ins 
mouth, takes out a box of mafchis, and lights a 
match. The clock chimes. He looks at it, seems to 
make a decision, blows out the match, throws the 
match-box on the table, takes Mrs. Bramson’s 
tape and keys from his trousei pocket, crosses 
quickly to the safe by the fireplace, opens it, takes out 
the cash-box, sits on the sofa, unlocks the cash-box, 
stuffs the keys back into his trousers, opens the cash- 
box, takes out the notes, looks at them, delighted, 
stuffs them into Ins pocket, hurries into the sun-room, 
TUurns a second later with the empty ttu ahd chair, 
plants It in the middle of the room, picks up the 
cushion from the floor aboce the table, looks at it a 
nioment, arrested, throws it callously on the invalid 
chair, hurries into the kitchen, returns immediately 
with the paraffin, sprinkles it freely over the invalid 
chair, places the can under the table, lifts the paraffin 
lamp from the table, and is just about to smash it 
Over the invalid chair when there is the sound of a 
chair falling over in the sun-room His face in- 
scrutable, he looks towards it. He carries the lamp 
stealthily to the desk, puts it down, looks round, picks 
a chair from near tfu table, and stands at the sun- 
room door with the chair held high above his head. 
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The stagger of footsteps ; Ouvia stands in the 
doorway to the sun-room. She has been running 
through the forest ; her clothes are wild, her hair has 
fallen about her shoulders, and she is no longer wear- 
ing her spectacles. She looks nearly beautiful. Her 
manner is quiet, almost dazed. He lowers the chav 
slowly and sits on the other side of the table. A pause. 

Olivia : I’ve never seen a dead body before. . . . 
I climbed through the window and nearly fell 
over it. Like a sack of potatoes, or something. 
I thought it was, at first. . . . And that’s murder. 

[As he looks up at her. 

But it’s so ordinary. ... I came back . . . 

[As he lights his cigarette. 

. . . expecting ... ha < laughing liystct ically) ... I 
don’t know . . , and here I find you, smoking a 
cigarette . . . you might have been tidying the 
room for the night. It's so . . . ordinary. . . . 
(After a pause, with a cry) Why don’t you say 
something ! 

Dan : I thought you were goin’ to stay the night 
at that feller’s. 

Olivia ; I was. 

Dan : What d’you come back for ? 

Olivia (the words pouring out) : To find you out. 
You’ve kept me guessing for a fortnight. Guess- 
ing hard. I very nearly knew, all the time. But 
not quite. And now I do know. 

Dan ; Why was you so keen on finding me out ? 

Olivia (vehemently, coming to the table) : In the 
same way any sane, dcccnt-mindcd human 
being would want— would want to have you 
arrested for the monster you are ! 

Dan (quietly) : What d’you come back for ? 

Olivia : I . . . I’ve told you. . . . 
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\He smiles at her slowly and shakes his head She 
its at the table and closes her eyes. 

(<ot as far as the edge of the wood. I could see 
le lights in the village. ... I came back 

[ She buries her head in her arms Dan rises^ looks 
tl her a moment regretfully, puts away his cigarette, 
md stands u ith both hands oier the iniahd chair. 

)\N (casually) : She didn’t keep anv money 
iiy where else, did she i 

•nviA : I’ve re.id a lot about evil 

[Dan realises hii bands are uet uiih paraffin atd 
h'lprs them on his troupers 

)\\ Clumsy. . . . 

JiiviA ; I never expected to conic across it m 
i.j] Me. 

Dtv (lightly) : You didn’t ought to read so 
iiiiuh I nevei got through a book yet. . . But 
1 11 read you all right . . . (Ctossing to her, han~ 
in' OUT the table, and smiling at lur intmlfij You 
lincn’t had a drop to drink, and yet you feel 
is if you had You nc\er knew there was such 
1 seriet part inside of you All that book-lc.irnin’ 
jiid moral-ine-cy c here and soci.il-ine-cy c ibere 
vou took that off on the edge of ihc w ood same 
.isifitwasanoveicoat . . and sou left it there i 

CtiviA • I hate sou. I . . . hate you ' 

I)\N (urgently) And same as anybody out for 
te first time without their ovcicoat, you feel as 
iitrlit as air ! Same as I feci, sometimes — only I 
never had no overcoat — (Excited) AVhy— this is 
riv big chance ! You’ie the one I can tell about 
Jiieseli ! Oh, I’m sick o’ heatin’ how tleser 
t'trybody else is— I want to tell ’em how clesei 
*iin for a change ' . . . Money I’m gtun’ to have, 
‘'lid people doin’ what they’ie told, and me 
ftlJin’ them to do it ! There was a ’oman at the 
1 allboys, wasn’t there? She wouldn’t be told. 
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would she ? She thought she was up ’gainst a 
soft fellow in a uniform, didn’t she ? She never! 
knew it was nie she was dealin’ with — {striking Ins 
chest in a paro\ysm of elation) — me ! And this old 
girl treatin’ me like a son ’cause I made her 
think she was a chionic invalid — ha ! She’s 
been more use to me to-night {lapping the notes in 
his jaiket pockety imarth) than she has to any 
other body all her life. Stupid, that’s what 
people arc . . , stupid. Tf those two hadna’ been 
stupid they might he bieathin’ now ; you’re 
not stupid ; that's whv I’m talkin’ to you 
{With exaggerated vlf-possesston) You said just 
now murder’s ordinary. . . . Well, it isn’t 
ordinal V at .\1!, see ■’ And I’m not an ordinary 
chap There’s one Ing difference ’tween me and 
other lellows that trv this game. I’ll never be 

found out ’Cause I don’t care a < Snapping bis 

fingers grandly) d he woild’s goin’ to hear from 
me. Thai's me (C ItucUmg) You wait. . . , (After 
a pause) But you can't wait, can you ’ 

Olivia ; What do you mean ? 

Dan : Well, when I say I’ll nevei be found out, 
what I mean is, no living soul will be able to 
tell any other living sou! about me (Beginning 
to toll up a sleeve, mmchalantly) Clan you think of 
anybody . . . who can go to-morrow . . . and tell 
the police the fire at lon'st Corner . . . wasn’t 
an accident at all ? 

Olivia : I — I can. 

Dan : Oh, no, you can’t. 

Olivi.v : Why can’t 1 1 * 

Dan • Well, I’m up against a very serious prob- 
lem, I am. But the answer to it is as simple as 
pie, to a feller like me, simple as pie . . . 
(Rolling up the other sleeve a little way) She isn’t 
going to be the only one . . found to-morrow 

... in the fire at Forest Corner. . . . (After a pam^ 
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Aren’t you frightened ? You ought to be ! 
{Smiling) Don’t you think I’ll do it ? 

: I know you will. I just can’t realise it. 

IUn You know, when 1 told you all that 
about mesell just now, I’d made up rny mind 
tthen about you. {Moiing slowly ajln her, round 
Ihe table, as she steps bmk towards the window.) 
That’s what I am, sec ? I make up me mind to 
do a thing, and I do it ... You lenieuiber that 
hrst day when I come in here ^ I said to meself 
then, There’s a giil that’s got her wits about 
hei , she knows a thing or two ; dilTercnt from 

the others. I was right, w’asn’t I ? You {Stopping 

ahi iptly, and looking round the room) \V hat’s that 
light in here ? 

OiitiA: What light? 

D IN ; There's somebody in this room's lioldin’ 
a dashlight. 

OiiviA : It can't be in this room. ... It must 
be a light in the wood. 

D v.'f ; It can’t be. 

[d jlashlighi crosses the wtndozv-nit tains. Olivia 
turns and stares at it. 

OiiviA; Somebody’s watching the bunga- 
low. . . . 

[fie looks at fur, as if he did not muhrstand. 

IK'S [fiirceh) • Nobods 's watching ' . . . {He 
Ill'll to the uindow. Shi haiKs into the lornrr of the 
ror ni.) 

I'm the one that watches ' The> 've got no call to 
'\atth me ! I’ll go out and tell them that, an’ 
all ' {Opening the curtains in a jienz)) I’m the one 
Hi at watches ! 

( The light crosses the n indow aga^n. He stares, 
then claps his hands over hts eyes. 
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{Backing to the sofa) Behind them trees. {Clutch 
ing the invalid chair) Hundreds back of each 
tree. . . . Thousands of eyes. The whole damn 
world’s on my track ! . . . {Sitting on the edge of thi 
sofa, and listening) What’s that ? . . . Like a big 
wall failin’ over into the sea. . . . {Closing his 
hands over his ears convulsively.) 

Olivia {coming down to him) : They mustn’t 
come in. . . . 

Dan {turning to het) ; Yes, but . . . {Staring) 
You’re lookin’ at me as if you never see’d me 
before. . . . 

Olivia ; I never have. Nobody has. You’\c 
stopped acting at last. You’re real. Frightened 
Like a child. {Putting her arm about his shoulder s', 
They mustn’t come in. . . . 

Dan : But everything’s slippin’ away. From 
underneath our feet. . . . Can’t you feel it 
Starting slow . . . and then hundreds of miles an 
hour. ... I’m goin’ backwards ! . . . And there's 
a wind in my ears, terrible blowin’ wind. . . . 
Everything's going past me, like the telegraph- 
poles. . . . All the things I’ve ever seen . . . 
faster and faster . . . backwards — back to the dav 
I was born. (Shrieking) I can sec it coming . . . 
the day I was born ! . . . {Turning to her, simply) 
I’m goin’ to die. 

[A pause. 

A knock at the front door. 

It’s getting cold. 

{Another knock, louder. She presses his head to her. 

Olivia : It’s all right. You won’t die. I’ll tell 
them I made you do it. I’ll tell lies — I’ll tell 

[A third and louder knock at the front door. She 
realises she must answer, goes into the hall, opens 
the front door, and comes back, hiding Dan from 
view. 
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Pblsize (in the hall) : Good evening. . . . Sorry 
Ho pop back like this 

[He comes into the room, followed by Dora and 
Mrs. Terence, both terrified. 

ifLooking round) Everything looks all right here. 

iMrs. Terence : I tell you we did ’car her ! 
Plain as plain ! And we’d gone near a quarter 
of a mile 

Dora ; Plain as plain 

Mrs. Terence ; Made my blood run cold. 
“ Danny ! ” she screamed. “ Danny, where are 
yni ? ” she said. She wanted ’ini back, she did, 
III save ’er 

Dora ; Because she was bein’ murdered. I knew 
It ! I’d never a’ run like that il I ’adn't 'card 

^BrisizE : We’ll soon find out \\ho's right. . . . 

Now then {As OtmA steps aside behind the 

sofa) Hello, Dan ! 

Dan {quietly, rising and standing by the fireplace) : 
Hello. 

Bi- LsiZE {standing behind the invalid chair) : Second 
time to-day, eh ? . . . 

Dan : That’s right. 

Bf LSIZE : How ’s the old lady ? 

Dan {ifter a pause) : Not so bad, thanks, inspec- 
tor! Gone to bed, and says she didn’t want to 
Iji disturbed 

Bi I SIZE : Smell of paraffin . . . 

D^n {with a last desperate attempt at bluster): You 
Hiow what she’s like, inspector, a bit nervy 
till .>0 days 

[i4j Belsize goes to the bedroom and flashes a light 
into it. 

no sooner got round the corner she screamed 
^ r me — “ Danny, Danny, Danny ! ” she was 
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screamin’ — “ Danny,” she calls me, a pet nanu 
for Dan, that is 

[As Belsize goes into the sun-room. 

{Rambling on mechanically) I told her so then, 
said, “ It’s dangerous, that’s what it is, havin 
so much paraffin in the house.” That paraffin— 
she shouldn’t ha’ had so much paraffin in the 
house 

[His voice trails away. Silence. Belsize comes back, 
his face intent, one hand in coat pock et. A pause. 

Belsize {to Olivia) : What are you doing here ’ 

Olivia ; I’m concerned in 

Dan {loudly, decisively, sikticing her) : It’s all right. 
{Crossing to Belsizf and swaggering desperately, m 
front of the women) I’m the Idler. Anything I’m 
concerned in, I run ail by myself. If there’s going 
to be any putting me on a public platform to 
answer any questions, I’m going to do it by 
myself . . . {looking at Olivia) ... or not at all. 
I’ll manage myself all right 

Belsize : I get you. Like a bit of limelight, eh I 

Dan {smiling) : Well . . . 

Belsize {as if humouring him him) : Let’s have a 
look at your hands, old boy, will you ? 

[With an amused look at Olivia, Dan holds out 
his hands. Without warning, Belsize claps a pair of 
handcuffs over his wrists. Dan stares at them a 
moment, then sits on the sofa and starts to pull at them 
furiously over his knee. He beats at them wildh, 
moaning and crying like an animal. He subsides 
gradually, looks at the others and rises. 

Dan {muttering, holding his knee) : Hurt 
meself. . . . 

Belsize : That’s better. . . . Better come along 
quietly. . . , 
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[He goes up towards the hall. Dan follows him, und 
ikei his hat from the occasional table. As he put* ft 
n he catches sight of his face in the mirror. 

<0 the others, crisply, during this) I’ve a couple of 
outside I’ll send ’em in. See that nothing’s 
siuibtd . . Coming, old chap ^ 

QU \ What’s ’e doin’ 

Irs fLiiFNCE He’s lookin’ at himself in the 
ass . . 

[A pause. 

sN [Speaking to the mitror) This is tlie 
iiiitt, my boy Actin’. . 1 hat’s vs hat she sajj, 
0(1 t It ’ She vv.as iiirht ^ou ki ovs . I’ve been 
asm’ up to vou, h ivcn’t I’ I sliovsed son a 
ick or two, didii t I ’ . . Jhit this is the n;al 

imp; (Saayirig) Got a citfarctte •’ 
iisiA) 5burc not t,oiiT to believe vsliat she 
1(1 ’ About helpin’ me ’ 

inrs (hunoitrtrtg Inin) \o \Putting a cigarette 
'went Dan's hps and lighting it) Plenty of ss omfen 
t a bit fiysteiieal about a lad m voui position, 
lu 11 had ’em queuing up all i ight vs hen tlJe 
1 C comes. Proposals of mairiage by the scoi-c. 

s\ (pleased) Will thc> ’ 

I SIZE : Come along — 

[Dan turns to follow him. Dora is in the waj-. 

|Dvv Oh, )os I forgot ibout you 
(Smiling until a curious detach d sadness) Poor litIJc 
fellow Poor little chap . . (Looking round) Ycju 
111 w, I’d like soinetiiin’ now I never wantt^ 
hi lore A long walk, all b> incself And jq^t 
'dll n I can’t have it. {Laughing) I hat’s contrary 

isri I It ? ' 


Ih L-.IZE {sternly) : Coming ? 

hl'N {looking at Oiima) Just comm’ {He gOfs 
to t)LiviA, takes out his cigarette, puts his manaclfg 
urns round her, and kisses her suddenly and violently 
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on the mouth. He releases her with an air of braiadi 
puts back his cigarette, and looks at her) Well, I j 
goin’ to be hanged in the end. . . . But they’ll 
their money’s worth at the trial. You wait > 

[lie smiles, and raises his hand to his hat-brim Kill 
the old familiar jaunty gesture of farewell. He u/ill 
past Bi LsizE and out through the front door. Bfi sizi 
follows him The bang oj the front door. Ou\i 
falls to the sofa. 

The sound of Dora’s sobbing. 


( UR 1 MN 
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PREFACE 


It was William McFee who once defined the 
ideal book review as a fi'olic on the library steps 
That engaging theory, if adapted to the pub- 
lished drama, should, 1 suppose, make the pre- 
face to a play a soi I of romp in the theatre lobby 
Possibly It should icflect the glimmer of electric 
signboards, suggest the bustle of happy play- 
goers in the glow of cosmopolitan bliss, th( 
deferential snobbery of carriage starters, and 
capture all the pretty incidentals of a play s 
lifetime so that it would carry into its printed 
immortality all the joys it knew when it was on 
the boards, not between them. 

But Accent on Youth does not, I think, need such 
artificial presei vations, even if I had tliem to 
give, since its essential life gracefully sunives its 
translation li om the stage to the book-shelf. This 
IS not often the case with modem plays, since 
most of them aie written so obviously to be 
spoken, and almost as obviously to go in one 
ear and out the other. They fill well enough the 
void which threatens the ardent playgoer be- 
tween eight-thii ty and eleven o’clock in the 
evening, and they are really through when the 
curtain is dow n, as useless, the next day', as tin 
stubs of your tickets. 

This comedy, however, has a savoui ard a 
style which lend it a special quality in the 
theatre, and which, separated in the following 
pages horn Mr. Gaigc’s brilliant production, 
identify this quality as tlie peisonal property ol 
the author. In these sleeveless times lor a critic 
to say that a play has liter.iry merit is usualh 
taken as another, and more violent form of 
damnation. Oddly enough it implies the scorn- 
ful tribute of “ fine wiiting ” in an art which, 
too seldom, achieves any wilting at all. 

It is safer, then, to avoid shabby inferences, to 
say that Mr Raphaclson’s play has style, aiul 
that, m Havelock Ellis’s sense, his style is his 
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viewpoint, and his viewpoint is illuminating, 
utbanc, and witty. It is part of his craftsmanship 
as a playwright. He has as much respect for his 
characters as he has for his audience, or himself, 
?md since he is writing about literate people in 
subtle complications of mood and impulse, he, 
being a literate playwright, turns them into 
human beings instead of mere stage names for 
a group of pleasant actors. It is the distinction 
Ijctwcen simply a funny play and a ti ue comedy. 

1 his matter of humour is close to the secret of 
the play’s provocative chjirm and steady radi- 
ance. Mr. Raphaelson schemes out of his per- 
suasive events a persistent, though unlaboured, 
,.dow of amusement, knowing, as he does, that 
llie inner smile is often most warming to the 
heart because it is nearest to it. His comedy is 
.timed at the heart, not tlie funnybone, so that 
us teat -strewn laughter echoes beyond the reach 
of the easier wisecrack. Tliis quality, adroitly 
wiought into characters and dialogue, gives 
Accent on Youth its flavour and distinction. 

Mr. Raphaelson has frankly made it a matter 
of record that when he fust wrote the play he 
made tragedy of the idea of an elderly man 
falling in love with a young girl. It is further 
a matter ol record that many a true word is 
Sjioken in jest. It is the truth of his play that 
imparts to it a touching and gracious integrity 
in the theatre, and it is the jest that enkindles it 
'Aith the warmth of its humanity, the glint of 
II s unerring comedy, and the w'isdom of its view- 
'■I'liiU. The geniality of the play docs not hide 
die fact that it also has something to say. 

For this matter of youtli is a monstrous and 
insistent myth in the world against which any 
‘ ompetent challenger must lunge with the taste 
nl sour grapes in his mouth. Our elders have 
hirked the issue, generations without end, on 
die cowardly notion that “ youth must be 
served ” with the curious and forlorn assump- 
tion, presumably, that the colour of a man’s 
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beard is necessarily the colour of his mind. They 
forgot that the absence of one might imply tht 
absence of the other. 

There are scores of wise saws and modern in- 
stances to back up the argument, proofs galore 
that there ia no fool like an old fool, and that 
an old fool in love is a pathetically funny sight, 
the funniest, perhaps, except a young fool itj 
love. Mr. Raphaelson is shrewd to make the 
distinction, truly witty w'hen he puts it so geni- 
ally into dialogue. 

For it takes both to make the point, and to 
make it as pertinently as it is made in Accent on 
Youth in the face of a world that atcepts youth, 
ipso facto, as a touchstone in modern life or an\ 
life. On a troubled planet, bristling with youtli 
movements, this play has the poise and honesu 
to say that youth, as youdi, isn’t any better than 
age, as age. It says cleverly and sharply that it 
depends, as other human matters depend, upon 
the person who is old or young. It is no .special and 
peculiar fate — like being able to wiggle your ears. 

The very intolerant, which is to say the vei\ 
young, may complain that Mr. Raphaelson has 
won his point in the play by making the young 
man out a perfect fool to begin with. But hi 
hasn’t ; he has only endowed him with the 
essential qualities of inexperience. If that be 
youth, then youth must make the most of it 
He has clung to the fair ideal that even thi 
young cannot have their cake and eat it too 
And he has given his young woman in the plas 
the intuition to make the distinction. It is hei 
choice, we must remember, the choice of wise 
youth (wise not out of years, but out of bitter 
experience, which is the same thing) — it is her 
choice, I say, that sets a civilised though elderly 
human being above a handsome nitwit who 
takes setting up exercises. Love makes a fool ol 
a man who already is one, and a wiser man of 
a man who is wise. 

It is an easy thing for people to read ideas 
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into an artist’s work that the artist might dis- 
claim in the detachment of his creation. And 
I am not one to belabour a bright comedy into 
moral Q,.E Ds. But if woman is the superman, 
the huntre.ss, the predatory female seeking a fit 
mate for the improvement of the race, it must 
ill' a \’if tory for the race when she chooses brains 
,is..iitist the Dally Dozen. Biawn is no longer the 
iminc'cliate necessity lor winning food in the 
i.oild '’at least not at this writing), and if the 
llung is to be run above the level of the barn- 
yard, .\fr. Rapliaelson is slyly convincing in let- 
uiig us sec that a wise peahen is not beguiled 
hy all the sex strutting of fine plumage unless 
-he thinks her mate has something besides his 
tail fcalhcts. 

Hr gives this woman, if I may bo forgiven 
.1 bold comp.irison, something beyond Candida’s 
uisdoni, the humane wisdom to choose the man 
v.ho needs hei most. That Ls a pietty and ro- 
mantic notion, defensible on all grounds of senti- 
ment and maternal impulse. But it seems likelier 
.ijicl closer to llie ariogance of selection, if she 
(hooscs, as .she docs in Accent on Youth, the man 
he needs most. It is this sense of equality, I 
tiiiiik, this graciousness of mutual need, this 
notion that pi-oplc have to be more to each other 
'han biological mates to make biology humanly 
>M likable in ii livilised society which give this 
])lay its point and edge. 

You have only to ring the obvious changes on 
-Ml . Raphaclson’s plot to reach this conclusion, 
if she had tried marriage with another man of 
'iteven Gaye’s years but with moie money, tlie 
])<>int would remain tuie but banal. If a man 
Younger tlian Steven Gayc, but equally clever, 
and chdiming, and congenial, had touched her 
lilc, she might have gone with him, and youth 
might have weighed out the dilferencc. 

But the point is that youth as youth doesn’t 
lure her because — and here perhaps is the pith 
oi the matter, youth isn’t entirely a quesdon of 
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years on the earth so much as it is a matter ol 
what you use them for. A man isn’t as youni; 
as his arteiies, or a woman as old as she look'., 
when it comes down to the business of liviii" 
out a civilised existence. Neithci is any oldci 
or, let us say, li eshcr than tlieir ideas, a pi crnisi , 
I take it, which makes any dumbcll of twenty 
oldei than Methuselah lor all requirements of 
human society. In years all of us finally achieve 
the same af,e, which is death. What you tliink 
until then is youi a<>c. 

James Stephens made that point with over- 
powering' cflcct in one of his shoi t stones — the 
stoiy of a man of i()ity,who, given a wish, wished 
that he might always lemain '.lis same age. In 
a veritable nightmaie of desciiptive nanalhe 
Mr. Stephens winds up his paiahlc with the fact 
that that man died the same night in his slecji, 
to remain pei manciuly forty, and to get his wish 
fiom the usually tricky hates. 

This was, I suspect, moie tlian the physical 
aspect of that man’s timely end. It was plain 
hint that the man could never be moie than 
forty, and so I, foi one, cherish the notion that 
he died of old age, and of natural cause.s— 
natural causes working in his own biain cshicli 
told him that he wtis tlirough. 

The characteis of Mr. Raphaclson's charming 
comedy meet and make tiieir lives out of that 
knowledge, a knowledge denied, alas ! to most 
people who build their lives on external fact. 
Mr. Raphaclson gives tliem the humour and 
courage to sec what they aie looking at, a 
stimulating endowment, full ol grace and 
strengdi. Hence their talc, I tliink, takes on 
pertinence and human value beyond its obvious 
qualities of amusement, and hence, too, I stand 
here before it to say these things because it is 
a privilege to say that he has said them so 
wittily, and so well. 

John ANDERso^ 

New York, March, 1335. 
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Dickie : How do you like your part ? 

Miss Darling : I adore it ! I think it’s Steven 
Gaye at his best — and it’s such a comfortabU 
part — I can be myself, a decent old-fashioned 
woman. 

Dickie : That’s what I like about my part, too 
— just the word, comfortable. I’m good at 
sports — so is this fellow. I’m young, so is he. 
And everything I have to say soit of comes 
natural. I mean— after all, the public accepts 
me as romantic, and that’s just the kind of part 
this is. Uh — Miss 

Linda : Brown. 

Dickie : Miss Biown, you’ve read the plav, I 
presume ? 

Linda : Yes. 

Dickie • I haven’t got to the end — but I get 
the girl, don’t I ’ 

Linda : Oh, yes. 

Dickie : Who plays the girl ’ 

Linda : Genevieve Lang, I believe 

Dickie . Oh, boy— that’s impressive 

Miss Darling ; My husband comes bark to me, 

doesn’t he 

Linda : No. 

Miss Darling [surprised) : No ? 

Linda . No. 

Miss Darling ; But he must We’ve been 
married thirty years — he’s left me for a young 
girl — the young girl goes oIT with a young man 
— he’s get to come back to me. It’s not a comedy 
if he doesn’t. 

Linda [dryly) : It’s not a comedy. Miss Darling. 

Miss Darling : Not a comedy ? — How long 
have you been with Mr. Gaye, my dear ? 

Linda : Three years. Miss Darling. 
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Miss Darling : Then surely you know Steven 
Gaye writes nothing but comedies. It doesn’t 
matter how much the people in the play may 
suffer, the people in the audience always enjoy 
it. 

Linda [paiienily] : Nevertheless Old Love is a 
tragedy, not a comedy. 

Dickie ; I think Old Love is a comedy title. 

Galloway (who has been trying to read — now looks 
up) : It might be to you, young man. It’s not 
to me. 

Dickie ; Have you finished reading the play, 
-Mr. Galloway ? 

Galloway : Not yet. 

Dickie : I get the girl, don’t I ? Have you got 
tliat far ? 

Galloway ; I’ve got that far. 

Dickie (to Miss Dakling) ; If I get the girl, it 
fcrtainly can’t be a tragedy. 

-Miss Dari.ing : And an old man going off with 
a young girl — that’s comedy. If you treat that 
seriously, it’s dirty. 

Dickie ; It’s not dirty if you marry her. If an 
-ild man falls in love with a young girl and 
marries her legally, tliere’s no law against that. 

Miss Darung : Try and tell that to a theatre 
.^udie^ce. And besides, this man doesn’t marry 
the girl — he deserts his devoted wife and runs 
njf with the girl. Everybody will sympathise 
with me. Don’t you think so. Miss — uh 

Dickie {volunteers) : Brown. 

Miss Darling ; Miss Brown ? 

(A pause. 

Linda : I hope not. If they do, tlie play will be 
ruined. 

Miss Darling : What ! 
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Linda {almost maliciously) : The audience should 
hate the wife, love the husband, laugh at the 
boy 

Dickie : Laugh at me ! 

Miss Darling : Hate me ! 

Dickie ; Have you ever seen me on the stage ? 

Miss Darling ; What kind of audiences do you 
think we’re going to have — degenerates ? To 
hate a good wife ! 

Linda {eloquenll)) : Ambody can leave a bad 
wife. That’s easy. Anybody ran luite a play 
about it. Everybod\ does But it takes a man 
to leave a good wife. And it takes a man to write 
about it. (7l sounds a lutlc as if she has said, or 
heard, these same words before.) 

Galloway {rises, strides to the desk and slams down 
the manuscript. In resonant tones) ; Young lady, 
will you be good enough to till Mi. G.ne that 
I have read his play fiom cover to cover — and 
that I have never been so grossly insulted in my 
life. {He starts for the tabic, gets hat, stick and 
gloves.) Good afternoon. 

Linda [coming after him pieapitaUly'i : Oh, Mr. 
Galloway — please— you mustn’t go ' Mr. Gayc 
will be in any moment. {With sublime confidence) 
After he has talked to vou about it, you’ll get 
down on your knees and thank him foi the 
greatest role in your career ! {'I his doesn’t thrill 
Galloway.) Ple^lse, Mr. Galloway. 

Galloway : I couldn’t trust myself to stay. If 
I played this thing, my caieer would be over. 
I’ve played butlers in my day, tramps, mur- 
derers, swindlers, and fools— but never a 
lecherous old man ! 

Linda {genuinely astounded) : Lecherous ! How 
can you say that ! {With exaltation) lie’s a 
glorious, courageous man standing just this side 
of sixty, surging under the last rhythmic leap of 
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Nouth in his blood, rebelling at convention 

CiALi owAY : Young woman, there never was 
such a man. 

[ rNDA : Yes there was — and is. 


G \LLOWAY : Where ? 

I iM)A : Everywhere. The world is full of him. 
'i'ou’ic one ! {Ptcking up Ait manuscript and gesti- 
lulatmi) with il.) And if \au don’t play this part, 
Mr. Galloway 

[ 77ii bedrnom door opens and Ga\i comes in. 
frA'iL might he anywhere from forh-pie to fift) 
He has all the ease of a man oj the u oild and all the 
susceptibilities of an artist He is in a iirj qmet, grave 
mood. The moinail he enters, Linda stops short, 
pti'rnds she was puking up the manuscript in her 
hand, and returns quietly to the desk, ze here she goes 
back to her uork. 


Gave : Hello, everybody. 

rikllo. 

L\ I RYBODY : Good alteriioon, Mi 
Hello, Mr. Gaye. 

Gayl • Did Bcnham tall, Linda 


Gaye. 


[ iNDA : Yes, Mr. Gaye. He’ll lunch with you 
lo-moirow. 


Gaye : Good. Got those letteis ready ? 

Linda : Yes, Mr. Gaye. I’m just finishing the 
t heqiu's. 

Gave : Fine. Well, my kind friends — have you 
riad the manuscript? 

[Paine. 

Miss Darling : It’s a superb tragedy. I love it ' 
Gaye [wtlh mild surprise) : Do you really ? 

Miss Darling ■ Particularly iny part It’s such 
a new attack on the old cliaractcr of the mis- 
lieatcd wife. 
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Gave {still more surprised) : Oh — you got that, 
did you ? 

Miss Darling : Ah, I could read between the 
lines — a good woman, written faithfully 

Gave {gently) : Right ! 

Miss I^arlino ; — but to be played — well — how 
can I express it— would you say “ unsympath- 
etic ” was the word ? 

Gave {very gently) : Miss Darling, you’re 
amazing. 

Miss Darling : I saw what you were after ! 
I said to myself, “ This woman must be right- 
eous, and yet hateful.” And — I don’t know 
whether you saw me in my last play, but every 
reviewer said I was just poison. 

Gave ; Well, Miss Darling — you cheer me up. 
And you, Dickie— how do you feel about the 
part of Freddie ? 

Dickie : I don’t want to sound like a yes-man, 
Mr. Gaye, but it’s the best comedy part I ever 
read. That is, for me. 

Gave : Comedy ? 

Dickie {worried) : It’s supposed to be a comedy 
part, isn’t it ? 

Gave {softly) : Yes — yes . . . But how did you 
find it out, my boy ? 

Dickie : Why it’s right there in the script. 
It’s a relief not to have to play just another 
romantic kid — you know, audiences are getting 
tired of matinee idols — but now, to play a good 
looking — you know what I mean 

Gave : Don’t apologise. You’re good looking 

Go on. 

Dickie : Well, what I mean is, to play a young 
fellow, but to show how funny a young fellow 
can be — that’s something, isn’t it ? 
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Gave : It is, Dickie It is. But do you suppose 
we can ever get them to laugh at you ? 

Dickie Now you’re kidding. 

Gaie : No — no. I’m just a battered and bruised 
vttnan of the thcatic. I just wonder if they’ll 
laugh at Romeo. 

tiALLOVVAY If they don’t laugh at him, they’ll 
laugh at me. 

Miss Darling And if they laugh at Mr. 
Galloway, they’ll love me — and ihat would 
rum the play 

[Pause. 

Gayl . You know. I’ve been through the throes 
of ninettcii productions, I’ve worked with more 
actois than I can icmcmber — but never m 
all my life have I met three actois as brilliant 
as you ! I want to thank you here and now for 
a new experience, no matter what happens 
to the play. 

Miss Darling Oh, 1 think the plav has a 
v\ ondi rful i hance. 

[Pause. 

(jaye ; \Miat do you thmk, Galloway ’ 

tlALLOWAY (feeling his way) Well — I can't 
'liiit(- the old hllow puzzles me. I suppose 
I’m stupid 

Gaye (disamingly) : No — ^you’re not stupid 
It all. The old fellow puzzles me, too. Please 
on. 

Galloway W'cll, take the love scene m the 
iest act- when he tells the girl what she means 
•o him 

I'AYE : It bothers you, dots it ? 

Galloway A little. 
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Gave ; I was just re-reading it in my bedroom 
It bothers me a lot. 

Dickie {courageously) : I think it’s beautiful!) 
written. 

Gaye : So do I, Dickie. I think it’s the best 
writing I’ve ever done. 

Galloway . I’m not riiticising the writing- 
I just wonder if I — you know, after all I am 
sixty — in fad I’m a little over sixt)— and m( 
making ardent love to a young girl and ft ankh 
admitting that my wife has ntver done an 
unjust thing in her life 

Gave (noddtngj : I .agree nith you, Galloway. 

Galloway ; WTiat ? 

Gayl : I agree with you. 

Galloway (a bit flustered) On the other 
hand, there’s a poedc something in the play — 
and if a man can catch it with a high heart, 
with a grandeur of soul 

Gaye : That’s what I thought w'hen I wrote it 
I’m fifty-one myscll ; I can smell sixty. And 
when you’re sixrv', you’re an old man. Pcrsonall) 
it doesn’t terrify me. I’ve had a great time 
mairied, divorced, had sweethearts— no child- 
ren, but nineteen plays — not a bad substi- 
tute. ... If / behaved like that fellow, I’d con- 
sider myself an idiot. — ^You sec, I triecl to catch 
the poetry of a man facing old age. I tiled 
the impossible. Poetiy is young or it’s no good. 
I visualised a man with guts enough to be un- 
afraid of seeming lidiculous — surging under tin 
last rhythmic leap of youth in his blood. . . 
But I’m getting my doubts. You see — it all 
depends on the actor who plays the pait. If hi 
can catch the imagination of the audience 

Galloway ; I’ve played Shakespeare, you 
know. 
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(jA'i'E : And very well, too. 

Galloway : Gayc — I think I’d like to try it. 
I m b( ginning to get what you’re after 

Ga^e {sadly) . Galloway, I'm an avsfully clever 
f( Ilow — I talked Benham into liking this play — 
iht shrewdest producer on Broadway 

Miss Darling : That’s fine. Then you can talk 
.'iiidienccs into liking it. 

Gave . Thai’s not so eeisy. 

Galloway It’s worth trving. 

Miss Darling Steven Gayt s first tragedy ! 

Galloway. Fiaiik Gallowa\, at the height 
of his - maturity, ixptrinunis with a new 
vilue ' 

G^ye (/mUimJh) .How's Mrs GjJJowai ^ 
Galioway Fine. 

Gwe • Haven’t you got a touph of children ? 

Gilloway Tlirce The youngest is twenty- 
io<jr 

Gave {handing it to him) Take a scupt home 
with you — read it to tlw lamiK Sleep on it. 
\ou do the same, Miss Darling— (/if hands her 
(’ mamuript) — n ad it to your 

Miss Darling I live with iny sistti, at the 
niomenl 

Gayf Good Read it to hei. And Dickie — 
'ake It down to the tennis club and get some of 
'he boys m the locket icxim to listen. See what 
I ( d-bloodcd young America thinks of it. (In 
the meantime they all haie men — Gaye herding 
them out ) And then, m a d.iy or tw o, let’s get 
'ogcdier again and see how wc leel about it. 

[All right. 

1 he Three j Good-bye, Mr. Gayc. 

[I’m sure we're going to love it. 

Gave • Good-bye, and thank you all 
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Dickie {lingering a moment) : ’Bye, Miss Brown 

Linda {who is folding letters — without looking up) 
Good-bye 

[They go Gave stands quietly smiling at the door 
through which they have gone Then he turns thought- 
fully and drops on to the sofa 

Gave . Linda 
Linda Yes ^ 

Gave Finished with the cheques ^ 

Linda Almost 

Gave They can wait (She puts the letters and 
cheques aside and gets out her notebook "I Got a sciipt 
there ^ {She picks up a manuscript ) Rt ad me the 
first-act love scene 

Linda {reads as he picks up another manuscript 
from a table nearby and silently reads with her) 

“ I’m old enough to be your father — almost 
old enough to be your grandfather ” 

Gave {interrupts) I’ll read it You read the girl’s 
part {Reads — with feeling) “ I’m old enough to 
be your father — almost old enough to be youi 
grandfather I’m sixty In five years do you know 
what I’ll be ^ Sixty-Bve — ^When I was young, 
don’t you think I wanted you ^ You just didn’t 
happen to be around, that’s all You came thiiU 
years late Do you think I’m going to let 
Time cheat me ^ You came late — but not too 
late. I want the five best years of your life , 
but I’ll give you my five best years for them 
And when it’s over, it will be easy for you— 
because I’ll be too old to suffer . And you’ll 
be thirty ” 

Linda {reads — but is she merely reading “ I , 
I’ll be a queen ” 

Gave {reads) • “ Think of all Tve saved up for 
you — the accumulation of the years — all the 
trails I’ve travelled so I can show you the 
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scenery — the wines I bottled so you can taste 
tlicm now — the bitterness I suffered so I could 
distil a sweetness fine enough for you You’ll 
be giving me your youth — but I’ll be giving 
ou my life.” . . . Can >ou imagine Galloway 
sa) ing that ^ 

Limja Yes, I can. 

GavI' • So can I, as a matter of fact. But when 
)ou actual!) see him — or anv other old man 

Linda : It would make me never want to look 
at a >oung man again 

(lAYi No, Linda — no Imagine Galloway 
done in a room with Genevieve Lang Imagine 
fui hundred piopk pi*eking through the tran- 
som while h( talks like tliat. 

Linda . I couldn’t. They’d tiptoe away, 
ashamed of themselves foi eavesdropping. 

Gave . Not when they’ve paid a thiec-dollar 
scale foi their tiektts, thty wouldn’t They’d 
1 ' 1 1, they’d sneei ; they’d tlunk : “The old boob, 
why doesn’t he settle down in a locking chair 
with his silvei-haired wife and dandle his 
giandchildicn on his knee ’ ” — and then they’d 
vawii, between dirty laughs 

Linda • I hate audiences 

t^AYE ■ You mustn’t liate audiencis, Linda. 
Hate human beings if vou want to, but not 
ludiences. People aie drab, they’re petty, 
ihcy spend their days seiving each other and 
oathing each othei But in the evening, after 
they have dined, when they get into street cais, 
Mibways and taxis and come together in the 
hcatre, vvlitn the lights go out and the foodights 
"0 on — in other words, when they become an 
audience — they cease being human : they 
become divine. I am a playwright — life is 
nothing to me. It belongs to the workman, 
to the poet, to the politician. I worship at one 



shrine, the theatre. I must be true to one God — 
my audience. . . . What are you writing ? 

Linda : What you just said. You might use it in 
a play. 

Gave : I’m afiaid it’s no good. A little too 
smooth and super ficial — and besides, I realh 
don’t mean it. Don’t cross it out ! You might 
as well Upe it. I m.iy write about a smooth, 
superficial playwright some day, 

[Flogdeli, thi builiT, enters. I logdfll has u 
distinguished hearing and ts tn his late Julies. 
Flogdell ; Miss Genevieve Lang is calling, 
sir. 

Gave ; You mean — downstaus 
Flogdell . Yes, sir. 

Gave {to Linda; : Did she telephone .■* 

Linda ; No, Mr. Gaye. 

Gave : Show her up. (Flogdlll starts. Think- 
ing) Flogdell, has Miss Lang ever betn heie 
before i* 

Flogdell . No, sir. The last time W'e saw hti 
was when we wen living at the St. Regis 
Tliat w'as four yeais ago, sir. 

Gave : Do you think we’ll like her for the 
part !* 

Flogdell : I think slie is emintnlly suitable, 
sir. She has unction, technique, shi’ll fill the 
balcony 

Gave : In that case, shall we show her up r’ 
Plogdell : Very well, sir. (Plogdell goes.) 
\Pause. 

Gave : Linda. 

Linda ; Yes, Mr. Gaye. 

G.aye ; Suppose you type that little speech — 
and finish those Ictteis. 

Linda : All right. {She starts out.) 
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Gave • And, Linda — {she pauses) — ^put in front 
of that speech what^oa said, “ I hate audiences ” 
\nd start my speech — “ You mustn’t hate 
audiences,” etcetera 

fifj hf talks, Linda scribbles in her notebook 
Lindv rM'trotit 

[Linda ^oes ovt to the ante-room Gave sinks 
back on the sofa and starts lighting a agarette 
Ilogdeil holds open the door, and Genevieve 
Lang comes in She if a vir\ attractiie young 
woman, smartly dressed Her face rs neither too 
SLcet not too hard She brings a play manuscript 
with her As 1 1 ogdlll armoumes “ Miss Lang,” 
G^yl tries to unscramble himself from the sofa 
I logdi ll goes 

Gr\EViD\E Don’t g( t up Just stiy as you are 
Now lie ])ick, and smoke — and let me look at 
\ou — {she steps back) and don't sa\ an\ thing 
Whit a nice loom — .rnd the nicest time of 
llu das— and prett> soon I ma\ ask for a cup 
( ( ti a — but just now I in going to enjoy the 
vKu, the books, tin fuiiiiturc [sits) — and the 
second nicist nun I esii knew 

[They smile at each otlur for a silent moment. 
^taye Hello, Gent sieve 
< -ENEVIEVF Ih llo, bte\ on 
[Another smiling silence 
Gayl . Who’s the first nicest ■’ 

Genevieve 1 kn< w him four years ago — 
Ins name was Suven Gaye {She takes off her hat 
and settles back ) What made you think of me 
till this part, hteven ^ 

Gaye Franklv, it wasn’t my idea : it was 
Benham’s. 

Genevieve But you consented ’ 

Gaye Why shouldn’t I ? \ ou’re one hell of an 
actress. 



Genevieve : Thank you. It’s one hell of a part. 
Gave (^suspiciously) ; But ? 

Genevieve {earnestly) : Don’t you dye your 
hair a little, Steven ? 

Gave ; Yes. Can you tell ? 

Genevieve : No. {suddenly) You’re not married, 
are you ? 

Gave : No, Genevieve. I’m a one-divorce man. 
( They sit quietly for a moment.) Pause. 

Genevieve : What ? 

Gave : I said pause. I was mentally writing 
this scene- — wondering when tlie plot would 
enter. 

Genevieve : You have betrayed me. I am about 
to be the mother of your child. If you don’t 
marry me, I’ll kill you. 

Gave {with a sigh) : Ah, if it were only as simple 
as that. . . . {Pause.) Whatever happened four 
years ago, anyway ? 

Genevieve : Now don’t tell me you forgot. 

Gave : You never told me how you really felt. 
Did you hate me very much ? 

Genevieve : Hate you ? I loathed you. You 
broke my heart. 

Gave : That’s nonsense. It’s impossible to break 
the heart of a young, beautiful and healthy 
woman. 

Genevieve ; I was insane over you. 

Gave : And I was absolutely mad about you. 

Genevieve : I don’t believe it, and you’ll 
never make me bclic-vc it. 

Gave : All right. Let’s forget it. {Pause.) Now 
tell me how bad my jilay is. 

Genevieve : Well — the play is beautiful, but 
I don’t need to tell you that. You write your 
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women awfully well. Funny — that you should 
be so stupid about them in life 

Gave {armoyed) ; Will you listen to me once ^ 
Genevieve : What good will it do ^ 

Ga\e . It’ll amuse you 
Genevieve ■ All right. 

G\ye : Non Wc were all set to go to Paris — 

I h.id my steamship itsiivaucns 

Genevieve And I had mmc 

Gave • We weie to nutt at midnight on the 

boat 

Genevieve • Right. 

(iwe At un o’clock, as I’m doing my last bit 
ol packing, I get the most hilarious idea of 
my life. 

Gfnevieve You mean a p/aj id< a ^ 

Gave . What other kind is there ’ 
fitNLVirvL {iightnq) . Go on 

Gave • All right If I didn’t wiite it then while 
il was hot, I’d never g».t it down Now, I’m 
not temperamental, but there ts such a thing 
as inspn ation 

Genevieve ; Couldn’t you have sent a message, 
i telegram ? 

Gave : J\fo ! . .1 got tlie public stenographer 

out oi bed- she ntvei foigave me, eithei — 
wd I dictated until seven the next morning. 

Genevieve You had aiough sense to shut off 
your telephone, didn’t you 

Gave : I always do that autoniatically when I 
'tart to work But theic was nothing to keep^you 
fioiii answermg my wiielrss I’el have come on 
tin- next boat. What happened when you 
got my mi ssage 

Genevieve : I jumped mlo the oeean and never 
ixis seen again. 
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Gave {cheerfully) ; Well, it’s all over now, isn’t 
it? 

Genevieve : Completely, . . . {dreamily) Steven, 
you really were a very attractive man. 

Gave : What’s the matter w ith me now ? 
Genevieve : You’re nice. 

Gave : But not as nice as I u as then, eh ? 
Genevieve ; Well, you’re four years older. 
Gave {piqued) : So aic you, my dear. 

Genevieve : \Vhen you’re four years older than 
twenty-two, you’re still a young woman. Bui 
when you’re four years older than 

Gave {blandly] • Forty-seven. 

Genevieve : Steven dear — you forget — you told 
me at the time you wcie forty-eight. 

Gave {more blandly) : Did I ? ... 1 was lying — 
I was forty-nine. 

Genevieve : lhat makes you fUty-threc. 

Gave : And revolting ? 

Genevieve : Of course not, Steven. You’ll nevei 
be revolting. But alter all, fifty- tin ee isn't quite 
the age to make a girl’s heart go pitty-pat. 

Gave : Speaking impcisonally — as an eldeily 
man of the world to a young w oinan of the world 
— at what age would you say a man ceased 
being — well— just where would you draw the 
pitty-pat line? 

Genevieve : Roughly at forty-nine. 

{Pause. 

Gave {slowly) : So that's what you don’t like 
about my play. 

Genevieve : Your play can’t hcljj it — it’s that 
kind of play . . . “ Old Love.” 

Gave : And I can’t help it— I’m that kind of 
man — old man. 
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Genevieve : But, after all, Steven — ^what’s my 
opinion? — audiences may like it. 

G.^ye : 'But you'll have none of it. 

Genevieve ; I’m afraid not. 

G^ve {this hurts) : And none of me. 

(Jlnevieve : Now, Steven ! 

Gave : What aie you Ejoing to do — ^v'ait for 
jiiollicr play lo come along ? 

Genevieve : Maybe. Or I might just go avsay. 
( Iaye ; Where ? 

(JrxEViEVE ; Anywhere. I'm mildly insane, 
iiidn’t you know ^ Two yeais ago I suddenly 
just had to see South Africa. Allow me to 
inform you that South Africa is beautiful. 

tiAYE : Did you go alone? 

( iFnevieve ; I started alone. 

[Pause. 

Gave ; Have vou evei been lo Finland ? 

1 Jr.m.viEVE : No. 

tiVYE : Neither have I. I hear it's amazing — 
lull ol blue eyes and green trees and yellow 
ilowers. 

(iENEViEVE ; And in the winter the air is so 
siry you can walk naked in tlie snow. 

\Paufe. He comes over to her. 

Gave ; Let’s go to Finland. 

Genevieve {smiling) : What about your play ? 
Gave [with feeling) ; I hate the damn play. 

[iSAe looks at him intently. She draws him to her 
and gives him a long kiss. Then she looks at him with 
a little smile. 

Genevieve : I wanted to sec what it would be 
like. 

Gave : Kow was it ? 
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Genevieve ; Not bad. {Pause.) Do you really 
mean that about Finland ? 

Gave : Passionately. 

Genevieve : Do you expect me to believe that 
I, or any other woman, could make you hate 
your play ? 

Gave : Of course not. I knew the play was all 
wrong before you came. 

Genevieve ; Steven Gaye, I don’t believe you. 
Gave (slowly) : Will you believe me in Finland ? 

Genevieve (idly) : I happen to know that the 
he de France leaves to-night. 

Gaye (thinks a moment) : Fine ! (He gets up ex- 
citedly and goes to the door.) W’e can change at 
Soutfiampton. (Calls) Linda ! 

Linda’s voice : Yes, Mr. Gaye. 

Genevieve (quickly, in a low tone) : What do you 
want her for ? 

Gave : Make reservations. 

Genevieve : I’d rather not. 

Gaye ; All right. (Calls) Never mind, Linda. 

Genevieve ; Never confide in secretaries. I once 
got into an awful lot of trouble through the secre- 
tary of a friend of mine. And besides, another 
friend of mine is an official of the French Line. 

Gave : Good ! What time docs the he de France 
sail ? 

Genevieve : Ten, 

Gaye : Got your passport? 

Genevieve : Always. 

Gaye ; Can you get packed by ten ? 

Genevieve ; I can try. 

Gaye ; You’re lovely. (With feeling) Shall we, 
once more ? ( They look at each other a moment— 
the edge is there : they kiss.) Okay ? 
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Genevieve : Marvellous. 

Gave : Hear t go pitty-pat ? 

Genevieve {stares at htm, getting it. She steps back, 
^hocked and mihng) : You fiend. You dcvd. So 
^ou wetc play-acting— just to prove that a man 
past fifty could lie 

Gave : Romantic. Did I do it well ? 

Ot.NEViEVE ; You had me fooled. 

(taye [himself a little breathless) : No — not really ! 

(lENEViEVE (still shaken) : Well — couldn’t you 
? 

G\ye : Yes — but after all, you're an e-ccellent 
•all css. 

Genevieve ; Good-bye, Steven. (She gives him her 
hmd.) I’m suicyou’D qet somebody very /good for 
the part. I’ve had a delightful time. 

Gave : So have I. 

Genevieve : Believe it or not, I ivas icady to go 
t<J huiland. 

Gave : Genevieve — this is absolutely pre- 
posterous — but I’m dying to go to Finland uith 
M>u. (Genevieve stares at him.) On my uord of 
, honour 

< jEnevilve : As a playsviight ? 

Gaye : No. As a gentleman. 

[They examine each other carefully, excitedly. They 
kiss. 

Genevieve (really worked up) : I’ll get the tickets. 
I’ll go right back to my hotel. "What time is it, 
titeven ? 

Gaye : Why it’s — my watch is slow — it should 
lie 

[At the same moment, Linda comes in from the 
ante-room with a glass of water and a small paper 
i>ox on a tray. 
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Linda : Excuse me. Your five o’clock pill, Mr. 
Gaye. {As she speaks, Linda puts it on a table.) 

Gaye : Thanks, Linda. 

[Linda goes. He stares a moment at Genevievi , 
who smiles amusedly at him. Then he goes over, pick > 
up the box of pills, and drops it into the wastebasket. 
He goes to Genevieve, ivanls to embrace her again 

Genevieve {moving ntiftly to the door) : No — nn 
I must rush. 

Gave {following) : Will v\e have time to dine.-' 
Genevieve : I’ll telephone you. Au revoir. 
Gave : Auf wiedersehen. 

[.SAe goes. Gave is alone. He paces up and down 
a moment. He presses the bell, lie goes to the desk, 
sits, looks through a drawer for Ins passport, takes 
it out and sticks it into his pnekd. Fi ogdell enters. 

Gave : Flogclell. 

Flogdell : Yes, sir. 

Gave ; I’m leaving for Finland to-night. 
Flogdell : Very m ell, sir. 

Gave ; Will you pack my tilings ? 

Flogdell ; At once, sir. (Flogdell starts out.) 
Gaye : Flogdell. 

Flogdell : Yes, sir. 

Gaye : Isn’t it exciting ? 

Flogdell : Very, sir. — At this time of the year, 
you -will find the climate still mild in Finland. 
The da-ys -will be getting shorter, but there v/ill 
be autumn flowers. I think you will require 
your complete wardrobe, for Helsingfors is a 
remarkably cosmopolitan centre, and you will 
also find 

Gaye {tenderly) : Flogdell 

Flogdell : Yes, sir ? 

Gaye ; I shall miss you ! 
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Ti oonEix : Tliank you, sir. 

TFloodell goes. Gave paces up and down again. 

I 

{at the door — calls) : Linda ! (Linda comes 
,1/1 with her pencil and notebook.) Get lilr. Benham, 
\ ili you ? (Linda starts for the telephone.) No — 
better not. He’ll talk my head trff. Take a letter. 
\She silt.) Dear Kill. When you get this, comma, 
I'll be on the fie de France on the first lap to 
Fijiland. Pciiod. (Linda stares at him.) Forget 
Old Love, dash, and save yourself a lot of 
headaches. Perirtd. Nobody cares about that 
old fool anyw ay. . . . What do you think of it, 
Linda ! I'm quilting ! I'm going to live ! For the 
fust time in my life I’ve slopjied being a play- 
u right — I’m a man, that’s vihat I am, and I 
don’t mean maybe. 

Linda {reading~a little viciously) : Nobody cares 
about that old fool anytA.ay. 

Gave ; Yes ! Period. Bill, Bill, Bill, dash. I’ve 
u tired Period. ... I really have, Linda. What 
.1 wondeiful feeling ! (He picks up one of the copies 
oj the play and drops it into the wastebasket. Indicating 
n low of books on a shelf.) There arc my collected 
isDiks, nineteen comedies. I’m a success, and 
I've got moiiev. AVhy do I have to wite liage- 
dies ? You stick your head in the clouds, what 
docs it get you — a crovin of thoins. You put 
''lur feet on the giound, what docs that get you 
-bunions. . . . Make a note. Advertisement. 
Apartment for rent. Eight rooms, tno storeys, 
view of East River. I’ve iclired. . . . What’s the 
last thing I said ? 

f jnda [reads) : Bill, Bill, Bill, dash. I’ve letired. 
Period. 

Gave : I’ve never lived before. Period. I’m going 
to do all the tilings I was always about to do. 
Period. I’ll Icam goK Exclamation point. It 
beeps you out in the open air. Period. Then 
there’s all those books I w'as going to read some 
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day. Period. And all the people I was going to 
meet, dash, Think of it, colon, you could Jill 
all the actors, writers and directors in the wojld, 
comma, and therc’d still be fishermen in Capii 
comma, peasants in France, comma, bandits ii, 
China. Period. And I wouldn’t be surprised if I 
found romanee in Finland. Two exclamation 
points. . . . Why, Bill, this is something you ougJit 
to do, too. Period. To us Nature has never been 
anything but a s<'t against which dramas havi 
to be played. Pciiod . . .Just think of it, Linda 
I don't give a damn about that Jirst-ait love scene. 1 
don’t give a damn about any scene. I never have 
to worry again about lines, chaiactcts, ttansi 
tions, curtains — \m11 i/iii get a laugh, will th,i 
get a tear? I don’t have to w ui i y about audiences 
To hell with audiences. I’ve rcliied ! . . . Wlia 
have you got 

Linda {reads) : To us Nature has never bccii 
anything but a set against which dramas hav< 
to be played. Period. 

Gave : I’m afraid this letter’ll be over Benham’s 
head. . . . Kill it. I’ll send him a wiiclcss from 
the boat. (Linda shuts her book. Gayf diops down 
on the sofa. There is a long pause. Very sweetly.) 
And, Linda — you’re discharged — with my com- 
pliments, my gratitude, my aflcciion. . . . Now, 
we’ll have to give you a nice present. What 
would you like most in the world ? 

Linda ; Nothing, thank you. 

Gave : Come, come, Linda. I’m serious. Would 
you like a car, a trip to Europe, maybe a trous- 
seau ? Haven’t you got a boy liiend ? 

Linda : No. 

Gave : Don’t be silly. You’re a fine-looking girl. 
You’d make any man a splendid W'ifc. Tell you 
what — ^write yourself a cheque for six months' 
salary. (Linda, after a moment's thought, goes to the 
desk, takes the cheque book out and begins to write.) 



That’s it. You retire, too ! Here’s an idea : 
go down to Saks’ and order yourself a complete 
outfit. Charge it to me Then take a trip some- 
wheie Take your mother along. 

Linda : I haven’t got a mother. 

Gave : Oh, of course. I forgot. I’m sorry . . . 
[With real enthusiasm.) Take a girl fritnd along, 
iwo nice young girls, Honolulu, ukuleles — 
"ii How stone Park, cowboys and Indians — see 
Xindica first. . . Or maybe Havana. It’s 

lomantic- (she tomes over and hands him the cheque 
with a pen. Hi begins to sign and then stops.) What’s 
this ?- forty-one dollars and sivly-five cents ? 

Linda (in an icy voice) : To-day is the fourth 
(lay of the week My salary is sixty a week — 
four davs make foi tv - and I paid a dollar sixty- 
five for that parcel post package yesterday' 

Gave (puzzled) : What’s the matter, Linda? 
U hat have I done ? 

Linda : Nothing is the matter 
Gave : You’ic angi). 

Ianda • No — I’m acciiiatc You’ve discharged 
me, haven’t >ou 

Gave : Well, uli — that’s not quite the way 

tO' 

IjNDA (harshly) . Yes or no ’’ 

Gave : Why — ^yes, 

1 JNDA ; I have finished youi letters, your notes, 

' our telephone calls. You’ll find eveiy thing filed 
‘iway. All your manuscripts in order, all the bills 
*or the month paid. Tlie pencils are sharpened, 
die typewriter is covered, the desk is shut. My 
working day is over. . . . You owe me forty- 
one dollars and sixty-five qpnts. 

'^Iaye (hurt) : My child, I owe you far more than 
'hat. As a matter of fact, strictly speaking, you’re 
I ntitled to two weeks’ notice. 
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Linda {with cutting finality) : You gave me a 
month’s vacation last summer on double pay — 
that covers everytliing. . . . Here’s the cheque. 
(She moves it toward him on the table.) Will you 
please sign it? (She tosses notebook into the chan 
and goes coolly and btiskly to the ante-room. He looks 
after her, annoyed. He picks up the cheque, is about 
to tear it, then reconsidns and signs it. Linda enters 
in her coat, putting on her hat as she walks. He is hold- 
ing the cheque in his hand as she comes over to him.) 
May I have it, please ? [Silently he gives it to her.) 
Thank you. 

Gave [still puzzled) : You’ie welcome. 

[She folds it. 

Linda : Now we’re thioiigh-- aren’t we 
Gave ; Why — it looks that way. 

Linda : You’re no longer my employer. 

Gave ; No. 

Linda : And I’m no longer your — secretary. 
Gave ; Right. 

Linda ; We’re two human beings together. 
Gave : Yes, Linda. 

Linda : A man and a woman. 

Gave : A man and a woman. 

Linda [putting the cheque m her purse) : Well- 
before I say good-bye, I want you to know that 
I love you. I want you to know that the three 
years and two months I’ve spent with you have 
been the most wonderful, painful, happiest 
years I’ve ever had or hope to have. You hardly 
knew I was on earth — but you’ve given me more 
than you could have given your wife, or any 
other woman, or your friends, or your audiences. 
I had you when you wete alone. You’ve 
spoiled every man I know for me. You did that 
in the first month. I don’t think I’ll ever forget 
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a single look of your face, a single word you 
said. . . . You’ve done a terrible thing : you 
opened my eyes and my heart — and you never 
touched me. It hurt — every bit of it hurt — how 
could it not hurt, it was so beautiful ! — And if 
\ou think I can walk out of this house quiedy — 
(liat you can smile me away with money and a 
fiiv new dresses — ^if you tlimk I can walk out 
of here without wanting to kill you, without 
w. lilting to cut m^ initials mto every day you’re 
going to live, you’re ciazy. . . . Good-bye — and 
ti) tofoigctme ’ [She slat ts out.) 

Gave Hey ' {He rusliet oier and takes kr by the 
am He leads hei slojjly back into the room She is 
sahbtnq. Looking at her very IhoughlfuHy ) Let me 
look at you {Quietly) You saangt cieatuic. . . 

\ mi lovely ci i ature. {She makes a move He takes 
her arm ) Don't go away ' — let me look at you 
some moie I’m not paiiomsing you I’m seeing 
\ou. You’re grand • . If I only wire thirty-five, 
01 forty, instead oi- fifty-thite. . . . What do 
vou want of me, Linda ^ 

Lr\UA Nothing 

Gave . That's not tiiic 

r.TNDA {bnaking) • I know it’s not tiue. 

( I Avr ; What do you w'ant of me, Linda ? 

Linda I don’t know Lveiything 

\nything 

Gave : bit down. {He gently leads her to the sofa ) 
Of course . . . Of couisc . . . Most natural thing 
in the world Where do you live, Linda ? 

I FNDA ; West Tenth Sticct , ri , 

■ trA ire 

Gave : Apartment ^ 

’ -iNDA Yes. 

Gave ; And your parents are dead. — You went 
to college or something, didn’t you 
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Linda • Three years. 

Gave {to himself) . Why ccrUinly A girl likr 
that — come into her life — and it happens 
Suddenly, like a banquet, she gets Broadway 
literature, personalities, and me Linda, I 

know you won’t believe it — but you’ll get ovci 
this 

Linda {despairingly) Will I ^ 

Gave • Yes, you will You’re young, and you 
made yourself ready Ihc vioild is full ol 
fascinating people much more fascinating 
than I am 

Linda . You know that isn’t so 

Gave {slowly) I suppose there’s something in 
what you say (Turns to hei tiil/i curiosity j 

Am I physic illy attruDve ■’ 

Linda Y< s 

Gayf Funny, when you get light down to it 
I can’t think off-hand ol a man -you know — 
who could make you forget me I’m beginning 
to sec what a spot youie in • I am a uniqui 
combination— w itty, sensitive, imaginative 
worldly, gay — and yet with a feeling for tragedv 
And I know myself too well. I’ve been around 
too much, to deny that I’m charming 

Linda You’n wonderful 

Gave Dammit —I know I am > But 

Linda, my swed, 1 don’t lovt you — I don't 
love anybody 

Linda {suffering) . I know that \ ou don’t havt 
to tell me — I know that 

Gave • And ^p„,.hd love you Suppose, for the 
sake of argument, I fell in love with you It 
would be worse Picture a man of lilty-thrce- 
why. It’s like the situation in Old Loae . {Hi 
stops, completely smitten with an idea ) Oh, my God 
. . {He turns to her, staring at her but not seeing lut 
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spunks up.) Linda ' — (Excitedly) Get your note- 
l) 0 ()k [In a daze, she obeys, picking up notebook and 
peml nhere she dropped them He walks up and down 
the room in gnat excitement She sits, waiting for 
dictation ) Ready ? 

liM)\ Ready 

GA'iF [thrilled, boyish) God, Linda, this is 
maivellous ' (He comes oier to her) How can I 
rvei itpay you’ Do you realise what you’ve 
ddiit for me ^ iShe looks up at him, bewildered) 
Nn^Ll —you’ve saved my play ' [He turns away 
ttl I iipllv and begins pacing up and doum ) Get this. 
iS/i poises her pencil ) It’s a cinch, Linda. Why 
didn't I think of it before She makes love to 
him — get It ’ How beautifully simple ’’ She makes 
love to him It whitewashes the old boy com- 
pktcly God bltss >ou, Linda Happy ^ . . 

^he does not — cannot answer ) I’m in love with the 
play all over again — aicn’t you 

1 ivDA I always was 

Gwr [he goes quickly toward where she stood when 
die said good-bye, concentrating) Now let’s see — 
\ou were standing right heie . [He dictates 
hiwly as he tuts to nmtmber) “ Good-bye, but 
Ik fore I go I v.ant vou to know I love you ” 
(Linda now get\ il It's like a slap in the face — but 
lifter a monicnl, she wrilis it down ) . . Even the 

Hood-bye idea is great — ^wbat a build-up ' 

Do you II member what you said alter thaf^ 

1 i\DA [die honestly tries to icmember—afhi a 
umenl, Uais m htr eyis] . I can’t lemember a 
'ling . 

'VVJ Doesn’t matter [Dictates) “The years 

I ve spent with you ” (He pauses — glances 

‘<cnly, impersonally at I iND\ ) I’m going to make 
her a secietaiy ' Whole lust act in his ofHce — 
'til work out — ^we can do it in three days . 

V h It did I sav 
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LtNDA {reads slowly in a controlled voice) : “ Good- 
bye, but before I go I want you to know I love 
you. The years I’ve spent with you ” 

Gave {picks up the rhythm from her and goes on- 
very dramatically) : “ The years I’ve spent with 
you have been pure hell, every hour, every 
second, every day. Period. But I’d rather have 
that hell with you than ten heavens with an\ 
other man. Period. . . .” Lou.sy ! Too melo- 
dramatic. You said it belter. I’m too e.Kcited. 
Kill that last speech. {She crosses it out.) . . . All 
right. Now let’s see . . . {He begins to remember a 
phrase — out of a great silent conrenh ation he begim 
slowly to dictate.) “ You’ve done a terrible thing 
to me. You opened my eyes and my heart- 
and you never touched me.” 

Linda {in pain and suddenly not iviiting) : I said 
that ! That’s what 1 said ! 

Gave {groping and finding more words) : “ It hurt 
— every bit of it hurt. How could it not huit, 
it was so beautiful. . . .” 

Linda {still not writing- shaken, half to herself) : 
I said that, too. 

Gave : “ And if you think I can walk out of here 
without wanting to kill you . . .” {He becomes 
aware of her. Streams) WTiat’s the matter — aren't 
you writing it down ! 

Linda {managing to pull herself together ; quietly) : 
Give it to me again. 

Gave {rapidly, trying not to lose it) : “ You’ve 
opened my eyes and my heart— and you never 
touched me. Period. You spoiled every man I 
know for me. Period. You did that in the first 
month.” (Linda writes as he talks.) What goe.^' 
after that? 

Linda (in hell) : “ It hurt — every bit of it hurt- 

how could it not hurt, it was so beautiful ” 
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Gave : Got it down ? 

Linda {in a shaking voice) : Yes, I’ve got it down. 

Gave {suddenly remorsefully aware of her, looks at 
hr a quiet moment) : Linda, I’m a brute — but 
th.it shouldn’t he news to yc>u . . . 

[The telephone rings. 

Linda (rjrer and puks tt up — into the telephone, 
’Tying to control her voice) . Hello. . . .Yes. {She 
loiers the mouthpiece.) It’s Genevieve Lang. 

[Gavt hesitates a moment then comes over and takes 
the telephone from Linda. He puts his hand over the 
mouthpiece. 

Gave : Linda, dear — do you love this play as 
much as I do ’’ 

Linda : More 

Gave . Do you think this ncvs scene is going to 
make a difTerence ^ 

Linda ; Yes, I do 

(jaye : . . . Will you type it ^ (Lind a numbly nods 
hr head and goes out to the ante-room shutting the 
door behind her. Gave looks at the telephone with 
dread, then he plunges ) Hello, Genevieve. . . {In 

dismay) You did ? . . . Yes. . . . Yes . . . The 
it hat ^ — the Bridal Suite * . . . ( Takes a deep 
heath.) Well — I’ll tell you, Genevieve — I don’t 
know if you’ll quite understand . . . No, no, no. 
Listen. You’ll go through the ceiling when you 
’’ear this — but, on the other hand, it means a 

\onderful part for you {He stops as if cut by 

' whip. He stands stricken as he listens to a harangue.) 

^ ts. . . . Yes. , . . Yes, but {finally, in a defiant 

umming-up) Yes, Genevieve — that’s exactly what 
1 m trying to tell you ! {Talking lery fast) And 
J1 1 ask is that you let me read you that scene 
^ hen it’s written. It changes everything — now 
ksten, Genevieve, I switch the scene from 
Galloway to vou— it’s your scene, and at the 
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same time it makes that old fellow as romantic , 
as colourful, as exciting as any — Genevieve ' 
Hello ! Hello ! . . . (fVit/i mixed emotion he puls 
the telephone back. He pause! a moment and then go( i 
to the wall and rings for Flogdell. He put! Im 
passport hack into the desk. Floodell appears in Ih 
doorway.) Flogdell. 

Floouell : Yes, sir. 

Gave : I’m not going to Finland. 

Flogdell {(fler a split-second's haitation) : Ver\ 
well, sir. 

fpLOGDELi. got!. Gaye !tands qmctly. . . . JVfirc 
suddenly Gave hasten! to the wmli basket, takes the 
manuscript out and puts it on thi small tabh , uneaiths 
the little box of pills, takes one of them and folloiis 
it by a drink of u ater from the glass which Lind \ 
had put on the table. 


CUR TAIN 
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ACT II 


SCENE I 


.1 morning in May. 

Same af Act I except there is a piano in the room, 
Linda’s framed photograph is among the others, one 
Ilf the lampshades, hand-painted, is new, and all the 
furniture has been rearranged with a woman’s touch. 

J he stage is empty The door opens and Flogdell 
\hou’s Gali oway in. (Jallou \y is in last night’s 
< lining clothes, slightly bedraggled. He looks sick and 
miserable. 

Cl 'lllgway • Arc you suie Mr Gave won’t be 
'j itk soon 

IioGDrix : He didn’t sa>, Mr. Galloway. 

Calloway It doesn’t matter. I just came to 
use the telephone. . . . What a night, what a 
night ' Flogddl — I danced three girls under the 
table. Would you believe it ’’ 

1 1 ocrDLi L ' Old Love seems to ha\ c made a new 
man ol you, sii . 

Galloway But in the morning, one wants to 
C'o home. And one can’t very well go home like 
Inis — I mean, one should telephone first, don’t 
Nou think ? 

i LOGDELL : The problem, sir, is what to say. 

' /ALLOWAY : Preci<!ely. I stopped in a telephone 
ooth, and people sUucd at me — after all, I’m 
well-known figure.- And evening clothes, at 
' te\cn on a Sunday morning, do not constitute 
1 very good disguise. 

1 1 OGDELL : Begging your pardon, sir, this is 
Monday. 

•'ALLOWAY: Monday! Then where was I 
'imday i* Oh, Flogdell, I’m a very sick man. 
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Flogdell : May I suggest a cup of coffee, sir i’ 
For jaded nerves or any ills of the morning 
after, there is nothing so heartening, so soothinu 
to the spirit as a fragrant, savoury cup 

Galloway : Don’t advertise it, Flogdell— just 
get it. 

Flogdell : Very well, Mr. Galloway. 

[Flogdell ^oes. G'vlloway sils for a moment 
with his head buried untiappily m his hands. Then he 
rises and screws up enough courage to go to the 
telephone. He dials it. Into the telephone. 

Galloway : Hello, Annie. This is Mr. Gallo- 
way. {In a confidential voice) Has Mrs. Galloway 
been trying to get me i* . . . She hasn't ? Are you 
sure ? . . . Thank you. Will you tell her I am on 
the telephone ? , . . {Frightened) She won't 
{With bravado) Well, you tell her I’ve been sick 

two days at the home of Mr. Gaye . . . She’ll 

have to believe it ! . . . {He puts his hand over the 
mouthpiece and rehearses his little speech — with a 
superb air.) Now, Roberta — as you know, we 
gave our last New York performance Saturday 
night. Well — after six months of an arduous 
stellar role, tlic sudden relaxation following the 
realisation that I had a full week of icst before 
going into the Chicago run caused a natural 

collapse What ? How can you call me that— 

me, the father of our — — What ! ! Roberta, 
you’ll regret talking to me like this ! — {He takes 
his hand off the mouthpiece — in his original Jrighterud 
voice.) Yes, Annie. . . . She won’t come to the 
telephone ? . . . All right, Annie. {A very frail, 
sickish old man, he hangs up the telephone and goes to 
a chair. In the meantime, Flogdell has entered with 
coffee on a tray. Galloway turns to the coffee like u 
dying man and takes a gulp.) That feels good. 
Thank you. . . . Flogdell, I’ve decided to stay 
here. 

Flogdell ; Here, sir ? 
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Oailoway • I’m sleepy. I’m tired. Prepare the 
spare bedroom 

Ilogdell I’m sorry, but I’m afraid I cannot 
do .uiy thing so bizarre without Mr. Gaye’s 
jiermission, sir. 

Galloway : Well, where is Mr. Gaye ’ 

] I ocDELL 1 don’t know whether he’d want me 
to say, sir. 

Galloway {desperately) 1 stand before you a 
flving man — cast out of my home, disowned by 
my wife— {suddenly sktflini; and in his feeble tones) — ■ 
and for what ^ Is it my fault that I have created 
a new romantic type ? Can I help it if women 
lancy me 

Flogdell These things arc chemistry, sir. 

Galloway . Don’t change the subjtc t As I was 
saying, you behold before you a man living in 
hell, who frantically cries to you, “Where is 
Steven Gaye ? ” How can you leluse to answer ? 

Tlogdell {taker a deep breath) : I’ll chance it. 
He has gone to call on Miss Linda. 

Galloway . Linda Brown ? . . . Call her 
apartment. 

1 LOGDELL : I don’t like to do that, sir 

(jAlloway : W’hy ^ Who is Linda Brow n ? An 
insignificant little accident of the thcati e — type 
asting I— Did you read the reviews’ Did she 
-,t t a single good notice ’ 

Flogdell : She didn’t get any bad ones, sir. 

'^lAiLOWAY ; And I — I taught lier to act I 
weated and slaved over her And what do I 
Lt for it t I’m kicked out of Steven Gaye’s 
1 Ouse. 

LOGDELL : May I make a suggestion ? 
'ALLOWAY {dolefully) . I wish you would. 
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Flogdell : Have you ever considered a Turkish 
bath ? 

Galloway : No good. That’s what I told Mrs 
Galloway the last time. 

Flogdell : I didn’t mean it that way, sir. 1 
meant the act itself. The steam, opening thi 
pores (//« iehphoti' rings. Flogdell henlates 

Galloway Answer it. It might be Mr. Gaye 

Flogdell ; Yes, sh. (Flogdell goes to the tele- 
phone, picks it up Into the telephone.) Hello . . 
Oh, hello, Mr. Schultz. (To GalloW'SY, uln 
has risen) It’s the grocer, sir 

Galloway {sadly) : Don’t botlier to see me out, 
my good man. (Galloway goes ) 

Flogdell (into the telephone) : Just a moment 
(He waits long enough for Galloway to have goru 
out of earshot. Then) Hello, my deal ' . . . Yes— 

I know — but you mustn’t be angry, dcai. . . 
It’s true — yesteiday you weie the butcher, .mil 
last week the laundryman, but, my honey-pot, 
we have each other. ... Of course I do, I do, 
I do. But do you, me f . . Say it ag.uii . . . (Hi 
lifts his head He hears someone turning In a different 
voice) Yes, Mr. Schultz-— a dozen eggs (/h 
Linda enters.) Gocxl-bye, Mr. Schultz (Lind v, 
in a street costume, looks extremely chic and expensioi 
from head to toe. She comes into the room swiftly, 
aggressively, with pent-up excitement) Good mtiiii- 
ing, Miss Linda. Oh, I’m so glad to sec yiii, 
Miss Linda. 

Linda Where’s Mr. Gaye ? 

Flogdell : He went to your apartment. Didn’t 
you sec him ? 

Linda : How long ago ? 

Flogdell ■ About a half hour. He tried all 
night to get you on the telephone. 

Linda . I know. 
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J’lOGDELL : And he went to your house twice — 
but apparently you weren’t in. 

Linda ; He nearly broke down the door. 

Floodell ; He said he was going to break down 
the door this morning. 

Linda ; Flogdcll 

r I OGDELL : Yes, Miss Linda ? 

Linda : Where did Mr. Gayc dine yesterday ? 
l'’j OGDELi. : At home. Miss Linda. 

Linda : Alone ? 

1’logdell ; Wry much alone, Miss Linda. If 
I may say so, there was an air of melancholy 
.il)Out him, a strange brooding loneliness — and 
il you will permit me to quote Oscar Wilde 

Lind.\ : What did Mr. Gaye do all evening ? 

Llogdell . He paced madly up and down this 
loom. 

Linda : Alone ? 

1 LOGDELL : Alone. 

Linda : I don’t bclitwe a word you say, 

liOGDtii . I have told you the tiuth. Miss 
l.inda- oii my woid of honour as a gentleman’s 
miilleman. 

I.INDA {uifteniiii> foi an instant) : Please, Plogdell 
-don’t be odended. I don’t blame you for 
being loyal to your mastei. He's been good to 

H’t. 

' I OGDELI, • I may say, simply, that I w ould die 
I ’1 him. 

Linda : Yes, Plogdell— but suppose he didn’t 
' are enough for you to want you to die for him. 

1 i.OGUELL : I couldn't imagine such a situation, 
Miss Linda. 

Linda : Well, it’s happened ! And I’ve come 
"I my things. 
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Floodell : Your things. Miss Linda ? 

Linda : Yes. My things. There are seven photo- 
graphs of me in this house. I want them. 

Flogdell : What else, Miss Linda ? 

Linda : What else ? There’s the piano, but he 
can keep that — that is, if he wants to go on with 
his lessons. But I want my pictures and my 
knitting — and — oh yes, this lampshade. I 
painted it myself — and he never liked it, any- 
way. 

Flogdell : Is that all. Miss Linda ? 

Linda : That’s all. 

Flogdell {taking a deep breath) : W'ell, I assume 
the responsibility of refusing to deliver the 
articles you name. 

Linda : Then Til take tliem ! 

lifts the shade from a lamp on the desk, crosses 
the room and picks up her framed photograph from 
the library table. Thus, awkwardly laden and defiant, 
she stands as Gave comes into the room. Gave stops 
in his tracks at the sight of Linda. They stare at 
each other angrily a moment. 

Gave : Flogdell. 

Flogdell : Yes, Mr. Gayc. 

Gave ; Get out of here. 

Flogdell ; Very well, Mr. Gaye. {He goes. There 
is a moment of silence.) 

Linda : Tve come for my things. 

Gaye : That’s what I expected. 

[But neither moves. 

Linda : Well — haven’t you anything to say for 
youi-self ? 

Gave {astounded) : Haven’t I anything to say for 
myself? What, for instance ? 
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Linda : Well — ^for instance ; good-bye — I don’t 
love you — and I hope I never see you again. 
Wc agreed — didn’t we ? — to be brutal, to be 
honest, the moment the moment came. 

Gave [with weary bewilderment) : Are you crazy ? 

Linda {slamming down the lampshade and the photo- 
seraph on piano and turning on him) Of course I’m 
Liazy. Don’t pretend you just discovered it. 
And you’re crazy. That's why, when a time like 
this tomes, we shouldn’t lower ourselves to the 
l(\cl of sanity. 1 demand that we keep our 
hate on the same high mountain where you put 
our love. — ^Po you know what day yesterday 
was ^ It was the ninth of May Seven months 
.igo yesterday I was nothing to you — and you 
\\ere everything to me. — You discharged me. 
I was willing to go. I told you I loved you, but 
It was an exit speech. I didn’t ask for mercy. 
\ ou pulled me back. Tou begged me to i ehearse 
jii your play. I never wanted to be an actress. — 
AV'dl, I became an actress. Dien, on the opening 
night, you said you fell in love with me. I 
didn’t believe it I knew you too well. And 
then - then I did believe it - We piomised each 
other It would be breathless and magical, or 
nothing at all Wc swore, as we sat in the dawn, 
t lat the moment die gloiy stopped, whoever the 
lory stopped for would cut like a knife. You 
Slid, “ The W'onder that’s in us is our love — 
•nid when that wonder goes, let’s not live kindly, 
weedy, disgustingly, with just each other.” Did 
ou or did you not say it ? 

■ VYE It’s rather paivcly phrased, but I 

S' id It. 

I iNDA ; Did you or did you not mean it ? 
f> VYE . Of course I meant it. 

hiNDA : Then how could you — how could you — 
’> sterday on the seventh monthly anniversary 
the day you discharged me — when I had 
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bought a beautiful evening gown for two 
hundred and seventy-five dollars just for oui 
dinner together — how could you break oui 
date ! 

[Pause. 

Gave ; Did you read my note ? 

Linda ; Of course I read it. 

Gave : I think it was very clear. 

Linda : What was dear about it ? You walked 

into my apartment at six-thirty 

Gave : And I found your )oung leading man 
in your bed. 

Linda ; And you left. 

Gave ■ What did you expect me to do ? 

Linda ; If you had the least bit of poetry in you, 
you would have waited foi me to conit out ol 
the shower. 

[Pause. 

Gave : Would you have liked it if you had 
found me standing there ? 

Linda : I would have loved it. 

Gave : You — you would have enjoyed tx- 
plaining ? 

Linda : Explaining ? I should have refused to 
explain ! 

Gave : That makes everything clear ! — I find 
Dickie Reynolds asleep in your bed. I tactfulh 
pretend nothing has happened, the three of 
us go out to dinner, and then, after the ihealit 
we all have a little nighl-cap, go to a hotel 
ask for a triple bed, say onr prayers, and linn 
in together ! 

[Pause. 

Linda : Why did you refuse to answer yoiu 
telephone ? 

Gave : I thought that was covered in my not< • 
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Linda ; Why did you put the note on Dickie’s 
dicst 

Ct \ye : Oh, it seemed the natural thing to do. 

Linda : Suppose lie woke up and read it before 

I ( ame out ^ 

( ; \Yi : Oh, can he read ? 

Limja ; Beautifully 1 
I I‘am . 

(i \\i : Why did \ou telephone me if you didn’t 

II land to explain ? 

Linda : I telephoned to thank you for having 
pul me in your show, for having introduced 
111' to tin \^orld of the theatie, which I love. 

tiur • Then why' did you lefiise to answei 
\<i'u telephone when I called you at midnight ? 

Linda : Because I decidi’d I had nothing to 
tiiank \ou for ! You needed me in youi play, 
f made good, and you got just as much out 

III the whole miserable mess as I did. 

{Paw. 

(j iNE : May 1 ask you a question ? 

Linda ; You may. 

Caye : AVhy arc^oa angry with me ? 

I fNDA ; I’m not angiy' at all. 

Caye : Wliat do you call this — a laughing 
? 

Linda : No. I'his is despaii —because ymur 
ith in me has gone — and . . . eveiy thing is 

{Pause. 

^ aye {slowly) ; I have all the faith in the world 
' ' \ (u. , . . But I know too much about life, 
out women. You might be an angel straight 
L in heaven, but so long as you’re young and 
^ 1 old ... I tell you dicrc is no substitute for 
' nil. [Suffering.) Every night, in that play, he 
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takes you in his aims. Every night, in words 
that I wrote, his youth calls to you . . . ever) 
night — and two matinees a week. 

Linda : You’re jealous ! 

Gave . Dying of it ... 

Linda : Couldn't you see the boy was drunk ^ 

Gave {wildly) : Don’t > No matter what you 
say, It will be something 1 said in a similar 
situation. 

Linda {coming over io him) : Steven — — 

Gave : Oh, Linda, Linda 

[They embrace The^ cling *igh1ly to each other 
Linda cries a little After a while • 

Linda ; Steven — do you love me ? 

Gave : What do you think ^ 

Linda ; I think >ts. — ^And I love you- I’m tired 
of asking you to marry me. But we must let tin 
world know w'c belong to each other. Other- 
wise, why shouldn’t a >oung man come to st< 
me ?— If you’re afraid of the woid mistress, 
let’s say we’re engaged. I’ll never sue you for 
breach of promise. 

Gave . But I want young men to come and set 
you — every one of them. The field is free 
that’s the way I want it. I didn’t buy you in 
a market place. — ^And you don’t have to tell me 
what Dickie was domg in your bedroom. 1 
know nothing happened. I’m positive of it 
All night long I was telling myself that. The 
reason I called you on the telephone so mariv 
times, and the reason I went to your apartment, 
was only to tell you tliat it’s all right, and pleas 
to forget it. 

Linda : Oh, Steven — darling — let’s never cV> 
things like this to each other again, shall we 

Gave Never ' {they are quiet in each others' arms i 
— darling 
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Linda ; Yes, dear ? 

(i4YE ; What was it Shakespeare said about 
ni( n dying, but not for love ? — Well, it might be 
true about men over twenty-five and men under 
fifty. . . . But I could die for love of you. 

Linda ; . . . I’m so glad. 

(iAYE : I’m not. I see no peace ahead. 

Linda ; Since when do you want peace .■* 

(;4YE : Since I’ve found adventure. 

Linda : Do you— really ? 

(}aye : No, I don’t, really. 

Linda : I’m glad, because you're never going 
to have peace. You’re an artist — you’re never 
iioing to be middle-aged. You’re going to stay 
voung until suddenly one day you’ll die, and 
im your death-bed you’ll say to the doctor, 
*■ What am I dying of.-* ” And the doctor will 
say, “ Old age, you fool.” 

(Jaye : . . . Darling 

Linda : Yes, dear ? 

IrAYE ; What did he do- just walk in 
Linda : Who ? 

Lvye: Dickie. 

I.'NDA ; Oh, you angel, haven’t I told you about 
tliat yet ? 

('aye ; Not that I can remember. 

I jnda ; He walked in unannounced, and very 
t'ght. I -was surprised — ^you know, Dickie 
r ver drinks or smokes. And I couldn’t figure 
> t what he came for, because I don’t think 
1 ve exchanged more than fifty words -with the 
1 - ly during the six month’s we’ve been in the 
i low. — He talked about the traffic, and I 
t^'ked about the weather — making a grand 
lal of maybe sixty words — and then suddenly, 
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like a gentleman of the old school, he fell asleep 
in his chair. Well, it got time for me to dress 
for dinner, so I went in to dress. When I came 
out from my shower, there on my bed was your 
note, and under it was Dickie ! 

[Gave brings a little jewel case out of his pocket 
He gives it to her shyly. 

Gave : I was going to give that to you yesteidav 
at dinner. 

Linda {taking the bracelet from the case) • Oli 
Steven — it’s beautiful ! {She puts it around lur 
wrist and looks at it.) I love it ! Stfvrn — wt’d 
better cut out these mon'hly annivci sai ic s 
what with your buying me jewellery and me 
buying myself evening gowns, we’ll botli gi 
broke. 

Gave : Will you live in a garret with me ^ 

Linda : I’ve always wanted to live in a gain t 
Just you and me 

Gave ; And Flogdell 

Linda : And the piano. You mustn’t give up 
your piano lessons 

Gave : And when we get lunigry, I can jiawii 
my golf clubs, one by one. 

Linda : No ! —they’ll be the last to go. 

[Flogdell knocks on the door. 

Gave : Yes ? 

Flogdell {entering) ; Mr. Reynolds to see you, 
sir. 

[For a second Gave doesn't move. He turns /' 
Linda. 

Gave : Do you suppose he knows you’ie hen 
Linda : He’s my lover — and he’s coming to ad 
you for my hand. 

Gave {smiles back at her) : Send him up, Flogdel 
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I logdell : Very well, sir. {He goes.) 

Gave : That boy hasn’t been in this house 
since the day I engaged him. ... He might 
wonder what you’re doing here. Do you Wcint 
(o stay ? 

Linda : You bet I want to stay. And I wish, 
uhen he comes in, you’d say, “ This is my 
girl — and what the hell were you doing in her 
.iji.irtment ? ” 

Gayf ■ My dear, when you’re an old lady and 
I’m youi liandsome young sweetheart, on that 
cl.iy I’ll flatter you by branding on your fore- 
head “ Private Property ” — but right now — 

(hucUt) . . . Please \^IJe hol(L the bedroom door 

djun. Linda halotei a fraction of a second and then 
hlou'ing him a hasty kiss, she goes out into bedroom. 
(lAYE shuts the door behind her quickly. The next 
moment the other door opens and Dickie Reynolds 
(omes in Cordially but uarily.) Hello, Dickie. 

Dkkil ichtcrfully) : Hollo, Mr. Gaye. 

[Pause. 

( I \YL ; How .ire you ? 

Dickie . Fine. How arc you ? 

(tayl ; (iicat. — Sit down. 

Dickie : Thanks. 

[Pause. 

(lAYL • Cigarette.’’ 

Dkkil : No, thank you. Bad for my tennis. 
Gave : Why don’t you play golf, like me ? 
Dickie : I do play golf. 

t >AYE : Oh, yes, I remember. You’re one of those 
1)1 us- two fellows, aren’t you ? 

Dickie {uitli a grin) : I’ve heard about you, 
loo. 

* ’AYE ; Well, whatever you hear, they’re afraid 
1 ' say it to my face. . . .{watching him, waiting 
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to hear the purpose of hts visit.) It’s good to see you, 
Dickie. 

Dickie ; It’s good to see you. You don’ t get 
around to the theatre much, do you ^ 

Gave : Well, I’m pretty busy these days. 

Dickie ; A new play ? 

Gayl : Hell, no. 

Dickie : It’s about time, isn’t it ’ Don’t you 
write one a > car ? 

Gayl . Oh, a fellow has to take a y car off onci 
in a while. I’m catching up on mv education 
Learning to 1 idea horse, taking piano lessons 

Dickie (grinning) : I hear you’re good on a horse 
Gaye ; Do )ou ride ’ 

Dickie : Practically born in the saddle 
Gaye : Do you play the piano ’ 

Dickie : I had a band ol my own at Yale. 

Gave ; How arc you on playwiiting, you son- 
of-a-bitch ? 

Dickie : Not so good — and I’m afiaid I’m 
not an actor, either Mr. Gay e, I gave Bcnhani 
my notice this morning. I thought I’d drop m 
and tell you so you wouldn’t hear it from somr- 
body else. 

Gaye : What’s the matter — don’t you like to 
go on the road ? Chicago’s not a bad town, 
you know. 

Dickie 'I’m quitting the theatre 

Gaye : Isn’t that a rather sudden decision ? 

Dickie : Well, I had a chance to buy a ranch 
m Wyoming — my father left me a little money— 
so I bought it. 

Gaye [wryly) : A ranch? One of those placi'- 
where you have to get up early in the morning ’’ 

Dickie ■ Five a.m. Then wheat cakes, sausage, 
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ijinb chops, an omelet and apple pie for 
breakfast. 

G\ye : You have to. 

Dickie : No. You want to. 

Gayi- ; What do you do at nipfht ? 

Di( Kii: ; You sleep. 

D\ye (nodding hn hi ad) . .Sure — you’re crazy. 

Dk.kie (rirt'j) : Ko— you're crazy. Everybody in 
llic theatre is crazy. I don’t like them. I like 
i;<)od, sincere, two-fisted, straight-from-the-shoiil- 
(ler men. If I hadn’t been in a dramatic show 
.It Yale and if not for the depression, I’d never 
li.ive cot into such an unhealthy atmosphere. 
l\ciybody stuck on himself, jealous of every- 
body else, fighting about his billing, belly- 
(Khirig because another actor gels more lines. 
.\I1 the men are a lot of show-oITs looking in the 
mirror all the time. And the women are worse. 

(j \Yi, : Tell me about the women, Dickie. 

brcKiE : They’re unwholesome. I like a woman 
i\ho falls in love, marries, has kids and makes 
a liome. Am I right or not ? 

Cl vYF. : You’re absolutely right. 

Dickie : Sure I’m right. Where would civilisa- 
tion be if women didn’t make homes ? How is 
til'- next generation going to be brought up ? 
1' h-y, the women in the theatre, all they care 
.’Ijout is getting emotional from eight-thirty 
ti eleven every night, and then they’ve got 
ii' filing left to give to the generation of to- 
ti'Driow. 

Cj 'yi, : I didn’t know you were interested in the 
g( deration of to-morrow. 

'^■’1’ KiE : I am. 

^^ame. 
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Gave (rising) : Well, Dickie— I’m sorry you’re 
going to leave the show — hut I’m glad you found 
yourself before you became a character actor. 

Dickie : So am I. You know, most of us don’t 
find ourseh es until it’s too late. 
fFLOGDEi I enters. 

Flogdell ; Miss Linda Brown is downstairs, 
sir. Shall I show her up or shall I ask her to 
wait ? 

Gave (pavse) . Linda ' — How nice ' . Ask her 

to come up, will you, Flogdell ^ 

Flogdell ; Yes, sir ^FIOGDrlL gots) 

DiCKiL : Well — guess I’ll be going. 

Gave . Don’t go You and Linda are friends, 
aren’t you ’’ 

Dickie ■ Oh, sure. 

Gave (mpetsonally\ She’s a great girl when you 
really get to know her. 

Dickie ; She was your secretary once, wasn’t 
she ? 

Gayl : Yes — and someUmes I wish I hadn’t 
got her in the show. She’s not a bad acticss, 
but she was the best secretary I ever had 
Intelligent, accurate, thorough — and that giil 
could take a hundred and fifty words per 
minute — (Linda enters Cordially) Hello, Lind i 

Linda . Hello, Steven. My, vou’re looking well ' 
Hello, Dickie 

Dickie : Hello, Linda 

Linda : I hope I'm not intruding. 

Gave : Not at all. ... Is this a social visit, or 
IS there something special you want to see in' 
about ? 

Linda : Well . . , {She hesitates srmlingh ) 
Neither. — I came to see Dickie. 
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Dickie : {PuzzUd-) See me? How did you know 
I was here ? 

Linda : Why — uh — Flogdell told me. 

Gave : Did vou hear the news about Dickie ? 
lie’s leaving the show. 

Linda : Oh, really ? 

Gave : Yes, isn’t it too bad ^ He’s bought a cow 
ranch. 

Linda {cheerfully) • Who are they going to get in 
lus place ? I hope they get Oscar Feroni, 
don’t you ^ — I think he’s loinantic 
Gayf ; You mean th.it bushy-haircd felloiv 
i\ho sprawls pictuiesquely on floors ’ 

1 iNDA . Uh-huh I think he ])la\s men awfully 
well . . . 

Dickie {aitkaardly) : Well— so long. 

(i\YE ; What’s your liunrs ? 

Linda : Don't go on nn account {Tlin n what 
w came tn for — to clear the loci ii\ligi of suspicion 
from Steven’s heart — and die isn’t gain g to Li Dickie 
C'f awa) ) Oh, vou must tell Mr Gave about 
all the fun you had yestciday afternoon in my 
apartment. 

DicKir {staring at her) • Yesteid.ay afternoon ? 
s'owly). Oh . . So that’s where I was ' — Gee, 
Imda, that’s teriiblc I- I don’t quite know 
wliat to sav You see, I never drink — and 
'•sterday I bought the ranch and— and the 

ri il estate man and I had a couple of dunks 

VYE : A coujile ^ 

h'CKiE ■ Exactly two — tliat I can lemeinbcr — 
L e. — Did y'ou have any trouble getting iid 
'1 me ? 

I’nda (amtahly) • I don’t know. I Icit you there. 
^ nu might call on my maid and get the rest of 
till* story. 

KIE . Gosh. 
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[The telephone rings. Gave picks it up. 

Gave : Hello. . . . Yes. . . . All right. (To 
Dickie) It’s Benham. Did you give him your 
notice ? 

Dickie ; An hour ago. 

Gave : He’s probably calling aiwut you. (Inh 
the telephone) Hello, Bill. . . . Yes — I knov 
He’s heie right now. . . . {hesitatingly) Well 
ril tell you — {He gives Dickie a quick look and 
hesitates again.) 

Dickie : I’ll run along. 

Gave {To Dickif) . No, no, no. {Into the tel- 
telephone.) Hold on a moment, will you, Bill ' 
{He puts the telephone on the table and en he i>iie\ 
quickly toward the bedroom — to Dickie.) I nuv 
want to talk to you — I’ll take it in the bedioorii 

Linda {rises) : I think I’ll go, Steven. I jusi 
dropped in about the publicity lor Chicago 
I can see you another time. 

Ga\i. ; Please— PlI Ije light back. Entertain 
Dickie, like a nice girl. 

[Gave goes into the bedroom. Linds, for a 
moment functioning as a secretary, goes to the 4abli 
picks up the telephone and listens ; when she is sun 
Gave is connected, she hangs up the telephone. 
Dickie {comes towards her) : Listen. (Linda funis, 
startled at the sudden tension m Dickie’s voice.) 

Linda • Yes ? 

Dickie : How did you know I was here ? 

Linda : I didn’t. I made it up when I saw you 
Dickie {steps toward her. Desperately) : Linda ! . . 
Linda {a little frightened) : What’s the matiei 
with you ? 

Dickie {violently) : You. — I’m quitting the sho" 
on account of you. . . . Don’t look at me hl'‘ 
that. That’s the way you’ve been looking 
me for six months, as if I was the wallpajn't 
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ii!i the wall. It drove me crazy. 1 remember 
yLitnday. I didn’t buy a ranch. I had to see 
\()U. I couldn’t stand it any lon'^er. I took a 
rrmple of drinks — I don’t knou hou many — 
so I could break thiouqh that look of yours. 

Linda : Dickie — you poor boy — you poor, 
foolish boy. What have I done to you ? 

Dr Kir (bi caking] . Nothing. I love you so damn 
ninth 1 can’t see straight— that’s all [She recoils 
fiutn this as if struck lie elands trembling and looking 
at her, dtfiant and afraid. Then he turns an ay.) 
— I hat's all 

\Suddenly he turns and dashis out of the room 
I or a uhiU Linda does not moie, but stands looking 
it the door through nhich Dickie ivent She is stirred, 
shaken to her toes Gscyk enters. 

fjVVF • Wieit's Dickie ’ 

I iNDA {Pause. She is going to he to him for the first 
tme —a he of omission) Ht wanted to go, so — I 
111(1 n’t stop him 

(iV\L {settling comfortably into the sofa) . You 
iluln’t mean what you said about Oscar Ferom, 
did you ^ 

Ihda {looks at him, then comes oier to him slowly, 
h nseh) : Ste\en— will you niaiiy^ me •’ 
b'YT {Underly) ■ Will you stick to the subject? 
hliat about Feroni 
Li sda : Kiss me, Steven. 

He kisses her lightly. 

L YE : You do love me, don’t you 

Li da : I’d like to see anybody try to stop me. 

L SE : You make me very happy. 

Li da • Will you mai ry me ■’ 

L'se : I’m weakening. 

Li da ; Oh, darling, darling 

L\ir What are you crying about ? 
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Linda : Let’s do it right away. 

Gave (moved) : All right. (Theji kiss.) You know 
I’ve always wanted to, don’t you ? 

Linda : Have you ? 

Gave : I only hesitated because I wasn’t really 
sure you loved me 

Linda : But now you are, aren’t you ? 

Gave ; Somehow, I am. . . . Let’s go up to 
Greenwich to-morrow morning and get mariied. 

Linda : Done ! It’s a date 
[There is a knack on the door. 

Gave : Yes ? 

[Flogdell comes in. 

Floodell : It’.s eleven-thirty. Time to practise 
your piano lesson, sir. 

Gave ; Thank you, Flogdell. 

Flogdell : Not at all, sit. 

[Flogdell goes. The atmosphere is eay and gay. 

Gave (with an air] : Do you realise I have mas- 
tered one of Schubert’s most uncomplicated 
fitudes ^ 

Linda ; Not really, Mr. Paderewski ! 

Gave : I am in the mood. I shall play for you. 
Linda (goes to the desk and gets her knitting from 
a drawer) : This is a moment I will cheiish. 
Gave (now at the piano) : Have you ever hcaid 
a gieat artist play the scales ? 

Linda ; The scales — that’s by Beethoven, isn’t 
it? 

[He begins to play the scales a little better than 
badly. Linda takes ask tray, her knitting, and gois 
to the sofa. 

Gayl (continues to play) : I can play and addrt s 
remarks to my concert audience at the same time. 
Linda (stretched out on sofa, smoking, knitting) ■ 
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A dual personality ! . . . Steven — ^you’re really 
doing it nicely. I’m proud of you. 

(tAYE {still playing) : What do you make of 
Dickie, anyt\'ay ? 

Linda {disturbed) : He’s a fool. 

Gave : Funny that he came to sec you. {Stops 
playing.) Couldn’t he remember why ? 

Linda {frightened — her hands petrified at their 
knitting) ; Appaienily not. 

Gave ; Funny. . . . 

Linda {desperately) : I figured he stepped out 
of the Waldorf Bai, walked a block, looked up 
and saw w’here I live \Vliat do you think ? 

Gave ; Well- it’s hard to .say. If it were in a 
play, I’d have a theory; but in life- well, 
life never makes sense. {He lurm bark to the piano 
and continues his scales.) Happy ? 

Linda {relaxing) : Blissfully. 

(Jaye {playing) : You know — if I were writing 
a play. I’d have Dickie in love with you. 

Linda (startled] : W’hy ? 

Gave {still playing) : It’s a better reason for 

leaving a shosr than a row ranch Then I’d 

iiint to the audience either that he's not really 
going away, or that you like him moie than 
you’re telling. . . . {he continues to play) But, 
ihank the Lord, I’m a pianist, not a plajnsright. 
'•.He continues cheerfully with his scales as 

THE CURTAIN SLOWLY FALLS 


SCENE II 

Sa'ne day. Si.v in the afternoon. The lamps are lit. 

Flogdell is drawing the window curtains. He 
gives the flowers on the piano a finishing touch. The 
telephone rings. 

Flogdell : Yes ? . . . Very well. . . . Good 
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evening, Miss Linda. . . . He’s dressing, Aliss 
Linda, . . . No, the place-cards haven’t conn, 
yet, but they’ll be here in time. . . . Just a 
moment. Miss Linda. {He takes paper and a penal 
fram his pocket and makes notes as he talks.) Yes, 
I’ve got it — you at Mr. Gaye’s left — Mrs. 
Benham at Mr. Gaye’s right. Then Mr. and 
Mrs. Gallo'way. . . . Yes. . . . Of course the 
caterer is supposed to be doing the job, but I have 
been around all the time, keeping an eye on 
things. After all, even the best caterer cannot 
provide that additional debonair touch whicli 
we of the theatre find so necessaiy. . . . Yes, 
Miss Linda. . . . Yes. . . . {Gave appears at Ike 
bedroom doorwaj. He ts in ei<ening dress except for a 
houserobe.) Here’s Mr. Gaye now. 

[Gave tales the telephone. Floodell goes. 

Gave : Hello, my darling. . . . Yes, my sweet. 
. . . No, my darling. . . . Yes, my love. . . . Yes, 
my dearest. . . . Can’t you come right now ? . . . 
Of com sc I want you to look beautiful, bul 
hurry. ... It’s six now. . . . Six- thirty ? Swell 
That’ll give us an hour and a half before thr 
guests come. Oh, say — docs the bracelet go 
with the new dress ? . . . Well, it’s another good 
sign. ... At six-thirty then. ... By the way, I 

didn’t ask Dickie Well, I wouldn’t pui 

it as strongly as that, but I’m glad you agree 
with me. . . . Au revoir, my darling, my dearest, 
my love. . . . Wliat ? . . . No — Greenwich is thi 
best place. We can motor out after breakfast 
and be married in time for lunch. . . . Good-bye, 
my own ! . . . 

[Flogdell comes in just as Gave ts finishing. 
Flogdell : I beg your pardon, sir. 

Gave : I beg your pardon, Flogdell. [He takes a 
flower from the vase on the piano. 

Flogdell : For what, sir ? 

Gave : Docs it matter, Flogdell ? 1 like you- I’m 
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your friend — ^and I beg your pardon. {He puis 
the flower in Floodell’s buttonhole.) 

Flogdell ; Thank you, sir. 

Gave : The important thing is — do you like me, 
aie you my friend ? 

Flogdell ; May I answer that by a quotation, 
sii ? 

(jaye . Please ! 

Flogdell : 

“ When, to the sessionsof sweet silent thought I 
summon up remembrance of things past ” 

Gave : Flogdell ! — you love me ! 

Flogdell ; Have you ever doubted it for a 
moment, sir ? 

Gave {earnestly) : Flogdell — I’m going to make 
jji announcement at dinner to-night which \\ill 
t)c the ultimate test of a gentleman’s gentleman. 

1 LOCDELL ; That can only mean one thing, sir. 
Gave {seriously) : I tremble for your answer. 
Flogdell : You need not tremble, sir. . . . You 
.see, I am — that is — I’ve become engaged to be 
married myself, sir. 

Gave : Why, Flogdell — ^how nice ! 

Flogdell ; She’s the housemaid across the 
street in Number Twenty-Three. It’s our 
favourite joke, sir, that she works in Number 
Twenty-Three and she is twenty- three. If I 
may say so, sir, it’s your play that did it. 

[They stand smiling at each other. 

Gave : Flogdell, do you dance ? 
r LOGDELL : Yes, sir. 

Gave : Will you dance with me ? 

Flogdell : ITiank you, sir. 

[Gave solemnly embraces Flogdell and, hum- 
ming “ The Merry Widow Waltz," they dance seven 
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or eight steps. Th^ are interrupted hy the opening of 
the door. There stands Dickie. 

Flogdell (to Gave) ; I beg your pardon, sir ! 
{Going hurriedly to the door.) I had quite forgotten 
what I came in for. It was to tell you — that Mr. 
Reynolds is calling, sir. 

Gave : It was my fault, Flogdell. 

Flogdell ; Thank you, sir. 

Gave ; Corne in, Dickie. 

[Flogdell goes. Gave and Dickie are alone. 

Dickie : I — I happened to be passing — and — 
I thought Td drop in to sec you. 

Gave : Something special i 

Dickie ; I ran into Miss Darling to-day and she 
told me you’re giving a dinner for the cast. 

Gave : Well, uh, in a way I am. 

Dickie : I haven’t done anything to offend you, 
have I ? 

Gave ; No, Dickie, of course not. 

Dickie : I always thought you liked me. 

Gave : I do like you — ^Thc only reason I didn't 
ask you was, after all, you’re not in the cast 
any more. You resigned. And after the way you 
talked about people in the theatre, I didn’t 
think you’d want to come. 

Dickie {tensely) : I do want to come — ^very 
much. 

Gave ; That’s too bad. I’ve invited ten people 
and that’s all I can mtuiage. I’m awfully sort). 

Dickie ; Linda’s going to be there, isn’t she ? 
Gave {acutely attentive) : Yes — ^why ? 

Dickie ; I’ve got to see her. 

Gave {coldly) : You know where she lives. 

Dickie : I tried to see her all afternoon ; she 
wasn’t at home to me. 
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Gave : If it’s about yesterday 

PrcKiE : It is. 

Gave : Oh, you finally remembered ! 

Dickie (breaking) : What do you mean, I finally 
irinembered ? — I told her. 

Gave : You told her ! When ? 

]')iGKiE : Right here — ^when you were tele- 
phoning — I told her what it was all about. She 
knows. Oh, God, Mr. Gaye, can’t you see I’m 
ui love with the girl ? 

Gave {stricken) : So that’s why you quit the 
'.how ! 

Dickie : Sure, that’s why I quit. I couldn’t 
stand it — her acting as if I wasn’t on earth— 
me holding her in my arms every night, and her 
acting as if I wasn’t on earth. . . . Every time 

I came near her — to tell her — I couldn’t. 

Gave (slowly) ; But this morning, you could. 

. What did you tell her ? 

Dickie : What I’m telling you. 

Gave (in pain) : You’re suic she understood what 
\ou were saying? 

ihCKiE : She heard me, all right. 

Gave ; . . . What did she say ? 

Dickie : I didn’t wait to find out. I lost my 
m ive. I — I bolted. 

tlAYE ; Why didn’t you stay? (Savagely) You 
'1 imn fool, she’d have jumped into your arms. 

i ''OKIE : Oh, gee — do you really think so ! — 
' you’re wrong. What’s the matter with 

I I ', Mr. Gaye ? You know me. You’re a man 
I the world — ^you’ve lived — ^you’re old enough 

be my father. Tell me what’s the matter with 
nio. 

Gaye (bitterly) : Nothing’s the matter with you. 
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You’ve got everything. Youth — and everything. 
... If you want her, go after her. 

Dickie ; If it were any other girl — I never had 
trouble like this before — but she’s different. 
You know her, Mr. Gaye. You’ve known her a 
long time. She thinks all the world of you— 
anyone can see that. She looks up to you. 
You’ve been in love yourself, haven’t you ? 

Gave : Well — go on. What do you want ? 

Dickie : Understanding. I don’t know whom to 
turn to. Let me come to-night. I’ll shoot the 
works the first chance I get. I’ve got to have my 
break with her. I never really had it. Every 
man has a right to have one break, anyway, 
if he’s in love with a woman.' You’re a man 
and I’m a man — and she doesn’t mean anything 
to you Or does she ? 

Gave {slowly) : Not a damn thing. 

Dickie : Then will you help me ? 

Ga've : Help you ? Hell, I’ll give her to you. 
You want your break — ^wcll, I’ll hand it to 
you on a silver platter. She’s due here at six- 
thirty — ^you know, ex-secretary helping with the 
place-cards. Well, I’ll be gone, and she’ll find 
you — {turning away quickly and going to the bed- 
room door) — The guests don’t arrive until eight. 
That gives you an hour and a half. . . . You 
should be able to — get your message over in 
an hour and a half, don’t you think ? 

Dickie : I — I’ll try. 

Gave {at the door) : Well — the stage is yours. 

[Gave goes. Dickie stands, somewhat dazed by the 
abruptness of Gaye’s departure. He looks at hU 
watch. Then he pulls himself together and begm 
to pace the room, impatient for and yet afraid of the 
moment when Linda will come. The next moment 
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Gave re-enters through the centre door. He’s in 
tails and top hat and carries his dress overcoat and 
•:tkk. 

Gave : If she wants to know what happened to 
me, tell her — tell her I got a great idea for a 
play and went down to the river to think it 
civet. There’s the bell. The butler’ll get you 
anything you want — anything at all. {He starts 
out.) 

Diokie ; Mr. Gaye — (G ave turns.) How will I 
what’ll I say to her :* 

Gave : What’ll you say to her ! 

Dickie : I — gosh, I don’t know how to begin. 

Gave : This is marvellous ! . . , What do you 
expect me to do — write your love scene for you, 
too ! 

Dickie : That’s not what I mean. Naturally 
not. That would be ridiculous. 

Gave ; Well, what do you mean ? 

Dickie : 1 don’t know what 1 mean. 1 guess it’s 
|ust that I wish I had your brains. 

Gave : My brains and your youth, eh ? 

Dickie : Well, a fellow can wish, can’t he ? . . . 
fake the lines you wrote for me in the show. 
Half to himself) Wouldn’t it be wonderful if I — 

just for an hour — when I’m alone with her 

^’ou see, I’ve got the feelings and the thoughts, 
hut I — I never seem to find the words. 

( rAYE : Well, Romeo, you’re all out of luck. . . . 
Good-bye. 

Dickie {resignedly) ; Okay, Mr. Gaye. 

lGaye puts his hand on the door-knob and then 
turns, fascinated in spile of himself. 

Gave : You’ve been in the show with her for 
'ix months, and three weeks of rehearsal. Didn’t 
/ou ever talk to her? 
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Dickie Sure I did — at first, when she — before 
it happened But afterwards — I couldn’t find a 
tongue in my head. 

Gave [comes into the room, hat on) What did you 
say to her this morning ^ 

Dickie I don’t remember 

Gave Well, for instance, did you say those 
classic words, “ I love you ? ” 

Dickie I said, “ I love you so damn much I 
can’t see straight ’ 

Gave Not bad ' 

Dickie (eager!)} Honestly'* 

Gave What did she say ^ 

Dickie She said 

Gave Never mind — don’t tell me 

Dickie Do you think, il I said the same thini' 
to her 

Gayf No That s only good the first time 
Dickie I guess you’re right 
[Pause 

Gave This thing is getting me [Slowly) 1 
could write that scene for you so that you 
couldn’t miss— if in her heart she really cares a 
damn about you 

Dickie Gee, Mr Gaye— would you ? 

Gave [awed at himself Scarcely aware o/" D ickie) 
Nothing like it has cvei been done before — of 
course, there was Cyrano, but this is different 
. Let’s see [completely the artist now) You’re 
sitting here [He indicates a chair with fas walking 
stick ) The door opens She comes in At first 
she doesn’t see you What’s the matter wid 
me^ am I gomg insane ^ The hell with you ! 

Dickie . Mr Gayc — if you’ve really got an idea 
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\ou must help me. I know writing is your profes- 
sion — and if it’s money, my father left me 
fifteen hundred shares of American Tel and 
Itl 

fiAYE (half to himself) . Don’t interrupt me, . . . 
I d be the sap of the woild to do it — and yet I 
un’t walk out on it. . . If Molnar were in a 
spot like this, he’d go through with it. . . . So 
\t)uld Sheridan , . . {He stops short and turns to 
Di( KiE, aho IS watching km in suspense. He puts kis 
<oat on a chair and his stick on the desk.) Well, 
Dickie — you win Let’s shoot the wotks. We’ll 
all of us shoot the woiks. . . . Now look 

Dickie {helpfully goinq to the chan &aye had in- 
dicated) : I’m sitting hcic 

IIaye • Doesn’t matter where you sit. She 
comes in. You tell her, as simply as you can, 
that you’re leaving lor Europe to-night on — 
kike It — say the lie de Fiame. Tell her you'ie 
•ill packed. {Slowly) You'ic going because of 
her. Whcthci she likes it or not, she has changed 
voui whole life. She h.is m.nde lilr moic beauti- 
hil, more c\ci(mg, inoie painful Be sure to 
get that 111, 

Dickie {repeals) ■ More beautiful, more exciting, 
inoie painful. 

(jAye Right. Tlicrc’s notliing as dull as just 
“ I love you.” Now, tliis is a good-bye scene. 

1 hat’s what makes it strong. You’re going away 
'or ever. You’re never going to sec her again — 
'fiu’ie never going to sec this countiy again — 
ill because of hei . She’s ncvei going to sec you 
igain. . . . 

'hCKiE : Say, that’s swell — she may even think 
’’m going to kill myself! 

L’aye : No, no ! No suicide. No hint of suicide. 

1 hat’s unfair — to dll parties concerned 

Dickie : Okay. 
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Gave : Now. Carry that good-bye scene right 
to the door. She’ll come to you. Start out of 
the door. Then turn. Ask her to kiss you good- 
bye. Think you can do that ? 

Dickie : I know I can. 

Gave : All right. . . . The rest is up to you. 

Dickie : . . . Suppose she w'on’t kiss me ? 

Gave : She will. It’s a good-bye scene. Any 
woman would. And after that it’s up to the 
actors, not the playwright. The emotion is 
there, the moment has been created — and your 
bodies are there. . . . You shall find out all you 
need to know — we’ll all find out. 

Dickie ; Mr. Gaye. . . . Gee — you’re brilliant. 

Gave : Maybe I am - {slowly) —and maybe I’m 
not. 

[Gave takes his coat and walks out. Now Dickie 
is alone. He looks at his watch. He moves impatiently 
about the room. He pushes the bell. In a moment 
Floodell enters. 

Flogdell : Did you ring, sir ? 

Dickie : Yes. {He looks at his watch again.) I’ve 
got twenty after six. What lime have you got ? 

Flogdell : Nineteen and a half, sir. 

Dickie : Thank you. 

Flogdell {straightening an ash-tray) : Did Mr. 
Gaye say where he was going, sir ? 

Dickie : No, he didn’t. 

Flogdell ; Thank you, sir. ... I understand 
you’re not going to Chicago with the play, sir. 

Dickie : No, I’m not. 

Flogdell {fixing another ash-tray) : If I may say 
so, it will be a great loss, sir. I agree with the 
phrasing of the critic in Variety who said . 
“ The boy’s got something.” 
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Dickie ; Very iiicc of you — thank you. 

Flogdell {in the doorway) : In fact, as I said to 
my future wife — ^what a Romeo Mr. Reynolds 
would make ! 

[Dickie, staggered, stares as Flogdlll goes. 
Dickie moves about restlessly for a few moments and 
then sits down before the piano Aimlesdy, tilth one 
finger, he begins to play Linda comes bursting in 

Linda Steven! {She sets it is Dickii .j Oh. 
Dickie rises, confused— and onrajLcd by the stun- 
ning effttt of Linda tnhirmtL eientngdnss ) Where's 
.\Ir Gaye ? 

Dickie : He went out {J/e takis a diep bteath ) 
He said 

1..1NDA : When’ll he be bat k ’ 

Dickie : Not loi au lioui and .i lialf. 

Linda • What aie you doiiiir hete ’’ 

Dickie • I — I came 

Ijnda . You’re not invited to the jiai ty to-niirht, 
arc you f 

Dickie . I — I don’t know. 

Linda ; Well, if you an, I won’t tome. 

Dickie ; Linda, will you listen to mt 

Linda ; No. I don’t want to heai a word you 
‘tave to say. I don’t want to sec you I don’t 
IV ant to be in the same room wiili you Eithci 
vou go, oi 1 go. 

[Pause. 

Dickie {licked) : I’ll go. {He motes slowly towards 
ne door. Getting set) But bcfoie I go, I want to 
’Cl] you 

Linda : And go as far away as you possibly 
' an. Nothing would please me better than to 
i.now you were in China, oi Europe or New 
-ealand 
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Dickie {violently) All right ! 

Linda : Or anywhere where you couldn’t pestei 
me on the telephone. 

Dickie {comes over to her swiftly) : Shut up ' 
{He grabs her roughly by the shoulders.) Now listen 
to me ’ 

[Linda looks at him a little bteathletsly. He realises 
he has nothing to say, and swept by the impetus of his 
own movement, he suddenly takes her in his arms and 
fosses her Linda pghtt him off Dickie relaxes his 
hold but doesn't let her go 

Linda {trying to push him aiia^ and pounding at lum 
— in a hit, frantic lone ) Let me go ' Let me go 
I tell you ' 

Dickie . I love yon 

Linda Wliat’s the matter with you — are yon 
cra^y ? 

Dickie (stiJ] holding her) • I love you, 

Linda • I hate you— oh, how I hate you ' 

Dickie {over her words) • I love you, I love you, 
I love you, I love you, I love you, I love you, 
I 

[He kisses her again She tries violently to resist, but 
he holds her close Gradually her resistance breaks 
down, and soon she is Imp in his arms After a while 
he releases her They stand, shaken, looking at each 
other with new eyes Then tiny go into each other’s 
arms again, and now Linda is kissing as well as 
being kissed. In the middle of this kiss, unseen h] 
Linda or Dickie, the door opens and Gave enteis 
still wearing his hat and carding his top-coat. Hi 
stands arrested by the sight of die embracing couple 
The kiss lasts another few moments. Then Linda 
draws slowly away from Dickie. Dickie see 
Gave first. Linda follows Dickie’s look. She i' 
paralysed at the sight of Gave. 
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G\yE : Excuse me. {He goes a few steps to the desk.) 
I came for my walking stick. [He picks up the 
ilitk, tucks it under his arm and moves to the door.) 
. . . You may not know it— but that was a 
curtain line. 

1 He goes. The two stand looking at the door through 
which Gave went. 


CURTAIN 
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ACT III 


The following October Evening. 

The piano has disappeared, Linda’s photograph 
and lampshade are gone, and the room has the 
original bachelor's careless arrangement of furniture 

We discovei Gave and Galloway deeply 
studying a draught s-hoard They are seated at a 
small table. Ga\i is in a veliet smoking jacket 
He looks older — this is accentuated by spectacles 
Flogdeil is mixing ulnskey and soda A\ the tuo 
sit in silence, Floi.dfli pours two drinks and sets 
one h' each Then he goes back quietly, sits down 
in thi chan opposite G \i loway, and we realise 
by his behaiiour that he is the one who is playing 
with Gallow ay, Gayl being the onlooker. 

Flogdell ; Have you moved, sii ^ 

Galloway {indicating hts move) Yes — jumped 
you. 

Flogdi ll : Well ' . I’m sorry, sir, but I shall 

have to jump you three (He does) and th.il 

gives me another king. 

Galloway ; Oh, my ! — I didn’t see that, did 
you, bteve 

Gayf • My dear Frank, I saw it coming ten 
minutes ago. 

Galloway ; Well, I haven’t noticed winnini’ 
any games from Flogdell. 

Flogdell . It Ls my observation that artisf' 
are never good draughts players, sir. 

Gaye . Jump him, Frank — ^you’ve got to. 

Gali oway : Where "^ ... {In dismay ) Oh, ol 
oh ! {In distress he makes the move and Flogdi n 
thereupon cleans up the rest of Galloway’s men) . 

Gaye ; That’s game. 
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Flogdell : Sorry, Mr Galloway 

(i\YE Come on — give Flogdell his quarter 

(i\LLOWAY (as hf pays FLOGorLL his winnings) 

1 don’t mind losing, Steven, but you constantly 
distract me with your asides 

tj\YE And what about your humming and 
diuniming with your knuckles— do vou call 
that draughts-manners ■* I challenge you to a 
^-ime without sound eftects 

(tailoway No, thank you I’ve got to get 
home (IJe rises ) If I’m not home b\ tcn-tliirty, 
Roberta worms 

OsYE (coaxmglj) One more drink It’s lonely 
hi re without you — isn’t it, Flogdell 

[Flogdeli, who ts leplf milling the glasses, 
bows acquiescence 

(i ALLOW AY Vciy well Just soda for me No 
Scotch 

Gaye Have a night-cap with us, Flogdell 

iLOGoni (raiicf liis scarceh t niched fust drink) 

1 hank vou, sir (He seues Gallowav ) 

Gaye ucues lioe,DtLL into a chan Aow the 
three men are comjotlabh stated, glassn in hand 

Ilogdcll Bv the way, Mr Callow av, Mrs 
1 logdcll tried that rceipc oi Mis Galloway s, 
md I must lepoit that for lightness dtlicacy of 
'lavour, and sheet melting deheiousness we 
h.vve never tasted such biscuits 

Gailoway I’m chainied And bow is the 
' tile woman ^ 

1 lOGDELL Doing very iiiceh, sir — very 

Galloway Don’t foiget to let us know when 
die lime comes, will you 
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Flogdell : You may count on me to advise 
you of the impending arrival of young Steven 
Galloway Flogdell. 

Gave ; Here’s to him. 

[They all drink. 

Gave {to Galloway) ; How are your Memoirs 
progressing, Frank ? 

Galloway : Splendidly. I’m just past my child- 
hood. I had a particularly unhappy childhood. 

Gave : Who hasn’t ? 

Flogdell ; If I may say so. sir, my childhood 
memories are among my sweetest ones. 

Galloway ; There was one boy I couldn’t 
lick, and it embittered my life up to the age 
of fifteen. The last I heard of him, he was 
driving a truck. 

Gaye ; There wasn’t a boy in my street w’ho 
couldn’t lick me. . . . 

Flogdell ; . . . I was very handy with my fists 
as a youngster. I seriously considered a career 
in the professional ring. 

Gaye and Galloway {leaning forward) ; Really ! 

Flogdell : I have always believed in the culture 
of the body as well as the mind. I’m into m^ 
sixties, but — {he rises) — ^if you will permit me, 
I can still touch the floor with my fists. 

Gaye : Please, Flogdell ! 

[Flogdell tries and doesn’t quite make it. 

Flogdell {flustered) : I do it every morning 
in my p^amas ! If I may remove my coal, 
sir 

Gaye : Please ! 

[Flogdell does, and this time he touches the 
floor successfully. 
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Gave • Marvellous ' 

Galloway (paironistngly) • Nice Uh — nice 
Gave . Can jou do it ? 

[Galloway stands up, takes off hts coat, and 
u ithout a word duplicates Flogdi ll’s performance 

Ilogdeli I salute you, sir Pardon me, sir, 
but may I led youi muscles ? 

Gailoway With pleasure (I logdfli feels 
his bleep ) Go ahead — feel me all over 

Flogdell feels Galioway’s biceps, shoulders and 
thighs) You’re a fine physical specimen, sir 
You may, me — if you wish, sir 

Galloway Thank vou {He performs the same 
iitual with Flogdell {Admiringly ) Hard as nails. 

IiOGDELL Thank >ou, sir. 

(jAlloway Do you know anything about 
Indian wrestling ^ 

froGDELi (puzzled) Indian wrestling^ 

G\lioway {smugly] I’ll show >ou how it’s 
clone (Demonstrating) You put your foot here — 
■•tand like this — give me your hand — the point 
IS to see which man can unbalance ihc other 

1 logdell {leaning foru ard and unbalancing Gal- 

I oway) You mean like this, sir ^ 

[Galloway lands sprawling on the floor, Flog- 
n LL still holding his hand 

Galloway {on the floor) Yes, that’s what I 
leant ' 

I I oodell {helping him up) : I beg your pardon, 
u 


[Both, back to back, put on their coats. 
Gave : Flogdell 
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Flogdell [the servant again) ; Yes, sir. 

Gayf : Pour me another drink. 

Flogdell : Very well, sir. 

Galloway [collecting liinnelf) : And, 9,h, I’ll 
have one, too 

Flogdfi l ; Yes, sir. 

Galloway : With just a spot of Scotch in it. 

Flogdell ; Very well, sir. 

[As Fiogdell pupate', the drinks : 

Galloway (sitting) . You know, I miss Old 
Love. 

Gave : I’m glad it’s over. 

Galiouay • That pla\ aflected my life. 

It did something to all ol us. Linda marrying 
Dickie; Miss Dailing gdting a Hollywood 
contract ... I thought cither it woultl be a 
smash hit, like a Eugene O’Neill play, or a 
dreadful lailuie, like— like a Eugene O’Neill 
play. IJut who would have predicted that it 
would turn out just a show. 

Gave : You’re depressing me. 

Galloway (hastih) : Oh, it was a splendid 
piece ol' work — but I do think your next should 
be a comedy. 

Gayl : I haven’t got a next. . . . 

Galloway ; What’s the matter with you. 
anyway, Steven ? 

Gaye : Nothing. I’m getting old, that’s all. 
Galloway ; Well, so am I. 

Gaye : You are old. 

Galloway : You say it as if it were a crime, 
instead of a pleasure, 
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Gave You like it, do you ? 

[Pause. 

Gai loway • Steven, you ought to go out more — 
s« people — wh>, you know half New York 
After all, at your age a man should begin to 
enjoy life — travel, sec new countrn s 

Gave I’ve bc«n ihmkmg about it, Frank 
But every time I sit dovm with a map and a 
travel folder, I realist tlicre’s no trip as beautiful 
IS Act Om of a new plav 

[Flogdell, iiho has left the room some time 
during the nboie seem, now enters 

I LOGDELL Miss Gtjievitvt Lang c tiling, sir 

Ga\e (surfinsed) Gtnevicvt Lang ' 

I LOGDELL She sa%s slu viishcs to stt vou only 
Joi a moment, sn 

liAvr All right shou her up 

[Flogdell hai almost teachtd the door when he 
turns 

I LOGDELL {to Calloway) Pardon me, sir, I 
promised Mrs Galloway that you’d make your 
I \it by tc n-fifte ( n 

Cali ow ay (rls^n^) Oh, yes, yes, yes — thank 
lou, Flogdell Good-b\e, Steven {He is about 
ti follow Flogdell, then impulsiielv he turns and 
oes over to Gave, puts Ins hand on Gave s shoulder.) 
vleven— think over what I said You’ie alone 
eio much You ought to bring youth into your 
'If I may say that 1 m glad a young lady is 
isiting you, and furthermoie I may say 

jAye {interrupting and patting Ins cheeks) : He said 
Mt, not exit spe cch 

Galloway {hurt, with dignity) As I was saying, 
>od night, Steven 
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Gave : Good night, Frank. 

[They shake hands. Galloway goes to the door, 
still retaining his dignity. Flogdell holds the door 
for him. As he teaches the door, he puts his arm 
around Flogdell’s shoulder and the two go out 
together. Gave stands quietly for a moment, then 
he goes to a small wall mirror, runs hi\ hand through 
his hair to smooth it. lie led.es off his glasses and looks 
al himself. He decides not to wear his glasses. He 
picks up his spectade-case from the table, is about to 
put the glasses away and then changes his mind, puts 
the glasses on again. The next moment Genevieve 
enters. She is in evening clothes. 

Genevieve ; Steven ! 

Gave ; Genevieve ! 

Genevieve ; You must fortpve my rushing in 
like this — but I was at the opera and in the first 
intermission I glanced at iny piogrammc and 
what do I sec — the date : October ninth. I flew 
out, bought some flowens, jumped into a taxi, 
and here I am ! (Gave stares at her. She smiles 
back, enjoying his confusion. Flogdei.l enters, carry- 
ing a vase with red Jlowers.) Thank you, Flogdell. 
Set them down — let me see — this desk would 
be nice. 

[Flogdell obeys and goes. 

Gave {puzzled) : They’re beautiful, Genevieve — 
thank you. But 

Genevieve ; But what ? [Studying him with a 
smile.) I suppose the ninth of October doesn’t 
mean a thing to you. 

Gave : It was the day — ^ah — wasn’t it the day 
when {He hesitates.) 

Genevieve : It was — and it was the luckiest 
day of my life. Do you know what happened 
to me ? 
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Gave : I’ve often wondered. 

Genevieve : I went to Finland ! 

Gave ; Did you ! 

Genevieve ; I did ! — Steven, the Finns are the 
most wonderful people in the world. I brought 
one back with me. We just arrived last week. 
I’ve been on the verge of calling you a thousand 
times, but you know what a dither one gets 
into when one is buying a trousseau. — What a 
year, what a year ! Keep ne.Kt Monday free — 
you’re coming to my wedding. 

Gave ; With pleasure, my dear child. 

Genevieve ; And now — good-bye. Knut will 
wonder what's become of me, and he has a 
Finnish temper — pun. 

Gave {accompanying her to the doot) : What’s 
Knut like, young or rich ? 

Genevieve : Nobody’s poor in Finland, — and 
lie's exactly my age, but he doesn’t know it. 

Gave : Genevieve, you haven’t changed a bit. 

Genevieve ; Oh yes, I have — complete])'. It's 
my favourite subject. Don’t ask me how, or I’ll 
spend the evening telling you. 

Gave ; How ? 

Genevieve ; I’m in love. Try it yourself some 
lime. 

^iAYE : I have, thank you. 

• iENEViEVE : You mean — love ? 

'^iAYE {spelling it) : L-o-v-e. 

' Jenevieve. . . . You don’t look very h.appy. 

- rAYE : I lost. 

[She studies him a moment in silence, then she goes 
down to a chair and sits. As she lights a cigatelle. 
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Genevieve : Knut can wait. It’ll do him good. 
Tell me about it. . . . When did you meet 
her ? 

Gave ; . . . October the ninth. 

Genevieve : Oh !— how interesting ! ... Do 
I know her ? 

Gave {wearily) ; What’s the dilTerencc ? 

[Pause. 

Genevieve : How’s the work ? 

Gave : There isn’t any. . . . 

Genevieve : Now. Steven, love is tlic greatest 
thing on earth and all that— but don’t be a 
baby. 

Gave : I’m not. I’m an old man. 

[Pause. 

Genevieve : Somehow I can’t imagine you 
losing a girl if you really wanted to hold her. 

Gave {savagely) ; I gone her away ! Why, he 
wouldn’t have had a chance. But I saw some- 
thing between them — he didn’t know it was 
there — and I, / wrote his love scene, / staged it, 
/ gave him the setting — 1 put the words into kiS 
mouth. . . . Well, I did a good job. And now 
they’re happily married. 

Genevieve : Do you think that was very bright ? 

Gave : There’s no fool like an old playwright. 
. . . Genevieve, Genevieve, I always thought 
when you got older, you got wiser. Well, it 
doesn’t help. You know what it’s all about, but 
don’t let anybody tell you that lessens the pain. 

Genevieve ; Steven, why don’t you travel I 
Look what it’s done for me ! . . . See new places, 
new faces — ^get out in the open air — play golf- 
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Gaye {patiently) : Listen, Genevieve — I don’t 
like golf. 

Genevieve : I’ll tell you what— join us at the 
opera, and then we’ll all go somewhere. 

Gave : I don’t like opera. 

Genevieve : Well — there’s only one thing left 
i'or you to do. 

G.aye ; I don’t like suicide ! 

[Suddenly they both look up. The door has swept 
open and there Is Linda, cmrying a huge bouquet of 
yellow Jloivers. She is wearing a sports coat over 
a dinner gown. She slops short at the sight of 
Genevieve. Gave has risen. Pause. 

Linda ; Hello ! 

Gave {after getting his breath) : Good evening. 

< Pause.) Do you ladies know each other? Miss 
Lang, Miss Brown — I mean Mrs. Reynolds. 

Genevieve : How do >x)u do. 

l.iNDA : How do you do. {Pause.) I suppose you 
don’t know what day to-day is. 

Gave {maliciously) : Tuesday ? 

Linda : It’s October the ninth. 

Gave : So it is. 

Linda : I brought you some flowers. 

Gave : So I see. 

Genevieve (being nice) : Aren’t they lovely ! 

.Linda {looking around) : WTiere can I put them ? 
Gave goes to the bell.) Never mind. {Going to the 
• a se containing Genevieve’s flowers. ) Wc can throw 
these out. They don’t look so good. {She puts her 
dowers on the table, takes Genevieve’s flowers from 
'he case and puts them into the wastebasket. Then, 
while Gave and Genevieve exchange dag^d glances, 
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she puts her own flowers into the vase.) I think yellow 
goes better in this room. There ! {She looks de- 
fianUy at the other two. Pause.) 

Genevieve : Well ! . . . {She goes over to the waste- 
basket containing her flowers, which happen to ham 
fallen right ends up. She picks up the wastebasket 
as if 2*1 were a vase and marches to the still open door.) 
Good-bye ! {She goes. There is a moment’s silence.) 

Linda ; Were those her flowers ? 

Gave : They were, but the wastebasket is 
mine. 

Linda : What is she to you ? 

Gave : Say — how did you get in here, anyway — 
and what do you want ? 

Linda ; You’ve got to answer my question, 
Steven — what is she to you ? 

Gave : A friend. 

Linda : What do you mean, a friend ? 

Gave : A girl I never was in love with. 

[Pause. 

Linda : Steven, will you take me back ? 

Gave ; Is that how little you know me ? 

Linda {taking off her coal) : You’ve got to take 
me back. You don’t know what I’ve been 
through. I’ve been in hell for five months. 
No matter what I’ve done to you, I’ve paid 
for it. I lead a life of torture— it’s become a 
nightmare — ^you’re the only one who can save 
me. 

Gave ; Don’t you love him any more ? 

Linda ; I can’t stand him ! 

Gave : You loved him — ^when you married 
him . . . didn’t you ? 
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Linda : I thought I did. It all happened so 
quickly, how could I tell ? I married him that 
same night — I left the show — ^you were so 
impossible about the whole thing, I hated you. 
... I could have loved him ; I wanted to ; 
I tried — And then came the honeymoon. . . . 
I never want to go through anything like it 
again. Oh, Steven, why didn’t you tell me 
IS hat a dreadful thing youth was — w’hy didn’t 
anybody tell me ? — We went to Palm Beach. 
Here’s a typical honeymoon day : out of bed 
.it seven — a.m. not p m.— three hasty kisses, 
.1 shower, then wc play tennis — what do I know 
about tennis ? Then, sweating and limp, 
another shower, two hasty kisses, and swimming, 
while I sit on the beach and burn. Did you 
(ver see the rich men's sons in their bathing 
suits waiting for the depicssion to pass ? They’re 
broad-shouldered, handsome, tan — every one 
of them w as once an All-American something — 
and ten feet away you can’t tell one fiom the 
other . . . and you couldn’t tell Dickie from 
any of them. Then he get’s a rub down and 
ii’s time for lunch. Oh, Steven, after sitting 
lulh a cloan-cut outdoor man and watching 
Ijim eat vitamins, starches and spinach, you 
and your pills are a Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
doing to bed with him was just like going to 
bed with the front page of a physical culture 
magazine : in the first place, I w as too exhausted 
•y that time to care for liim even if I hadn’t 
bi'gun to hate him ; and there you lie, unable 

I sleep because the lights are on — and why 
nc the lights on ? Because Lionel Strongfort 
'as to do his setting-up exercises : it seems 
'bat somewhere during the day he missed out 

II a couple of muscles. Then a home in Con- 
' ecticut, fox-hunting, golf, polo. . . , Five 

'Oaths of it, Steven — five months without 
’"ght life, without the theatre, without glasses 
' beei pounding the table because somebody 
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has got something crazy and beautiful and 
passionate to say to somebody else, without 
cigarettes and poetry and laughter and bad 
ventilation, without dialogue — without you, 
Steven. . . . 

Gave : Where’s Dickie ? 

Linda : He’s at the Waldorf. 

Gave : Does he know you’re here ? 

Linda : No. 

Gave : Where does he think you are ? 

Linda : I don’t know. I left him a note telling 
him good-bye and that I wanted a divorce. 

Gave ; Docs he still love you ? 

Linda : What do you think ? 

Gave : I think he docs — and I think you should 
go back to him. . . . 

Linda : Don’t you care for me any more ? 
Gave : No. 

Linda : I love you more than ever. I know I’ve 
hurt you, Steven, frightlully — but I’ll make it 
up to you. It’s October the ninth — our anni- 
versary — I had to come back to you. It’s been 
a wonderful and terrible year for both of us. 
We’re ready for each other now. 

Gave {slowly) : I would like it very much if 
I never saw you any more, or heard from you- 
or anything. 

[There is silence while she looks at him and realise^ 
fvlly what he has been through. 

Linda : Steven, I’m never going to make tin 
mistake of leaving you again. 

[There is a pause. Then Gave gets up and gof 
to the telephone. He dials it. 
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(lAYE {into the telephone) ; Waldorf-Astoria? . . . 
Mr. Richard Reynolds, please. 

1 .iNDA : What arc you going to do ? 

(rAYE : I’m going to have your husband come 
<)nd get you. (Linda tht^t this over for a second, 
thin lights a cigarette and settles back in her chair. 
Into the telephone ) Arc you sure he doesn’t ^ 
. . Will you ring him again, please. {There is 
a knock at the door.) Come in. (Flogdfll enters, 
somewhat agitated.) What ic it, Flosrdell ■’ 

Ilogdell : It’s Mi. Reynolds, sir 
[Gaye hangs up the telephone. 

CiAYE ; Send him up. 

Ilogdell: I beg your paidon, sir — but he's 
not precisely in the apartment {Looking Jor 
ti moment at Linda and then back to Gave ) He 
liiis two othei gentlemen with him, sii — and a 
detective. He seems to be in quite a state, and I 
iliought it best not to admit him until I had 
consulted with you. 

Laye ; Docs he know Miss Linda is here ’ 

h OGDELL ; I took it upon my»ell to say she 
vi.is not hcie, sir — but the detective con- 
ti.idicted me through the aperture. 

[Gaye looks at Linda. She is sitting erect and 
looking back at him a little breathlessly, but she 
doesn’t say a word. Gaye turns to Flogdell. 

L VYE : Let them come up. 

1 • OGDELL : Including the detective, sir ? 

t vye : No — ^you may exclude the detective, 
1 ‘Ogdell. 

1 ' OGDELL : Very W'ell, sir. 

[//« goes. Gaye stands for a moment in thought. 
' INDA hasn’t moved, nor has she once taken her eyes 
'll him. Now Gaye goes to the bedroom door and 
holds it open. 
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Gave ; Get in there. (She hesitates an instant, 
then takes her coat and goes in. He goes to the door 
and makes sure it is shat. Then he goes quickly to 
the bookshelves, takes a book, and sits down. The 
next moment Flogdell opens the door, and Dickie 
enters, followed by two young men who are cut from 
the same pattern as Dickie — tanned, broad-shouldered, 
well-tailored college men. Gave rises with a very 
cordial smile. Flogdell stays.) Why, hello, 
Dickie ! How are you ? It’s about time you came 
to see me ! Where’s Linda ? 

Dickie : {ignoring Gayes outstretched hand. Grimly) 
You know damn well where she is. 

Gave {looking bewildered) : Do I ? 

Dickie : She’s right here, in this apartment. 

Gave : Linda ? 

Dickie : Yes, Linda. 

Gave : Flogdell, has Mrs. Reynolds been here 
this evening ? 

Flogdell : No, sir. 

Dickie : Be careful what you say. You’re in the 
presence of witnesses. 

Gaye {annoyed) : Look here — I don’t recall 
inviting you or these splendid physical specimens 
to my apartment. 

Flogdell : Pardon me, sir, but if you have 
changed your mind about seeing these gentle- 
men, it would be a pleasure to show them out, 
sir. 

First Friend [aggressively) : You and who else ? 
Flogdell : Just I, sir. 

Gave ; Thank you very much, Flogdell — 
but I’m afraid you might lose your temper. 
You may go. 

Flogdell : Very well, sir. {He goes.) 
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Dickie : Now, fellows, before we search the 
house, look around — and remember everything 
you see. {He holds Gaye’s eye challengingly as : 

First Friend ; Two high-balls, one empty. 

Second Friend ; Three cigarettes, no lip louge 
marks 

First Friend ; One draughts-board 

Second Friend {picking tt up) : One hairpin. 

Dickie {starling for the bedroom doot ) : All right — 
let’s go. 

Gave {steps m front of hm) : Before you make 
another move, I wish to call your attention 
to the fact that you’re in the United States of 
America, not Yale. 

[Pause. 

Dickie : One hour ago Linda slipped out of the 
hotel. She left this note. 

[/* hands Gave the note. Gave reads it. 

Gave {with an air of astonishment) : My goodness 
gracious ! 

Dickie {takes back the note) : You were the first 
one I suspected. 

Gave ; Me ? 

Dickie : Yes, you. For five months ; 
hoard, morning, noon and night, i' 

Gaye. Like a fool, I was broadmr-'^y glasses, 
dumb enough to believe there’s o’ 
in the lousy world of the theatre, id. There are 
' tter now. 

- -tYE : Just what is it that you. ^o Linda, from 

{with deliberation) : My of diem to the 
ouquet of flowers, walked aro'iVhat happened 
n;^e times — and then she enlereu here, sir? 
ell, if you two think you can ma 
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me, you’re mistaken. I live in a respectable 
community, I’ve got a position to maintain — 
and if anybody gets the divorce, I get it. 

Gave Dickie, will you be good enough to 
dismiss the glee club, and sit down, and tell 
me what this is all about ■* 

Dickie And if she thinks she’s going to get 
any alimony, she’s got another 

[Dickie stops cold, for the bedroom door opens and 
Li\da, lery cool and casual, but frightened and un- 
happy underneath, strolls in She has taken off her 
dress and her shoes Over her slip she wears an old 
bathrobe of Game’s and on her feel she wears a 
pair of Gave s bedroom slippers 

Linda {as shi enters) • Steven — where are the 
cigarettes ■’ Oh, hello, Dickie And Butch ' 

First Friend {offended) I’m not Butch 

Linda (amiably) I’m sorry I always get you 
bo>s mixed You're Chuck, aren’t you — and 
he's Butch 

Dickie Just what I expected to find > Fellows 
I want you to remember eiery word that’s being said 
tn this room 

[The three young men stand like military guards 
Pn.y 

jLOGDE/fl Linda) Uh — won’t you sit down^ 

f hanged 

men, it wot*'*^ (be bathrobe skirt with sixteenth- 
sir ce and going to the sofa) With 

First Friend ( 

^ nt(d a cigarette, didn’t you ? 
Flogdlll Just 

Gave Thank *ii 

but I’m afiaid'’ one with an elaborately ^nanl 
You may go 

Flogdell ^it ? 
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Linda : Thank you. 

[Gave lights one for himself and lounges gracefully 
on the sofa, ignoring the three young men, who 
remain standing. 

Gave : Have you read any good books lately ? 
Linda : Well — ^yes and no. 

(Iaye : Lovely weather we’re having. 

Linda [coyly) : I wouldn’t put it past you. 
[Pause. 

Gave [indicating his old bathrobe she is wearing) : 
What a bcautilul gaiment ! I’ve been admiring 
It all evening. 

Linda ■ Yes, it’s a little model by Patou. Patou 
look one look at me and he said : “ Girlie, I 
got just the thing for you ! ” 

[Flogdell, without knocking, enters. He has this 
upon himself— just to be sure his master is safe. 

1 1 OGDELL : Did you ring, sir ? 

Cave [who hasn't been near the bell) : Why — cr — 
\is, Flogdell ! 

Linda : Where's the champagne ? 

1 1 OGDELL : The champagne ^ 

f'^YE : The champagne ! 

Ilogdell : Oh, yes, sir. How many glasses, 
Mr ? 

G'aye : Flogdell, don’t be stupid. There are 
uly two of us. 

'Yogdell [looking from Gayl to Linda, fiom 
j iNDA to Gaye and then from the tuo of them to the 
ihree silenlyoung men. To Gaye) ; What happened 
to the three gentlemen w'ho were here, sir ? 

[Pause. 
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Dickie ; All right, fellows. {Flanked by the two 
young men, he marches over to Gave and Linda. 
Like a lawyer) Do you fellows know this woman ? 

Friends ; We do. 

Dickie : Is she or is she not my wife ? 

Friends : She is. 

Dickie : Please observe in detail the nature of 
her attire. 

[Linda shrinks a little at this and draws the 
hitherto open bathrobe closely about hr. 

Friends : Okay. Right. 

Dickie ; We’ll see who’s going to get the divorce. 
{He starts for the door. Turning to Gave) And 

you Thought you were smart, didn’t you ! 

Deliberately giving me a love lesson — teaching 
me how to win her — passing your cx-mistress 
off on me ! Well, your lesson wasn’t so hot. She 
was so glad to get a husband, she just fell into 
my arms and 1 didn’t have to say a word except 
I love you. 

walks out, followed by the other two. Linda 
and Gave sit stricken. The crudeness of Dickie’s 
attack has stripped them of all gaiety. Flogdell 
hesitates a moment efter the three have pa.ssed through 
Ike door, and then, seeing he is not wanted, he follows 
them, shutting the door carefully behind him. Linda 
and Gave sit speechless for a moment, and then 
Linda suddenly begins to weep. Gave stands looking 
after the departed ones. 

Linda {quietly) : Steven. 

[He turns. 

Gave : Yes ? 

Linda : When I came in, I thought I wanted 
you — and I thought you would harre to want me 
if I wanted you. I thought to myself, as I was 
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walking around and around and around the 
t)lock : In another five years he’ll be almost sixty 
and interested in bigger things llian love, and 
I’ll be thirty which nowadays is very young, and 
then we’ll really be through with each other, 
and by that time somebody else will probably 
fall in love with me whom I’ll be able to endure, 
because although I’m not a Gaibo people do 
seem to be falling in love with me recently — 

there were two up in Connecticut You 

see, Steven, I’sc become quite mature and 
icalistic, don’t you think, and not the romantic 
gill who once thought lilc was a flame just 
because you lived and bieathed, and to tell the 
truth I even thought so when I was walking 
around the block — but you must agice I’m 
being sensible now. 

(jAye {absently) . You aie, Linda. Very sensible. 
Linda : And I have changed, haven’t I ? 

CiAYE ; Yes — you have. 

Linda ; And knowing you as well as I do — well, 
after all, you’ve had youi affairs, you’ve been 
Hurried even, and I’m sure in each case you 
thnuglit this is the one gieat love, this is the 
tiiDuntain top, this is the glory that will never 
fnd, just as you did with me. . . . Didn’t you ? 
Oaye doesn’t ansiier ; he hasn’t hard her ; he is 
>>n, busy with his own thoughts. She waits a pitiful 
vinment and then bravely goes over to him and con- 
linuis.) So the way I sum it up is that you can’t 
" um Up cold mutton, not unless you’ie a 
"laklmg, and you yourself once said there’s 
nothing uglier than ex-lovers being fi lends. . . . 
ho I’m going to say good-bye, Steven. {She holds 
' I her hand.) 

L-iye : Good-bye, Linda. {He takes her hand. He u 
<“ nut to drop it, and then, something still on his mind, 
tiMughlfully) Listen. ... Is tliat all he said — 
r''’t “ I love you ” ? 
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Linda {wide-eyed) : YeSj Steven. . , . 

[Gave drops her hand slowly — walks over to the 
sofa and sttd^s down. 

Gave : Well ! . . . No matter what I do — it 
seems I can’t escape from comedy ^ {A 

moment, and then suddenly an idea begins to grow 
His face lights up — the old excitement is returning 
Linda stands watching him fascinated Slowly) I 
think I’ve got the most exquisitely lyrical 
damned idea anybody evei had since 'I'im< 
began • {Quickly and on tiptoe Linda walks acroif 
to the desk, takes out notebook and pencil, comes barl 
and sits down. Gave giies her a swift, abienl- 
minded look. He rises, excited, and moves across thi 
room. Over his shoulder) Ready ^ 

Linda {pencil poised, a smile beginning to break) 
Ready. 

Gave {dictating with great excitement) : Act ont 
. . . Scene one. ... A pent-house apai tment in 
New York City. Change that ! {He comes otit 
and sits on the arm of her chair. He glances at hi 
abstractly.) The bedroom ... of a ca.stle in 
Spam. . . . 

[Aj he talks, and as Linda writes. 
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ACT I 


ScENF • The kilchen-hting-room of the Bergmanns’ 
jlat in a working-class tenement in a continental 
lOpital 

J iMi Ibout eight-thirty pm on an evening in early 
\ 1 r rher 

It a mean room, t ith dingy u. oilpaper and cheap 
furmture Right it a tiled cooking-stove on which is 
a ketlk 1/ the hark is a door mto the bedroom Left 
ainther door leads nut oj the fiat to the landing and 
sliiirs Certre is a tabli on uc-hich is a check-pattern 
tihlccloih On a stdt board are a wireless set and a 
ilirl Do in li ft is a sofa 

11 hen the curtain ritet tin room n in darlnest, except 
for a gham fioin tin land ng i Inch times through 
the fanlifit above tki door, left 

ijkr a jew moments, h’rrud footsteps are heard. 
Th n a key is turned in the doot. left, and a woman 
omet in She switches on the light and shuts the 
<1 or 

LirsA BrROMANN, who is alout thirty, was once 
pietty, but her looks au past fa ling Slit is a woman 
of \omi character, but to-nf'lil she stems nervous 
and frighlentd Htr clothes, although neat, are 
Ob wusly cheap Bilou her coat, which it un- 
buttooed, lan he sten a datk-colound dress. She u 
carrying a small handbag. 

Dr a second or tio Liesa stands u ith her back 
'' ninst the door, breathing haid, as if she has been 
running Then the comet laitre, ami puts her handbag 
u'l the chair in front of the table, and glances at the 
i-lock 

LifSA : My God ' Half past cijiht ' 

\'bh( runs into the bedroom, beginning to take off her 
coal on the way The hurried opining and shutting of 
drawers ts heard, and then I iis\ comes in again 
^he is in her underclothes, and carries a lighter- 
coloured dress over her arm. Throwing the dress on to 
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a chair, she stokes up the stove and puts the kettle on 
the ring. Then she quickly gets into the dress, but, 
without waiting to do it up, hurriedly lays the tabic 
for supper. She keeps glancing at the clock, and, 
when the table is laid, she gives a sigh of relief. 

Well, that’s that. (Looks at clock.) I wonder wliy 
he’s so late ? 

[Liesa does up her dress, sits down, and picks up a 
newspaper, but she is much too agitated to read it, 
and, throwing it aside, she gets up again and walks 
nervously about the room. At the door, left, she stops 
and listens, but hears nothing. She comes back to the 
table, and slightly changes the position of the plates 
and straightens the knives. Then, going to a small 
mirror on the wall, she tidies her hair. Suddenly 
Gustav can be heard singing cheerfully as he mounts 
the stairs, and a key is pul in the lock of the door, left. 

(Calling, as she hurries to the door) : Gustav, is that 
you ? 

Gustav (coming in and closing the door) : Yes, it'' 
me. Were you expecting anyone else, my dear 
[Gustav Bergmann, rvho is about thirty-five, 
is an honest idealist and something of a fanatic, and 
wears a red tie. He is not quite sober. 

Liesa (embracing him) : Oh, Gustav ! 

Gustav (drawing back) ; Eh ! . . . Here — what's 
up ? ( Throws down his hat, and, taking off his over- 
coat, hangs it on the back of the door.) 

Liesa (confusedly) : Gustav, dear, it was s>i 
terrible — (stops short, and then goes on quickly) 
so terrible — waiting — you’re so late, I mean. 

Gustav : Well — I can’t help being a bit lati' 
sometimes. We’d a lot to do to-niglit. ( With mni i 
gravity) Very important business ! ! (Laughs and 
kisses her.) 

Liesa : Gustav ! Have you been drinking ? 

Gustav : I had a glass of beer at the meeting 
Have you any objection ? 
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Liesa : Was that all ? 

Gi'siAV : Well — perhaps it was two — small ones. 
(Sits on sofa, and, taking ojf his boots, puts on slippers.) 

Liis\ \ forcing herself to appear calm) : You see, 
wlun >ou didn’t come, I got frightened. I 
ilioiight something might have happened to 
\nu. 

(riMW: Something happen to me? What? 

\ Laughs.) What could happen to me ? 

Lilsv ; Well, I — I don’t know, but — >ou were 
hue, and I just got nervous. Terrible things 
seem to happen novvadavs. Robberies and — no 
one seems safe. 

Gusiav : Go on ! You’se been leading the 
Sunday papers, ni> lass. And, an\how, I’m not 
the sort of bloke who gets robbed. The\ usualh 
lUoosc someone woith lobbmg. 

bii 'A ; Yes, but — it’s vciy dark outside, isn’t it 

Gi siAV {holding up his rmglcss fingers) : Yes. Not 
esen enough light to make my diamond rings 
'paikle. No, Liesa, I don’t tliink there’s much 
Isai of my being robbed. 

biiSA ; Yes— 1 suppose it was stupid of me. 
r akes cups and saucers from slulf up right, and wipes 
llhm over.) How did the meeting go I 

Gtsrw: Oh — quietly. Very quietly — con- 
^idei mg. 

1 ilsa : Considering what ? 

Gusiav : Well — considering the situation, every- 
tliing is very quiet — on the surface, at any rate. 
^othing doing. 

^ >esa {meaningly) ; Nothing ? 

Gi SIAV : No. The revolution won’t take place 
'‘d after breakfast ! {Laughs.) 

Gifsa : Gustav, don’t be silly. 
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Gustav : Well, were you expecting a bust-up ? 
Something exciting ? 

Liesa : I ? No, of course not. {Brings cup^ and 
sauctrs over to table.) Did >00 come stiaight from 
the meeting ? 

Gustav {hesitates and looks at Lies k) : Yes. 

Liesa {sits at table) : It teas late m finishing, 
then ? 

Gustav {sitting up) ; Here, what aie you getting 
at ? Do you think I’ve been doing a pub-crawl 
on my way home :* 

Liesa ; I onh thought that peih.aps vou 

Gustav {ii\ing and going to her) Look lu-ip, Liesa, 
why treat me as il I wtre a kid? I know \Ou 
think I’m only a pool ignoiant foreignci, 
but 

Liesa {intcnuplmg) : I don’t. 

Gustav ; Well, then — I can look .ifter m\ self- 
see (Shrugs hif shouldm, ami cmiles gooil- 
naturedlj.) But I suppose you can’t lit !j) it lhal s 
how you weie brought up- eh ' You ougln to 
have married a respectable haberdasher, hki 
your pa was. 

Liesa : Gustav— please ! 

Gustav : Oh, I’m not pietending I w.is mucli 
of a catch. “A nasty, common lortigiicr, who 
couldn’t even speak properly.” Isn’t that wh 1 
they said ? 

Liesa : Didn’t I run off with you ? 

Gustav {patting her shoulder) : You cei tainly did, 
and I must say you’ve got courage. Or at leas' 
you used to have. Do you remember how wi 
left your poor father wringing his hands behind 
the counter ? (Chuckles.) I can see him yet. And 
your Aunt Minnie, weeping because of th^ 
awful disgrace, and wiping her eyes on a paii of 
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pint's cotton underpants, because she had lost 
her hanky. {Laughs loudly.) 

I iLs V . Have I chanc^ed so very much since 
tlu'si days ? 

(li'si vv : You’ve become a bit of a frightened 
mouse since then, haven’t you ? Always full of 
lit Lie qualms and fears. (Sits at table, beside her.) 

l.irsA {meaningly ) ; Always ■’ 

(hsiAV (gently) : Nearly always. Nerves, I 
evjject. Women do get like that. (Pause.) So you 
w.iiit some news, eh Well, well ! I have some 
news lor you. 

Lnss I startled) : Not bad new'S 

bisiAv : There you go again. Why should it 
be bad news 

Lit SA : But tell me- what is it ? 

In VIA mu'ng and going to sidiboaid) : We’re 
'ioiiig to have a little celebiaiion to-night. 

l.)Ls\ : A celebration ? 

(h'siAV : Yes. And not in a pub. (Taking a bottle 
"I bier out of the cupboard) We are going to have 
It heie. 

1 tisA : W’hy ? I don’t understand. 

biMAV : Because to-night something happened. 

1 u,s.s ; What .’ 

bi’siAV' (bringing the hotth ami two glasses to the 
('O'h ! : I had a great snciess at the meeting. Our 
ii'mrades are going to iionoui me Yes, int. 

I fPSA ; Oh ! I’m so glad. 

^his'iAv (opening the bottle and pounng out the beer) : 
1 knew you would be. Yes. \'ou ought to be 
j'loud of your Gustav. 

kinsA (quietly) : Don’t you think you’ve had 
< Hough beer ? 
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Gustav : One can never have enough beer. And 
we must drink to my success. 

Liesa : All right, then — but what is it ? 

Gusiav ■ Don’t be in such a damned hurry 
Let me tell it my own way. {Raising his glass) 
Here’s to you and me, Liesa ! 

[Gustav almost drams his glass, and IjIFSa iahs 
a sipjrom her glass. 

(Sits at the table ) You know I was going to mak( 
a speech to-night ^ 

Liesa . Yes 

Gusiav Well, Liesa, believe me-, it was the uni 
speech of the evening that counted. Lvciy word 
went over. This is what I said ‘ Comrades, 
we must stand firm ' We, the woikers, the leal 
creators, have got to stand together, shoulder to 
shoulder It’s little enough they’ll give us, and 
we’ve got to take all wc can get Now is oui 
chance ! The election is looming ahead, and if 
we give in now we are lost. Lost ! Wages must 
go up, not dow'n We are not slaves to lx 
dictated to. And, if need be, we’ve got out 
answer — a strike A real strike, with no damned 
nonsense about it. And we’ve got to hold out- 
even if it means starvation ' ” [Gulps down som 
beer, and turns to Liesa ) That .ind a whole, lo' 
more , and, by gosh, laesa, it earned them with 
me • 

Liesa : Then it’s to be a strike ^ (Rises, and, gont.. 
to the stove, makes coffee ) 

Gustav Yes, if they drive us to it Of coursi 
there were some whimpering curs who wouldn I 
agree at first. Damned cowards ' Terrified oJ 
losing the few coins they’ve got hidden away n’ 
a dirty sock. [Loudly) I told them to get out and 
stay out We’ve got to be firm <ind united. Soh 
darity — that’s our watchword. And we’ve got •' 
fight for the sake of those who come aftei us 
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The light is on our side, and I’d rather die 
ilaiv'ing in a ditch than beg for mercy 

LirsA And yet, I suppose, there are two sides 
to (\erv question 

( ]t si \v What do ) ou mean i* Not this question. 

Perhaps not, darling, and yet — you 
voijfler that I am sometimes hightcned for you 

Gi siAV Don’t worry alxml me 

Ln \ How can I help it ’ You’ie such a 
liiHlicad. 

Glstw . Aonsensc, I’m no hothead. I was nice 
and reasonable and gentle — I really was. I was 
ilmost polite to them [Loudh) “ You dirty 
snabs,” I said “ You'd stab us in the back, 
vould you '* ” And I banged my fist on the 
table till all the glasses rattled. [Laughs, and then 
auuth I \nd then, natuiallv, thev saw' my point 
an 1 agreed at once 

I.ILSA {anKtoudy) • II you’re not careful, you'll 
lose vour )ob. 

(h'STAV . Why sliould I ’ iRisis ) 

Lris\ . Do you suppose the bosses don’t know 
islut goes on ^ 1 lu y piobablv ku iw more about 
It tlian you think. 

<ji si \v {going bcudi ha) Oh, stop it, sou little 
hi.ik I’m not liighteued No need to be now. 

'iliiijlj) Because alter the meeting ■ {He 

and clean /its thioat.) 

i II SA {tensely) . .ikfter the meeting What ’’ 

fuTSTAV W'cll, after the meeting, Hcmibergei 
you know, the deputy — came up and con- 
Ri-itulated me {Slowh) Then — he otfeied me a 
job in the party — as an oihcial — a ptiid job. 

i ’1 SA : Well — and then what happened ^ 

GnsTAV ; And then what happened What 
more do you want ^ 
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Leesa : Then you came home ? 

Gustav {turns away) : Yes — then I came home 
{Pause.) Aren’t you pleased ? Why, it’s almost 
too good to be true ! WTien Heimbcrger askcfi 
if I’d accept, I said, “Yes,” quick as I could. 
What do you think of it, my dear ^ The (breigr.i i 
who couldn’t even speak properly. A bit ol ,. 
change now— eh ? And ,ill my own doing, too. 

Liesa : One day you’ll finish up in gaol. 

Gustav : And I thought you’d be delighted 
Well I’m hanged ! (.Scb above table.) 

Liesa : You may be, if >ou go on like this. Oi 
someone will knife you, or 

Gustav : Or I’ll be shot — eh ? 

Liesa {starts) : Yes — shot. 

Gustav : That’s certainly more likely. Go on 
with you, Liesa, you’re a regular wet blanket 
to-night. Don’t be chicken-hearted. But, don't 
you see, this is going to mean a lot to us. I’m to 
work for the party now, and not for some 
damned capitalist. And it means more mone\ 
The wages haven’t been settled yet, but it’ll he 
better than I’m getting now. Surely that pleasC' 
you ? 

Liesa {not very enthusiastically) : Yes— yes, (H 
course, that pleases me, dear. {Bungs coffee, ami 
sits right oj table.) 

Gustav : Why, it may be the start of all soil- 
of things ; and, to begin with, we arc going into 
a better flat. 

Liesa {surprised) : What 

Gustav : Yes. ’I'his pigsty isn’t fit for anyone to 
live in. Not for us now, anyhow. And it’s all 
arranged. 

Liesa : How do you mean, it’s all arranged ? 

Gustav : Listen ! Heimberger asked me where 
I lived, and then wanted to know if we had 
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lc]c-phone. When I told him we hadn’t, he said 
IwL- f)u(>ht to move, and that he knew the very 
pl.u c lor us. Two rooms and a kitchen, a shower- 
I)ath. and a telephone. It’s in that new block 
tli( . \e )ust put up. 

Lii . Hut — but how can we move ? We’ve got 
tr) net lid of this hrst. 

GtJsiAV : That’s all settled. Pilski got married 
Mstoiday, .and he and his girl .ire living in an 
■itlic over a stable. {Ijtughs.) He nearly hugged 
me when this fl.it \\..s suggested to him. 

T n \ u Uh svdditt inlirr\l • 1 hen — oh, Gustav — 
whs sliouldn’t we move to-rnoirow ? 

fhsiw ; To-morrow’.’ You're in an almighty 
liuirs ! 

1 II s \ I III gently) - Gust.av, I must get out of here. 
A’om , This naiiow hole is driving me mad. I 
h 1 1 can’t stand it an> longer. (Gms across left.) 

Gisiav (met and follous her): Well, I’m 
tl.i'imed ! You women .ue the limit. Give you 
alnile and you want the lot. You've liked this 
H<i< isdl enough so An. AMiat’s wrong with it 
.ill >il ,i sudden ? 

hii \ ; But you’\e just said ) ourself that it isn't 
lit 'oi us to h\c ill - now'. 

G' '1 Av : Did I I (Looke )omd room.) So we’ve 
Hot (o clear out to-moiiow’, have we ? Oh, well 
'-have it your ow’n w.ty. {Sih on iofa, and pulls 
hi! on to his knee.) 

hiis\ ; Do you mind very much, dear? 

Gi ,1 Av {patting hir shonhkr) : Why should I 
'land, if it makes you happv You know, old 
‘''d, Tm pretty lend of you— with all your 
Al.iUs I (Laughs.) 

h'l SA ; All my faults ? {Pulls his hair.) 

Gustav (laughing) : Here — stop ! All mine, I 
'I'uaii. (Loosens her hands, and rises and goes to the 
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table.) I say, if you don’t want your beer, I’ll 
have it. {Drinks her beer.) Remember, I gave the 
pubs a miss to-mght and came straight home to 
you — and nearly broke my bloody neck doin >■ 
It, too. {Goes up to the door, left, and, taking a ci^ar 
from his overcoat pocket, throus the coat on the back 
of the sofa.) 

I USA {on sofa) Neailv bioke youi— neck '* 

Gustav Well, I might have done It was 
nearly pitch dark in the wood 

LirsA {suddenly agitated) You camt through tin 
wood ^ 

Gustav Yes, I took the short cut 

LirsA But, Gustav, the wood ' It’s — it’s nri 
safe at night 

Gustav ^ going across right) Safe ' What arc \oii 
afraid of If it was one of the real forests in m\ 
country — miks and miles of it — then you might 
talk But this — it’s onlv a few trees {Lights li 
cigar ) 

Lifsa {slowly) You — came — through the 

wood 

Gustav Isn’t that what I’m telling you ^ Ye 
I came straight through the wood, by the old 
cart-road — passed our dear friend Sandei s 
house {Sits, down right) 

Liesa {gasps in honor) Oh ' 

Gustav Well, haven’t I a light to walk past 
his house il I want to ^ He may be a damni d 
scoundrel, a blood-sucking capitalist, and i 
Minister of State, but he’d hardly jump out 
from behind a hedge and shoot me {Looking i* 
Liesa) What’s wrong ’’ Why are you staring at 
me like that ^ 

LirsA : It’s — it’s onlv I 

Gustav {rises and crosses to her) Go on with 
you ! If that man saw me, he’d run a mile. H* 
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knows I can shoot straightei and quicker than 
hc-c.m. And that was one of the things I told 
thtm at the meeting to-night. 

Lirs \ 1 horrified) ; You told them that ? 

Gioi'v (laughinp,) : It was only a joke. You 
know 1 wouldn’t hurt a I4, far less shoot a 
Inim.' " being— {suddenly seriousj — ^unless I was 
.nlic of coin se. 

LnsA {quietly) : E-vfn if >oii’d been attacked, 
\ni! wouldn’t ha\'c been able to shoot anyone 
lO-nurht. 

Gisi^v : Why not? (Puts las hand to his hip- 
pinhtt, and then laughs.) Mo, that’s true. Where 
did I leas c mv shooting-iron this morning ? Did 
\ oil find it ? 

I II s V 'hesitating) : I — \es — I put it in the diawer 
in the sideboard. 

(■' SI \v {turns to table, and finishes the beer) : »\nd 
1 lilt my gloves heic, too ; it was damned cold 
iwilioiit them. (Chi/illa) I seem to he getting 
k'lgotful in my old age. .\ud talking of that, I’m 
maily foi getting to tell you m\ third bit of 
11' w 1 

btisA ; And what’s that? 

Gustav {sits left of table, and pidls chair round to 
fan her) : We’re going abroad — soon, perhaps. 

biLSA {vnbeluvingly) : H.ivc you arranged to 
'll iw the first pii/e in a sweep { 

Gi siAv : No, I’m sciious. I'm probably being 
'' Mt abro.ad for a few months, to — what was it ? 

to study local conditions and broaden my 
1 itlook — {smirks \ -if that’s possible, 
bii SA ; Where to ? 

Gustav I don’t know yet. England perhaps, 
bus A {dreamily) : That would be wonderful ! 

OusTAv {pleased) : Good for you, Liesa. I 
ihought perhaps you mightn’t like the idea. 
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Liesa {with sudden energy) : Like it ! I’d like to 
go to-day — this very night. (Rises.) 

Gustav : That’s the spirit. You’re the viife for 
me, Liesa. 

Liesa (kneeling in front of him, and taking hi hand) 
Gusta\, I’ll go J.ny\\hctc, il ii’s to hi ip voii 
And, m> dear, you’ie going to git on , sun 
you are Perhaps one day tin y 'll make''you a 
deputy Just think then we’ll have a position 
and be wealthy . (Proudly) I’ve .alw as s said y ou’d 
go far, if only you got your ch.inte And this 
may be it. (In a dijfirent tone) 1 do hope we’ll 
be able to start soon. 

Gustav (lau^hinq) You impatient little hussy ' 
First you can’t leave tin flat quick i iiough, and 
now you can’t get out of tht countis last 
enough (Rists ) Heie ' What about some music 
to checi you up (He goes acioss lu t/u uirehss 
And we’ve got to celebrate. I know I'm feeling 
quite cheerful — why shouldn’t I be, t h 

[Liesa rtsis, and nl\ right of table, 

Gustav siiitchcs on the uireless, and it blati'' 
dance muiic. He turns it down a little, and then pul 
up a newspaper. 

Liesa : Where is it from ? 

Gustav : Just a moment (Pause ) 1 he Grand 
Hotel. There we are, you see. 1 he honest pool 
can listen with the idle rich to the Grand Hotel 
Orchestra. I’ve only got to tuck a napkin in 
my collar, and drink my beer out of a wine- 
glass, to feel like a bloated plutocrat 

Liesa (trying to be light-hearted) : I don’t ful 
much like a plutocrat m this. (Looks down at In i 
frock ) I’d have to dress up a bit 

Gustav (sits end of sofa) : Uiidicss a bit, you 
mean ! 

Liesa (laughs, and then thinks for a moment) 
Gustav ! Let’s pretend. Let’s do somethin!, 
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t\(itin£' ! (Rises and goes across to him.) Shall I 
put on my red dress ? Do let me, please. And 
mv new silk stockings, and — and the shoes you 

11 , ne me for my birthday — and — and (Her 

mil' liinls off.) 

fjisi w (gazwg at her) : I say, what has come 
ou’i you to-night? 

Liisv [looUm; awa^) • I happen to love you — 
i.ithei specially to-night. 

Gbs 1 AV ; Is that true ? 

Iji'a . Yes, quite true. 

(iisiw; Liesa — you seem to he miles away 
lioin me somehow ! 

Ins\ : But I’m heie, standing in front of you. 
Kh\ii him.) That’s real enough, isn’t it? 

(7isiA\ ; Yes, dailing, but 

lns\ (finer h betide him) : I’m just the same 
1 KM who loves you and takes care of you. 

Gisiav ; I don’t mean that e\actly. You ate 
lilt same, and vet diOercnt. I don’t know how', 
hut \ou stem to lia\e changed in some way. 
Imds at ha.) What is the diffeicnce? Liesa — 
till me. 

1 II s \ [jhe puts her hands on his) : Gustav, your 
iiands are shaking. 

GtMAV (drauing hit hands an ay and looking at 
d'lm) : Are they ? I expect it’s just that I’m a 
hi I excited. (Puis Ins hands in his pockets.) 

I iisA : Well, then, who’s being strange to- 
night ? You’re suspicious just because I want to 
Miake myself pretty for you. 

Gusiav : I oiilv said 

birsA (interrupting) ; Am I as old as all that ? 
1 lave wc been married so very long ? (Rises, and 
bans away, right.) 
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Gustav ; But, Liesa, dear, it was only a joke. 
Come on, put on your best things. I’d like you 
to — {seriously) — provided you don’t expect mt. 
to dress up. 

Liesa : No, I don’t want to, now. I’ve got a loi 
of work to do. {Sighs.) I’ll get on with niv 
sewing. {Picks up her work-bag.) 

Gustav {teasing her) ; Mind you don’t forget to 
put my name on e\ei)diing. Most important ' 

Liesa {sitting, doun right, and beginning to sew) . 
Why do you always tease me about that ? It is 
important. 

Gustav : Yes. Even mote important than mend- 
ing the holes ! {Laughs, and lies back on the sofa ' 

Liesa : You needn’t laugh. Anyhow, it saves me 
a lot of trouble when I go through the laundiv 
There can’t be any argument. Besides, if you 
leave a thing somtwheie by mistake, and yoiii 
name’s on it, it’s much moie likely to be traced 

Gusiav : Advice to young girls : Never wear 
your marked undies on youi evening out ! 

Liesa ; Now, now 1 

Gustav {sitting up) : .Sorry'. I keep foigetting wi 
are so respectable. . . . Nevci mind, my deai 
You’re quiu right Go on with the good woik 
Sew on your names- dozens of them ; and 
meanwhile I will dance to you. {Rises) 

Liesa {smiling) : Don’t be silly. 

Gustav : Silly ! Far fiom it. You will icprescnt 
the commodious residence of Mr. and Mrs 
Bergmann, and I — i makes an e\aggerated bow) — 
the Grand Hotel ! 

[Liesa laughs. 

Now, a button-hole. 

[Gustav puts a teaspoon in his button-hole, amt 
then puts his hat at an angle on the back of his head 
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Ln sA : Gentlemen don’t usually wear hats when 
thev dance at the Grand Hotel. 

Gustav ; How do you know ? Have you ever 
bff II tlicre ■* 

[LirsA looks auay 

\iuhow, they’re bein^ worn to-night. 

[GiisrAV takes his handkn chief m his left hand, 
and picking up a cushion, addresses it. 

Mid mil ' Ma^ I Jiase the pltasure ^ Thank 
ton W’hat's that * . . 'I he orchestra a little 
louder ’ Certainly . 

[(tisiw turns the u in less on louder, and then, 
holding the cushion as if it tine his partner, begins 
It laltz in a grotesque, dignifud manner. 

ITow charming you are looking, Countess . . . 

I hcai vou aic going to be divoiccd again. . . . 

II . t any time I can be of anv sen, ice ? . . 

FLilsa watchis him for a moment or tiio. Then she 
‘msts out laughing, claps her hands, and, jumping 
i‘p, takes the place of the cushion. They dance gaily 
until the music suddinly fades out 

iL ikwg at the instrument) Damn ! 

r Innuuncer's 'S oice is heard Gl’sta\ and Liesa 
stand listening near the u ireless 

\<'UT. This is a special announcement being 
brii idcast from all tiansmiturs W'c are sorry to 
iiikruipt the piogrammes, but some serious 
•U’cs has just been recehtd The police leport 
’h It, this evening, the Minister foi the Interior, 
llictor Fritz Sander, was found dead m the 
' or)c]., near liis house. Doctoi Sander had been 
bit at close quarters. No weapon was dis- 
' cied, but an examination of the bullet 
" 'heates that it was probably fiied from a 6-3 
^un Mauser pistol. It was at first thought that 
fill crime might be a political one, but, as the 
Victim’s watch, note-case, .md lings are missing. 



it is now presumed that robbery was the motive. 
We are asked by the Chief of Police to announce 
that any person giving information which ma\ 
lead to the arrest of the murderer will be hand- 
somely rewarded. In view of the tragic event, 
and as a mark of respect to the late Doctoi 
Sander, all transmitters will now close down. 
. . . Good night, ladies and gentlemen. Good 
night. 

[Gustav and Liesa, who have remained looted 
to the spot during the announiernent, look at eaili 
other in horror. 

Gustav : My God ! {He switches off the wireless 

Liesa (excitedly) : Oh, it’s horrible ! — horrible ' 
That’s why I was frightened when you told me 
that — (stops and hesitates) — that }ou had cone’ 
through the wood. 

Gustav (surprised) : But — how did you know ' 

[Liesa turns away, and tries to hide her confusion 
by puUing the eushion both into pJaee. Gvsi.w 
scratches his head, and then chuckles. 

Oh, I see. You thought they might have shot 
me instead of him. 

Liesa (relieved) : Yes. I Well, it’s so dark 

in the wood. You said it was. They might ha\ i 
mistaken you for him. 

Gustav : Hardly. Sander was small— and the 
shot was fired from close up. 

Liesa : How can they tell that 

Gustav : 1 don’t know. Perhaps his coat WJ'' 
singed by the flash. 

Liesa : But he was shot in the head. 

Gustav : Eh ? (Looks at her.) I didn’t hear that , 
only that it was at close quarters. 

Liesa (confused) : Well — then — I — I must ha\c 
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hf'ard it wrong. (Sits left of table.) I thought he 
sjid in tiie head. Anyhow, what does it matter ? 
I know you didn’t like Sander, Iiut it’s murder. 
II i//i mdden ener^) It’s beastly. And I only hope, 
il Jnv catch the man who did it, that they’ll 
iiU him. He ought to be beaten to death 

Gc''7i' Aie voii saving that to me 

1 1 ! s Y( s \\ In ’ ( Suddenh looks at him, and 
stnih ! Cxustav ' What do vou mean'* 

(ji M v\ You know very well what I mean. 

Lns\ finhuned) I don’t Gustav ' You mean 
— yiu ’’ 

Gi siAV I mean that vou know how I hate and 
loithi capital punishment Tor vcais — ever 
'iiKi I came to this countrv — I’ve fought against 
It How daic you speak to me like that? 

1 nsA 'quidh, iiith nluf) Oh — yes — I’m sorry. 

(jisivv' (solemnly, and nith gnat comiclion as he 
« lU f shut h about the room) Life is holv Perhaps 
It ' th( oiilv holv thing theie is it is certainly 
till one thing the living have a real light to 
( ill tluii own, and no touit in the woild should 
hi abh to take it awav. Only the individual 
himsdf has anv lights over his own life If a 
"Mil IS a murderer, is tint anv leason for 
"i I di ring him ’ An eve foi an eye, a tooth for 
I tooth, a hie loi a lift Ihese stuck-up, God- 
1 uiiig, pious people may judge like that, but 
the judge who pionountes the death sentence 
*’ I gilt to (anv out the execution himself. Then 
t- ipital punishment would disappear quick 
'iiough And so would wais, it the people who 
1 irtcd them had to hght in the front rank. 

* nsA (quietly) : Would you rather be imprisoned 
' 1 lllc .’ 

[Gustav, who is up right, does not answer, 
cidedly) Personally, I’d rather die. 
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Gustav : There’s a big difference between 
killing yourself and being killed. {Comes down.) 

Lies A : Then — if you ? You would commit 

suicide ? 

Gustav : Yes^ definitely. {Fame, as he siis nghl 
of table.) But let’s get off that subject. SuicK 
the question isn’t exactly' topical. 

Liesa {slQifilj) : I hope not. 

Gustav (staitled) : You hope not ? Why do you 
say that ? 

Liesa : You spoke acaixst Saiider at the intet- 
ing, . 

Gustav : And why' not ? I’ve done it be. foie u 

hundred times — and {Stofis short.) Yc', 

{Half laughs.) 

Liesa ; What ? 

Gustav {sloul}) : To-night, I said something 
about — shooting down mad dogs. Funii', 
wasn’t it ? 

Liesa ; Oh, God ! How could y'ou say that ■' 
To-night of all nights ! 

Gustav (thinking): I suppose it was ratlin 
stupid. {Pause, then quickU) Look here ' You n 
better keep your mouth .shut about my bcini' 
in the wood. 

Liesa : Did anyone see y'ou ? 

Gustav ; I didn’t see anyone. 

Liesa {quietly) : No one ? Are you quite sure ' 

Gustav {looking at her quickly) ; Of couisc I an 
What are you getting at ? 

Liesa {nervously) ; Nothing. 

Gustav (Jumping up as he thinks lee grasps li'> 
meaning) : But — Liesa ! {Horrified) Oh, my God ' 
Do you really think that I — I killed him 
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Lies A • It’s not what I think. It’s what others 
may think. After what you said to-night, if you 
Hfir seen in the wood, before any ordinary 
(oi'il you’d be half guilty when the trial began. 

Gustav {as tj beQinninq to realise the possibilities of 
the ntuation) . Good Loid ! You’ie quite right. 
1 was a damiu d fool to sa\ that ' {Turns away ) 
And supposing I w as seen ’ {Glances at Liesa, 
and then goer on quukh) Peihaps by the man who 
shot Sander {Going across lift) He’d only have 
to denounce me, to shiit suspicion from him- 
slH ' {Pause ) Licsa ' What am I to do ’ 

Liisa IAc always told you not to go through 
the wood. 

Gistav- W'hy cast that up'* You might at 
least tiy to help {Turns, and paces nerinush about ) 
Can't or won’t, I suppose When a man’s in 
ital trouble, the woman lets him down. {Sits 
lit tiid of sofa ) 

Liesa : That’s unjust. All I said is — that it 
always won led rnc and now — 

GtsiAv. And now, you’ve something real to 
"ony about. (Pause) Yes — and my pistol is a 
6 j Mauser 

I u SA : But you didn’t have it. 

GtsiAV ; No, I didn’t — ^but 

[Sups are heard off lejt, on the landing outside. 
I’isA {jumping up) : Ssh ' Hen's someone. 

Gi siAv : Eh ^ 

r They luUn tenst /) For a moment or td o a shadow 
appears on the uall of t/ii landinu, iihich can be 
'<fn through the fanlight aboii the door left. Then 
the steps die away. Gusiav and Liesa relax. 

Lies A {sinking into her chair again) : Oh — this is 
idiastly I And it might go on for days. Every 
step on the stairs ! 
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Gustav (quietly) : We’ve got to find somethin;* 
to — to prove me innocent. 

Liesa : If you aie innocent, then you can’t be 
condemned (Slouly) And you are — aren’t you 

Gustav : You think there is no such thing as a 
judicial minder, but there is Five vcars after 
you’ie executed, they expiess their regiel 
What’s the good of innocenc e if vou can’t prove 
it? 

Liesa Isn’t it just possible tliat they may catch 
the — the leal murderer ■* 

Gustav (lookinq at her) ; Hm ^ 

Liesa Yes (Qiackh) Come, my dear. It’s i>o 
e;ood getting in a state [Rises and goes to stdi- 
board ) I’ll make you a nice sandwich, and thc’i 
we’ll go to bed. 

Gustav : But what am I to do ? Supposing thc\ 
come for me now * 

Liesa (taking bread, butter, and liver sausage from 
the cupboard, aad bringing them to the table) liic 
police don’t mo\c as quickly as all that I its 
just wait. Perhaps to-moirow things will loik 
different. Do let me cut you a sandwich ! 

Gustav I don’t want to cal. 

Liesa My dear man, you're helm mg as if yen 
really had done the murder and the police wcic 
on your tracks Hold your liead up and fact n 
Don’t be such a coward. 

Gusiav It’s not that irtry but to 

have a human life on ont’s conscience 

Liesa (in horror) . Gustav ' 

Gustav ; Well, it’s true. 

Liesa . What ^ 

Gustav ; Sander was always in the way, and 
I felt he laughed at me I’ve often wanted to 
kill him. Of course I didn’t really mean to - 
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bul I couldn’t help thinJcing about it. And 
now 

LirsA Go on ' 

Olmw- W( 11 —can’t you see’ Moiallv— it’s 
almost tlic same .is having done it And if others 
L'link you ha.\c— and — you can’t piove \ou 
hd\ eii’t 

I IPSA What nonsense ’ Iliev’ve got to prove 
that you’re guilty, not tlmt you’re innocent 

(jUspav ; Oh, I know that But even if I did 
Cfet off through lack of evidence, what would it 
look like ’> And the courts don’t forget to empha- 
sise that the rope ol guilt didn't just meet round 
\our neck. It leaves its maik all right. 

LirsA Free is free. 

Gi siAV : Only as long as it suits the police You 
know what would happen Constant watching 
.md spying and waiting to catch \ou out {Rises 
<ind emses right) Ugh' Id lather be loiind 
guilty Besides, do you think il thev once got 
nu , the foiugr agitatoi, thet’d let me go again ? 

bus A No, pel haps not 

(rt stay And what about my fight against 
C'lpilal punishment ? A suspected murderer 
^ho has just managed to escape the gallows ' 
Aobody believes a man il they think he’s talking 
"1 his own interests- unless they think it’s in 
(I eir interest, too It s .always the same 

^ \ Gust.av, do be sensible [Sits on sofa ) 
'Uiy make everything out so bl.ick^ 

Gustav Well— isn’t it black ■’ {Comes oier near 

Mr ) 

I irsA . Listen ' Your friends know when you 
fit the meeting, and I can swear you were heie 
n a certain time That’ll piove that you came 
I'ttaight home. Also, 1 can witness that you 
iidn’t your pistol with you. 
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Gustav : That’s no good ; you’re my wife 
Besides, it only takes the fraction of a second to 
shoot a man, and Mauser pistols can be bought 
easily enough. (Pulling himself together) No ! I’xe 
got to think this thing out. (Glances at uireless ) 
What were the actual words ^ (Sit\ on ^ofa, beside 
her.) 

Liesa : “ Doctor Sander was found dead in tin 
wood near his house ” 

Gvsta\ . Yes ; what else’’ 

Liesa ■ “ He had been shot at close quarters,” 
and — and he’d been lobbed Don’t forget that 

Gustav Yes — and I’m not a thief. (Slowh) 
And surely if I’d shot him at close quaiters, and 
then gone through his pockets, wouldn't I hast 
got in a mess ^ 

Liesa : Why ? 

Gustav (rises) : Well — blood. Almost bound to 
get blood on my clothes (Glances doun at lih 
clothes and turns to shou her.) I^ook ! Nothing there 
It mayn’t prove much, but at least it's some- 
thing. 

Liesa : There you are. What did I say ? And 
after a good night’s sleep you’ll probably tlinik 
of a lot of other things (Rises.) And now you’it 
going to eat a sandwich lor my sake. 

Gustav ■ Just for your sake. Come on, then. 

Liesa (going to table) : Thai’s a dear. Now, on 
moment. (She cuts two slues of bread.) I am goin.; 
to make it with the liver sausage you’re so fond 
of. I bought it specially. 

[Liesa slices the sausage, and the knife slips and 
cuts her finger. 

Oh ! 

Gustav : Cut your finger ? 

Liesa : It’s only a scratch. 
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fLiFSA sucki her finger, and reaches for her handbag. 
GiiijTAV : I’ll get it. 


{ ell's FAV picks up the handbag, takes out a hand- 
ki^'iliief, and then notices that the handkerchief has 
blood on it. 


ll.illo. what’s this ’ Have you cut youiself once 
belore to-dav ? 


Lii SA ■ No. Why ? 

Gisiav {looking at hondkeichief) : There’s a lot 
ol blood on this. 


l.irsA [confusedh, and snatchiriq the handkerchief 
Jium him] : Oh— I- Yes, ol course — inv nose 
was bleeding. [Drops the handkeni lef on a chair.) 

(lisiAV • Why didn’t you tell me 
Lifsa . It was nothing 

Ct’srAv . Funny ! T\c never known your nose 
libcd belbie. {Guts fur hii own lumdkit chief.) 
flcie, take this. 

Thanks. 

CisiAv: You’re all right, are you’ Feeling 
quite w’tll ? 

IjisA. Perlectly. Don’t be absurd. Really, 
tliLie’s no need to make a fuss about a little 
thing like iny nose bleeding. It came on quite 
suddenly. I got some spots of blood on my dress, 
too 


fOusTAv looks at her dress. 

'No, not this one. I had to change it. 

t'UsiAV {thoughtfully) . Have you been out 
U)-day ? 

' ‘1 SA {quickly) No — I — that is — I just had to 
'uri out to buy a few things. Why ? 

OtNTAv : Nothing. Only — if you’re not feeling 
''ell, you shouldn’t go out. I could have got 
unv thing for you. 
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Liesa : Would you tie this, please ? 

[Gustav lies the handkerthuf round Liesa’s 
finger. 

Thank you, darling. [Gives him a kiss ) 

[Suddenly they both hear footsteps on the stairs 
They turn and listen. 

Gustav {in a iihisper) Who’s that ^ 

LirsA {in a whisper) Wait ' 

[A shadow appears as before, and the steps stop in 
front of their door, and there is a knock. Liesa takes 
a step towards the door. 

Gustav {catching hei arm) Don’t move. Keep 
quiet 

[The knock is repeated. 

Hush ! 

Voicr (fiom off, left) Mr Beigmann ’ Mi 
Beigmann ' 

[Another knock. 

Why don’t you answer 
[Gustav points up at the light, and then at the 
fanlight Lii sa puts her finger to her lips, and tip- 
toes to the bedroom door and opens it noisily 

Liesa {calling, as if from bedroom) : Hallo ' Is 
anyone there ? 

Voice Yes. Why don’t you open the door ? 
Liesa . Can’t I’m not dressed. 

Voice . Oh, all right It’s a telegram. I’ll lea\t 
It outside. 

Liesa : Thank you. 

Voice Good night. 

Liesa : Good night 

[Gustav and Liesa wait, in silence, till the foot- 
steps du away. 

What can it be? 
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Gustav : I’ll get it. 

[Gustav crosses, and, opening door, brings in the 
telegram. 

Ijlsa {nervously) ; What is it ? 

Gumav (tearing open the envelope) : How can I 
icll yet ? (Readi telegram.) 

Lilsa : Yes ? 

Gustav [laughs, and reads out) : “ Kverything all 
rjght. Heimberger.” 

Ijlsa : What does that mean ? 

Gusiav (proudly) : It means that the party 
committee has confirmed my appointment. 

Liis\ 'relieved) : Oh, I’m so glad. [Embracing 
Inni) Well done. Gustav ! Now we’ve no more 
worries. 

Gustav (smiling) : “ No more worries ” is 
hojiing a bit too much. 

Lusa : But we can move to-morrow. 

Gu.srAV : Look heio, what is the hurry Won’t 
till day after to-inoirow’ do ? 

Lir s.v : No, no. Let’s get out of here as quick as 
We can. 1 can’t sta) any longer. I’d like to move 
to-night, if we could. 

Gustav ; All right, all right. If you want to 
move to-morrow, we’ll move to-niorrow ; 
though I can’t see what all the excitement is 
■ bout. Anyhow, Pilski will be glad. . . . W’here’s 
that .sandw'ich you promised me ? 

Lifsa (putting sausage belivecn pieces of bread) : And 
then you’ll go to bed, won’t you ? 

Gustav ; I’ll go now, and eat it in bed. Then we 
‘ an switch this damned light off. (Goes to side- 
hoard, and opens cupboard as if looking for something.) 
fhat fellow saw it through the fanlight. That’s 
how he knew we wefc in. [Coming back to table, 
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and taking sandwich) Thanks. {Licks his lips.) I’m 
still thirsty. 

Liesa : Have some coffee ? 

Gustav : No, thanks. 

Liesa : Off you go, then. I’ll tidy up. 

Gusiav : Oh, leave it till the morning. ( Takes fui 
arm.) Come to bed. I’m tired. 

Liesa {turning back to table) ; I must just tidy up a 
little. 

[Gustav goes vito the bedroom. Lifsa begins to 
clear the table. Then he sees Gustav’s overcoat 
on the hack of the \oJa. Puking it up. she ts about to 
fold it, when she noUees that one of the font button^ 
IS loose. She holds up the coat, and is examining the 
other buttons ichen GirsiAv appeals again in fit 
doorway. In one hand he still has the telegram, ami 
in the other the reniatns of the sandwu h. H< stands 
watching her. 

Gustav ; Satisfied — ch * 

Liesa {starts, and drops Pe coat guiltily) : 'I here— 
there’s a button loose. 

Gu.stav ; Oh ! {Glances round the room, and thm 
pointing to the blood-stained handkerchief on the 
chair) I shouldn’t loave that about in here. 

[Gustav goes back into the hedwom, leaving the 
door open. Lilsa sicitches ojf the light, picks up ti r 
handkerchief, looks at it in disgust, crumples it into 
a ball, throws it into the stove, and goes slowlj inh 
the bedroom as the 


curtain descends 
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ACT II 


icLXE The parlour of the Blrgmanns’ new fat 
in J modern block oj workers’ dwellings. 

fiMi : The following evening. 

Hu room It scaniih futtu\hid tnorl of t! c furniture 
hoimn been biouglit from the old I’at, and there are 
w'nf that the impachtnt; is not yet finishid, fur piles 
of dishis are on the sidibourd, picluut an stacLd in 
me lornen, and an open paching-rase is doan ri^ht 
rrntie Up right and up Lfl art. doors leading into 
till kitihni and bedroom re iputwily. At the hack, a 
door, in iihieh a lctta-hu\, opens on to the landing 
and stair, and near it u a tall table, on iihnh is the 
.urtless set Lfl is the sideboard, and right, a 
iiindiu, the sofa and a uriting-elrsk, with a lele- 
plm le and thi clock on it 1 U dining-le.b,e , in the 
iinlri, u laid for suppir 

lUiin the curtain rises, Gusi \v is sitting at the 
d s/,, opening some leturs AjUr a Jut moments, 

1 iLSA comes in Jrotn the kite/un, carring a pile of 
p'ati s 

Ln i • Has the post come ? \,Pitts platis on the 
sidituurd.) 

OuiiAV ■ H-m-m. 

Lii V Nothing foi me ^ 
fa 7AV ; No 

s \ [looking round the room) . Oh, it is so lovely ' 
fjisiAV : What ^ 

|Ln sv [crossing to him) Oui nevv Hat. It’s beauti- 
ful I can’t help just running fioni room to 
fo jin and admiring it. 

I Gustav laugh. 

^ Jed 1 could bear things heie 
GisiAv [looking round) : That’s about the fifth 
time you’ve said that to-day What is this 
tiinble thing you’ve got to bear? 



[Liesa does not answer. 

And, anyway, what was wrong with the old 
place ? I know it \\as a bit small, but it wasn’t 
so bad, and — we were happy enough. 

Liesa {kneeling a! paeking-case and taking out 
books) : I can’t explain quite. 

Gustav {laughs) : Is the ghost of Fritz Sandfr 
haunting you ? 

Liesa {startled) : WTiy do you say things like 
that ? 

Gustav : Why shouldn’t I ? 

LnsA . It’s such utter nonsense. 

Gustav ; Hell, why shouldn’t I talk nonsenst 
if I want to ? This isn’t a public meeting. 

Liesa : I’m soiry I suppose it’s just that I I'l 
tired. 

Gusiav • And no woiidct. I’m glad we don't 
have to move every day. 

Liesa : Yes. {Rises, and can us books oirr to suk' 
board.) And that awluJ muicfer, and ail its jitS' 
sible consequences 

Gustav : What consequences ? There’s no leil 
evidence against me. iSot even a spot of blood 
{Laughs.) The only blood was on youi things 
{Glances round ) 

[Gustav laughs, tlun stops short as he notuN 
Liesa ’ s horrified look. 

Good God, woman ! What’s the matter ? 
Liesa : Nothing. {Turns auay.) Nothing is I lie 
matter with me. I — I must see if supper n 
ready. 

[Liesa goes off into kitchen. 

Gustav shrugs his shoulders, and opens the Iasi "f 
his letters. He glances through it, and then sits I'P 
and reads it nervously, as if it contains bad news. 1 1* 
looks at the signature, and then starts to read at ilv 
beginning again. 
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}usrAV (calling) : Licsa ! Liesa ! 

[Liesa comes in, and stands on his left. 

;,irsA : What is it ? 

5isiAV ; A letter from Heimbcrger. L.sten ! 
RiatU) “ The rumour is that the police now 
)tlic\e the crime to be a political one — in fact, 
in assassination.” 

jIISa Iqidetly) : Assassination ' But what about 
he things that were stolen ? 

[Ci'STW shrugs his shoulders. 

)o the) — do thes suspti l ansone ’ 

Ch SI sv {looking (it hiler' Hcimbcige' thinks 
Ith.it someone is under suspicion. A member ol 
Ithe opposition — but app.iici ih not one of our 
party. 

Etii'-v Not oui party * Then— that’s all right, 
((hn/tl)’) What does it mallei lo in ’ 

IGisiw: You women aie the limit, liesa. 
htsterday you weic all for catihing the mur- 
Idtru and executing him ; and now you're not 
leien inlcicsted. 

I 

[Lirsi W'h\ should I be ■* If he 's not one of our 
[people— let them execute him I don't care. 

Gi stAV (healedh) : Stop talking like that. An 
eia cation is notlimg but legalised muider. 

Lit lA It probably saves a lot ol tioiible— some- 
times. 


Gisiav ■ W’ill sou be quiet ' \ou know my 
lings about this. 

LirsA I certainly ought to, but remember they 
hweii’i caught him let. (Tuiin awar, and, 
(ill hug up a picliiie, tries how it mil look in various 
(iliirii on the wall.) By the wav. Mother Mertens 
looked in this afternoon. She is getting deaf— 
^‘•n hardly hear a thing. Isn’t it funny the way 
■eaf people always shout at you ? 
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[Pause. Gustav sits staring in front of him. 

Are you listening ? 

Gustav : What’s that ? Oh, yes — Mother Mei- 
tens. Yes, she’s very deaf. 

Liesa : I gave her a bundle of old clothes to 
take home with her. 

Gustav : You might have sold them and not 
something. 

Liesa ; They weren’t worth selling, and she \\ n 
awfully pleased. 

[Gustav looks at the letter again. 

She sat talking for nearly half an hour, admiriii" 
our new flat, and praising you up for gettin;', on 
so well. It’s a wonder your ears didn’t tingle. 

[Pause. Gustav lays letter on deik. 

Gustav : I don’t quite like the tone of tin’s 
letter. 

Liesa : Why not ? 

Gustav {slowly) : When 1 came home last night 
— why didn’t you tell me at once that your noM' 
had been bleeding ? 

Liesa ; I — don’t know. I suppose. I didii't 
want to worry you. Besides, it was such a tiifii'. 
{Pause.) What made you tliink of that? (/'."t' 
down the picture.) 

Gustav : In the old days you used to tell u'f 
everything. 

Liesa ; Did I ? {Lightly) What a nuisance 1 
must have been, when you came home lin’d. 
{Shuts the lid of the packing-case.) No wonder \ I'u 
were grumpy sometimes. 

Gustav : I wasn’t, and I liked it. {Risinf I 
want to hear everything — always. 

Liesa : Even the little unimportant things ? 
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}u!>iAV : It’s often just the little unimportant 
lungs that count. 

Lirs ^ : YeSj but I don’t want to bother you. 

jiisFAV : It bothers me much more when you 
liclf things from me. 

I.iESA ; Hide things 
Gi'.si’AV : Yes. 

Lilsa ; I don’t understand. 

GrsrAV ; Don’t you ? Aren't you hiding some- 
thini; now ? {Standing heudi her, right centre.) 

Liis.\ ; Oh, Gusta\ — 1 didn’t want to let you 
MT liow worried I am, but I can’t help it. When 
)ou told me about that lettci — I 

Gust tv ; Yes ? 

Lust : I suddenly saw tliat 

(i’ siAV : Wh.it ? 

Lust (hesitating) : If tliey i rally think this was 

.in assassination, then 

GtisiAV ; Go on. 

Lit it: Well — )ou’\e always been against 
S.iijtler. Everyone knows dial. And die police 
an n't complete fools. 

Gusi'av : You mean — they might suspect me ? 
LtiSA ; Yes. 

Gisi'av (agitated) : But they've no proof. At 
leist, no direct proof, even if Heimbtrgcr does 

5.iv that (He stops short.) 

LifcsA : What ? 

[GusrAV does not ansivcr. 

^i'lrking up letter) Ma^ I see? 

G' SIAV (snatching letta from her) : Leave that 
lone ! (Turning aivay) It doesn’t matter what 
lie says. 

[Gustav stuffs the letter in his pocket, and tries to 
pull himself together. 
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Liesa, you know me. You know I wouldn’t kill 
anyone. (Moves a few steps left.) 

Liesa : So you have always said. (Sits on sofa.] 

Gustav : Don’t you believe it ? 

Liesa : Have I any reason not to ? 

Gustav : Well, you sound as if you doubted ii 
(Pau<:e.) It’s true I didn’t exactly love Sander, 
but I wasn’t the only one. The whole partv 
hated him. And with E;ood cause. There wasn't 
one thinsf we could plan without him RcttiTs: 
wind of it. How, God knows, but he did ' It 
was as if he could read our very thoucthts. lie 
couldn’t have known so much if he’d had d 
dozen spies. The damned swine ! (Paine.) Do 
you remember when three of us ananfted lo 
meet in that restaurant — a dirty little bouigeois 
place— the 

Liesa : The Green Dragon. 

Gustav : That’s it. Well — the meeting was .in 
absolute secret. Only we three knew. \\c 
hadn’t even been to the place before. And Mt 
— what happened ? The police raided it tli.il 
night, and we just got out in time. 

Liesa : Perhaps it was only a coincidence ? 

Gustav : Never. It was a trap. Sander’s trap 
And it snapped just behind us. 

Liesa: Oh, let’s stop talking about Samhi 
Someone shot him, and he’s dead ; and a good 
thing, too. I’m sick of his very name. (Rises aid 
goes off into the kitchen.) 

Gustav (going up left) : Yes, blast him, so am I- 
Let’s forget him. . . . What arc we going to ha\c 
for supper ? 

Liesa (off) ; I’ve made something you reallv 
like — just as a house-warming. 

Gustav ; What ? 
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jIESa (off) : Goulasch. 

jLtbFAV : Good ! Let’s have it. I’m as hungry as 

I wolf. 

[Suddenly Gustav hears something on the landing 
outside. He listens, and then tiptoes up to the door. 
A nen spaper shoots through the letter-box. 

LirsA comes in, carrying a steaming dish, and 
Gt-jiAV stoops to pick up the newspaper. 

L[es\ ; What is it ? 

Gi STAY : Evening p.iper 

Lies A I low did it get here ’ 

Gustav ; I told them to dch\er it in futiiic (He 
btgins to open paper ) 

Lies A {putting disk on table) • Deliver it ^ My 
\v( id ? iVc arc getting superior. Now, come and 
sit down. Let’s begin while it’s hot. (bits left of 
tulle.) 

[Gustav sits light of tabh and looks in the centre 
page oj the paper 

\ltnlably) Can't sou look at that afterwards? 
\\( might at hast liave our supper in pcace^ — for 
oiue. 

Gisiav : All right, all right. I only want to 
hits A : What .’ 

Gustav : The —the wireless progi amme. 

LirsA (seriing the goulasch) It's alw'ajs on the 
b ^ek page. 

Gt'srAv : Oh, yes — ei— of course it is. (Turning 

I I baefipage ) 

lapsA : But Tin afraid the news is over by now. 
'■'tSTAV : The news ! 

[Gustav glances at Lifsa, then looks back at 
paper. 



I — I wonder if there is any good dance mu'-ic 
to-night. 

Liesa {handing him his plate) : For heaven’s sake,' 
cat your supper. 

Gusiav : What ? Er — oh, yes. {Puls down pujtr 
on chair on his right, and sniffs at plate) Sirnlli 
good. {Takes a bile.) H-m-m, and tastes Cvin 
better. 

Liesa ; Well, so it ought to. 

[77iyi eat in silince for a moment or tiio. Gusjw 
keeps glam tng dou n at the paper. 

You’ie very quiet all of a sudden. 

Gustav {cheiiing) : Can’t talk with my mouth 
full. 

[Pause. 

Liesa : I wanted this to be a good supper. 
Gustav {cheiting) : H-m-m. 

Liesa : It’s the first in our new flat, and it's .t 
sort of orntn for the futuie. 

Gustav {fiercely) : Shut up ' 

Liesa ; What’s the matter ^ 

Gustav : I hate that woid “ omen.” It’s — 
Oh, hell ! 

[Gustav puls doivn Ins hmji and fork and in 'a 
away. 

Liesa ! I'm feeling rotten to-night. 

Liesa : What’s wrong with you ? 

Gustav : Oh, nothing. I don’t know. {Lo'f^s 
round the room.) I expect it’s the ehange— lh( 
new surroundings. 

Liesa ; Gustav, don’t be silly. ■■ * 

Gustav : I can’t help it. Sonuhow I feel we’ie 
not going to be happy here for long. 

Liesa : Why not ^ {She touches the wood of the 
table.) Why shouldn’t we be happy here ? 
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3USTAV : How can I tell ^ It’s just a queer pre- 
icntiment I’ve got. 

[Ol'TAV sits staring in front of him, while Liesa 
Hatches him. 

Sulrlenly) It’s a nightmare. (Rises and goes up 
wire ) 

Lii <14 What js ? 

Gist w (t^seh) : I can’t get a\va> fiom him. 
Liisa From whom ’ 

Gi <iiAV (histtricalh) ‘'.mrler ' (Looks round as if 
puiw!; someone) Hi's there all the time' He 
ivi n’t J( ave me ’ [Pause , then more quietly) We’ve 
'dlw i\s hated each othei 1 stry thing l’\e done 
In s hoin ini\ed up in I hated him so much 
til It I almost lik( d him tSils as,am, right of table ) 

1 dunk he liked me, too, in the same queii way. 
1) you rememhii whin hi sjiokc to us after 
a I'll eting— w hi n ytiu wire with me — and he 
Mas quite pkasant, .dmost nice ’ 

IiisA (disinlereUidh) Oh, did we meet him? 

I il (oigottin 

Giijav But, Liisa. \ou can't have It was just 
hi (me we were mariiid It's not so long ago as 
all that You must 11 incmbei You seemt d quite 

I ila n with him -stoinl talking to him as if you 
si )oyid it 

li'sA (looking auay) • So y'ou can be jealous 
ahnut me, after all ^ 

C,r M . j, ,,f Sander ' Wi 11 — I’ve heard 
ituny things, but that takes thi cake. No ! If 
' u’d been the sort to Iiki him and his ideas, 
)' I’d hardly have mairied mt. 

J 11 SA (quietly) : Ideas ? What are ideas ? 
f'lsiAv ; Ideas aie everything 

bii SA • Perhaps for a man — but not for a wo- 

I I in You see, a woman loves in a diffeicnt way 
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from a man — ^neither better nor worse — but 
different. She loves more simply, more natur- 
ally. Ideas and reason don’t come into it. 

Gustav • That’s nonsense. If you’ie fond of each 
other, of course you’ve the same ideas. 

Liesa : Why ? 

Gustav : Well — you can only be ri ally certain 
of someone ta ho thinks the same v , ay as you do 
Othciwise no man could even trust his own vift 

Liesa : And no wife could trust her own 
husband. 

Gustav [annoyed) ; What do you mean ? 

Lies^ [quietly) ; We’re all human, aren’t we ■’ 

Gustav [at a loss) : Liesa, what is the mamr 
with you ? You’re talking such rubbish. [1 onis 
at her keenly.) We do love each other, don’t we ^ 
[Liesa nods her head. 

Well, then ? 

Liesa : Gustav, dearest, you know I care - of 
couisc I love you. 

Gustav [taking her hand) : And I love you, Lii sa 
It’s just since yesterday — something seems to 
have come over us — since that damned muid ^ 

Liesa ; Then why will you keep referring to it ^ 

Gustav : Well, after all, it was the chief ihiuS! 
that happened yesterday, and it seems to ha\i 
affected you somehow. 

Liesa [excitedly) : Me ! What are you sayiut;’ 
You must be mad. What have I got to do 111) 
the murder ? 

Gustav [startled) : You ? What have you g<'i if" 
do with it ? [Pause, then quietly) Nothing. 
course you haven’t. 

[Gustav looks at Liesa queerly. 

LifesA : I’m sorry if I seem strange. It’s just 
I’m — terribly nervy. 
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Jl'siav ; And miles away from me. It makes 
nt f lightened. 

jiF'. ^ • What do you mean ? That I don’t love 
ou 

JusiAV : No. That you might leave me. 
jrsA (gently) : I could never leave you, Gustav 
ksiAV (shrugs) : It’s easy to say that. 

.It'. A : But, darling, I live only for you. I 
loulcin’t imagine Ihiiig without ■jou. [Pause; 
md then with an effort) Do go on with your 
iuppei. It’ll be cold. 

C/i'iT.AV : I don’t want any more. 

Lrr<.\ ; You’ve < aten nodnng. Phase trt' to 
fiiush it. 

(jUsiav : No, 1 can’t. I’m not hungiy (Picks 
up the newspaper, and, using, gots across right.) 

Iii'A (rising) : Shall I tuin ou the wiitlcss, to 
cirtei -you up ^ 

(iis:av‘ Foi luaven’s sake, don’t. It wruld 
dine me cia/y. ,Stts on sofa, and reads centre page 
of HtLipapir ) 

hirsA (quietly) : All tight. [Getting a tray off the 
stth board, she clean a few things, takes them into the 
k'lrken, and then comes in again.) 

Well ? 

I Gustav pays no attention. 

I\hat docs it say ? 

[ II ilhout answering, Gustav lozocrs the paper. His 
I hand IS shaking slightly, lie looks at her, and then 
^Indies the paper again. 

'^<oes across beside hm.) Won’t you read it to me ? 

titsTAv (reading) : “ Sensational turn in Sander 
^lurdcr Case. Robbery not the motive.” (Pause.) 

^'lsa : Go on. What else ? 
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Gustav : They’ve found the stolen things. They 
were buiied close by. Police dogs discovered tlie 
place. ' 

Liesa [horrified) : Police dogs ? ' 

Gust.w : Yes. I thought iliey’d put the dogs on 
to the trail. 

Liesa : I think it’s fiendish to hunt people n ith 
dogs. 

Gustav [after reading in silence for a few momenta, 
Tliey seem to have got on to something definite 
though. [Reading aloud) “ The scent taken up li\ 
the dogs led out of thi -vvood into a near-by siili- 
street, where an evening open-air market is hi Id. 
and a young man, the owTier of one of the stalls, 
was arrested. It is reported that he denies am 
knowledge of the crime, but that he has m.ule 
a statement to which the police attach consitli i- 
able importance. In wtll-infoimcd ciiclcs thui 
is little doubt that the ciime is a political oiir, 
for the late Minister had many eneiniis among 
the members of the rival political factions, ’’llu 
arrested youth is known to belong to one d 
these.” 

[Gustav goes on reading in silence. 

Liesa : Anything more ? [Sits on sofa on his /i/.'.i 

Gustav : A whole lot about Sander’s caiiti 
Lies mostly. You’ve got to be a pretty fair vill.ai' 
to get as good an obituary notice as this. [Ti 
to back page.) Here’s something in the Stop Pn s'! 
[Reads aloud) “ Sander Minder. Case takes Mid- 
den dramatic turn. Police expect to m.iki-’ 
important arrest very soon.” [Throwing diM 
paper, he rises and goes across left.) 

Liesa ; What is it ? 

Gustav [pacing up and down) : The whole thini?- 
These police dogs ! It’s terrible ! 
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Liesa : You don’t think this man — the stall- 
fceper — did it, then ? 

jGii I AV : No, I don’t ; otherwise why talk about 
011 important arrest being expected ? 

biisA . Perhaps that’s just bluff. 

fJusTAV : Rubbish ' The man they’ve got hold 
ol made a statement. (Slowly) Perhaps he saw 
me in the woods. 

Lilsa : Gustav, don’t ! 

Gisiw; Well — dies think it's a political 
murder. And suppose he did see me — me, of all 
pcojile — what would bt the natural assumption? 

Liis.v • They can’t prove it. 

Gustav (very agitated) : They’ve got quite 
enough to arrest me on — enough to hang me on. 

L'lsa ; There is such a tiling as justice. 

Gistav : Justice ! What is justice ^ Theie’s such 
a thing as the law, but that’s quite different. 

Lii sA ; At the w'orst, it's only — what do you call 
il ’ -circumstantial cv idence they’ve got against 
V>ii. 

Gustav : I wouldn’t be the first man con- 
demned on circumstantial evidence. 

LirsA (riies and moves to right centre, ahovi dining- 
talh) : What about the police dogs and the 
'tent leading to the market? Suicly that’s 
'"'idencc in your favour, isn’t il ? 

Gustav [left centre, above dining-table) : It might 
f'i\e been, but, you see — [paiisi) — I did come 
ihrough the market. 

^ USA : But you told me you came the shortest 
'lay. 

Gustav : Look here, Liesa, I did stop for a 
drink last night. I couldn’t help it. I didn’t want 
tell you. I thought you’d be angry. 
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Liesa : You lied to me ? | 

Gustav : Yes — only about that. I swear it I 
wish I had told you. But what’s it matter no^^ 

If that fellow saw me, my number’s up. Would 
any judge believe my story if I’d been seen ^ 

Liesa : Why not — if you’re telling the truth ’ 

Gustav : Because the best judge is only a lawser 
and every lawyer believes in tbe law instead of 
justice. Which of them would listen to me ’ 

Liesa ; You’ll have a good counsel to defend 
you. The party will see to that. 

Gustav (furious) : There \ou go, talking as if I 
were arrested already. (Turns auav from her.i 

Liesa ; Don’t be a fool It’s vou that’s talkini; 
like that, not me To hear you, one would thuili 
there was no way of escape. 

Gustav (turning back to her) : Eh ? No way of 
escape ^ 

Liesa (sloitlj) : It almost sounds as if— as if vou 
felt you were guilty. 

Gustav : Liesa ! What are you saying ? 

Liesa : I’m only saying that it sounds as if— - 

Gustav (interrupting) : If you begin to doubt me 
what will the police do ? 

Liesa : I never said I doubted y'ou. I’ll alw.ns 
believe in you, whatever happens. (Pause.) Hut 
please don’t lie to me again. 

Gusiav : Lie to you ^ Oh, yes — that. (Sits ceii'u 
of table ) I’m soriy ; it was silly of me. (Pauu ' 
Do you think this man could have seen me ’ 

Liesa (moving away a little) ; I don’t know, d(<u 

Gustav ; It’s quite likely, of course. I must h.i c 
passed his stall, and, if it was one near the end 
of the line, he was almost bound to see u'C 
coming out of the wood. Of course, it may hi ^ 
put-up job — an attempt to shift the blame on to 
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■omeone in our party. (Stops short, and holds his 
head.) Liesa, this is driving me insane. 

Lifsa [sits right of table) : Why torture yourself I 

GrsTAV : You don’t expect me to feel e.xactly 
|hjppy about it, do you ? 

ILifsa (stroking his head) ; Please don’t worry 
too much, dear. 

Gustav ; How can I help it ^ And it's not just 
bee luse of mv own neck. I’ve worked and slaved 
dll niv life for one ideal Equality The equality 
ol the human race. For vears I’ve struggled 
against the preferences of classes and fought for 
man’s lights. And I’ve gone on fighting when I 
felt I hadn’t enough strength left to go on. Now, 
just when I seem to be getting somevvhere at 
last, this sort of thing happt ns ; and ever) thing 
m i) be useles.s. 

Lii SA : Never useless. Your friends know what 
xoii've done. 


'Oust Av : Afy iricncfs wiff drop me quit k enough, 
il It suits them. Do you think a big political 
nidvement has time to bother about the in- 
duidual ? No one will raise a finger to help me. 

LitsA : Oh, you’re raving. It’s all such utter 
nonsense. You’ve woiked yourself up into a 
Slate about nothing. 

Gustav ; Nothing 

I'tESA ; Look here, if you were in any real 
danger, at least your fiicnds would have warned 
sou. 


GtsTAV : Do yoti think they would ? (Consider- 
ing) Yes, that’s true. (Kisis and turns away, left.) 
Perhaps I am being stupid — but I seem to have 
■^ut this murder on my brain. It’s extraordinary, 
I-iesa, but (Hesitates and turns and looks at her.) 

biFSA : But what ? 
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Gustav {slowly) : I feel as if, in some way, I 
really am mixed up in it. 

[Liesa starts. 

Why do you jump like that ? 

Liesa : Well — it’s enough to make anyone jump. 
What a dreadful thing to say ! 

[ The peculiar high-pitched horn note of a police rw 
is heard from the street below. 

{Jumping up) What’s that ? 

[They listen tensely as the car inmet nearer. Ik 
car draws up below the window. Liesa runs to >k 
window and peeps out. 

Gustav : Police ? 

[Liesa nods. 

Our door ? 

Liesa {turning from window) ; Yes. {Pause.) Wait ! 
It may not be for us. {Going to door at back.) 

Gustav {hysterically) ; It is. I know it is. 
ing his hands.) 

Liesa : Quiet a moment. {Listens at door ; then 
quickly) Do they know our new address ? 

Gustav : I registered only this morning. Aic 
they coming up ? 

[Liesa listens again. 

Liesa, you do believe me, don’t you ? 

[There is the sound of voices. 

Liesa ; Hush ! There’s something now. {Pause ) 
I think they’re on the landing below. {Pause.) 
Yes, listen ! 

[Someone can be heard knocking on a door. Then 
there is a crash, a woman shrieks, a door slams, and 
there is silence. 

It’s not for us. 
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Gustav : How do you know ? They arc probably 
seaiching all the flats, and it’ll be our turn next. 
[Wildly) And we’ve got to sit and wait. 
[Gustav sits lejt of table and moans, with hts 
III ad in his handi. 

(ntijused noises can again be heard, then they 
i^raaually die awa^, except fur the sound of a 
iLuman crying. 

Liisa Gusta\ ' lli<y’ve gout ' 

Gi siAV ■ Arc \oii suit ’ 

iLitat (uptning door a little and peeping out) Yes. 

rjisiA\ [using) lln-ii— it wasn’t for us. 
[Listins ) What’s that ■’ 

liirsi . A woman UMiig. 

(iL I vv {crossing to door) What have they done 
to 111 r i' Let me see 

IIr^^ No Don’t go \tt. Phase [Trying to 
it II him.) 

Glifav . Whs not I* 1 must find out what’s 
Jiappcncd. 

[(jUsiav push s past hei and goes out, closing the 
d I) behind him 

I J USA comrs her fate itUh hei hands and waits 
Suddenly time is a noise tn the sheet below, and she 
' /j over to the window and looks out The sound of 
tne police hoin is heard again as the car dims off. 

I he woman on the lower landing has now stopped 
enung, and in a few monunts Gusiav comes in and 
smks into a chair right of table 
Lusa (going over to him) : What was it ? 

(jisrAV : They’ve at tested him. 

Lti SA : Who i* 

STAv . That boy who Used in the flat below 

Us 

I'lLSA You mean — the fail one — who was so 
Lad and helped us with the huniturc ? 
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Gustav : Yes. 

Liesa : But what for ? What has he done ? 

Gustav : He is supposed to have murdeirci 
someone. 

Liesa ; Murdered someone ? 

Gustav : Yes — a woman. 

Liesa : That boy ! I can’t believe it. 

Gustav ; He didn’t look like a murderer, did 
he ? 

Liesa [slowh) ; No— he didn’t look like a 
murderer 

Gustav (suddenly catching her meaning) : Eli? 
(Rises.) No moie than I do, you mean ? {Cois 
up left.) 

Liesa ; Gustav ! How can you ? 

Gustav : Well, isn't that just what people will 
say when the police catch me? “ He’s alwa\s 
pretended to be atjainst violence, but there >oii 
arc. It just shows, doesn't it ? ” 

Liesa {sits on sofa) : Oh, do be quiet. I’m still 
feeling quite sick with the flight. 1 can’t stand 
it any longer. 

Gustav {crossing to her) : Tm sorry. I feel I’m 
being a brute to W'orry you like this. 

Liesa (sobbing) : Yoti’ic not a brute. 

Gustav (silting on sofa beside her) : I’m going t" 
forget Sander and everything connected will 
him. Is that right ? 

Liesa : Please. Can’t we just think of each othci 
instead ? 

Gustav (putting his arm round her) ; Yes, just you 
and me — and to hell with the rest. (Kisses her.' 
Just you and me. (Quietly) My own dear Liesa 
(Pause.) 

[The telephone rings. They sit up and look at >i 
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LiLSA rises and picks up the receiver. 

LirsA : Hallo ! . . . Who’s that ? . . . Yes, this 
i'; Mis. Bcigmaim speaking. . . . Mv husband ? 
-Just a moment. [Cmeriti^ mouthpiece with her 
hand) It’s Iltimbciger, I ihink. 

(JisTAV : Damn ! It’ll he about Sander. I’m 
Sony. (Ri\es.) 

bus A Never mind. You must speak to him. 

Gi'Siav {takinsi receiver and <.peahmg into it) : 
Hullo > . . . Of course not. I’m very glad you 
rang up. . . . Yes, l’\f scon to-night’s paper. . . . 
What One of our partv ^ But that’s absurd. 
Ciits on edge of desk.) Just bi'fore the election — 
it'd be political suii ide. aandci living was 
woi ill a thous.ind votes to us ; dead, he’s worth 
iiodiing. . . . Eh ? . . . You do ^ . . . What do 
\ou mean ? . . . But listen, I sav . . . (Covers 
mouthpiece uilh his hand.) Good God ! 

Lit SA (standing left of him) : Wiat is it ? 

OiSTAv (to Lirss) : Hush ! (Into mouthpiece) 
Hullo * Hcimbciger, tdl m<, \sh.it exactly have 
you heard I .. . Yes, of course, I must know. . . . 
Ih desciibed the man ... in the woods . . . 
coining out. . . . Well, damn it, vou saw me 
le.is e the meeting . . . '^ es ? . . Someone he 
didn’t know. . . . W'hat ? . . . A woman ! 

[Lifsa is listening Unsely. 

flight have been. . . . W'lll, then . . . What’s 
*^hat ? . . . Give up im position ? . . . Eh ? 
'haltering) But . . . Abioad at once. . . Mv wife 

h>o. . . . For how long ? . . . Indefinitely ! 
' higrily) Oh, yes. I’m delighted. What did yQU 
expect ? . . . Promotion ? . . . Yes, promotion into 
' *' hereafter ! . . . Go on. I’m listening. . . . 
ftiiietly) I see. . . . The committee. . . . I’m 
soiry for what I said just now, but . . . Very 
'^ell. Good night. (He is about to pul down the 
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receiver, but changes kis mind, and shouts into itj 
Heimberger ! Are you there . You can 
tell the rest of your blasted committee that I m 
much obliged to them for their trust and 
confidence ' {He bangs doun the receiver, and stts 
motionless, staring in front of him ) 

Liesa {quietly) Gustav ' 

Gustav {wearily) Yts’ 

Liesa What docs it mean ^ 

Gustav {quietly) Exile No, I beg your 

pardon Not exile — ^nromoted md transferred 
abioad — foi an ind<hmt< ptriod {Rises ) 

Liesa {after a fen moments' pause) Perhaps it 
really is piomotion 

Gustav {shaking his htadj My dtai child, doiit 
be silly {Then slouly) For an indcfimte period 

[Gustav sits on the pat king case, staring in Jrnnt 
of him Liesa sits beside him, and puts her hand on 
his arm 

Liesa {gently) What ai( you thinking about ^ 

Gustav I was just isondeiing if I ought to ,,0 
to the police and 1( II them 

Liesa Tell them what ^ 

Gustav {slo ily) That last night I walked p st 
the spot whtr< the ciiint wis committed ud 
didn’t happen to s(( uiy thing 

Liesa {rising, horrified ) Arc you mad ^ 

Gusiav No, but I \try soon may be — if tl»s 
goes on 

Liesa {if ter a pause) Who’s the man Huui- 
bdrgtr was talking about 

Gustav The man they’ve ariested 
Liesa And what has he said ^ 

Gustav That he tliinks one ol our party did it 
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jjiFSA But how can h( ^ I thoui^ht he said he 
saw someone he didn’t know ’ That it might 
have been a — a woman ’ 

'Gistav Yes, that's true 

Liii^ I don’t 1 (lievc he saw an'jone If you 
ask me, he’s just making it up to sa\ e his own 

s] jn 

Gvstw (i/on/)) Yes hut— then whv c..m I 
being sent abroad’’ (Rnet, and ^oet hft) No, 
till res something behind this that I’m not 
bun., told Im undei suspicion Htimberger 
VMS prifcci^ clear bout that (Lp left's But 
why Whv ’ Whv ^ I nnu ihroiigh the woods 
hat 1 didn tdo invthiiis, lluu, did 1 ’’ I mean 
1 ( 111 t have doiit It VMlhr it knowing I did it, 
i in T ^ And vt 1 1 leel — 

{right cintu) \Mi did this man think ’ 
(>i siA\ What ’’ 

I ISA Until mi lit bin b n a woman ^ 

*’usiA\ (left anti I don’t know Aiivhow, he 
w isn’t vt,r\ d( In lU Just the light it might have 
b ' n 

Lusv Lven on tbi cHikcs' night >ou viouldii’t 
li ok like a woman 

III siAv Me ’’ \o not mt — but {He stares 

1/ her ) 

LirsA {nenouilji Who, then’ 

Gustav You’it cjuiu tight, though It can’t 
J tvf been mi In stw 

1 n sA Well— if It wasn’t vou ^ 

[Gi SIAV dots not ansu-ir 

Going up right) (justavg you an hopeless First 
t 'u seem to want to maki me believe that it 
' IS ■jou, and then }ou sudiUnlv turn round and 
^ly the opposite It’s all so confusing Whv 
tioiildn’t It have been a woman ? (Go 2 «^ towards 
^>fa ) 
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Gustav {slowly) : It is possible that it was a 
woman. And in that case the whole thing would 
be — -just plain, sordid murder. 

Liesa : Is it any more plain and sordid because 
a woman docs it ? 

Gustav : Not necessarily, but Sander was alwau 
having dirty affairs with women. 

Liesa {loudly) : 1 hat’s not true ! 

Gustav {sin prised) : Oh ! And how do you 
knosv ? 

Liesa {confused) : 1—' ou— at least, you’ve never 
told me that about him befrue, and it seem* 
mean to say it now that he ’s dead. 

Gustav {getting angry and crossing to her) : Liesa. 
what is this rot yoirie talking i You began 1)\ 
suggesting to me that a woman might hast 
murdered Sandei— foi levenge, 1 suppose. And 
now you scirn to want to deiend tlit muidcn ss. 
Wliy should you? Muider is tdwa>s murdu. 
and 

Liesa {interrupting) : Don’t be a pompous ass 
{Sits on ioja.) 

Gustav {brought up short) : Lit sa ! 

Liesa : You needn’t pretend to be offended. 

Gustav {sits beside her) : But, Liesa, dear. I'm 
not pretending anything ; but you’ve just bet n 
going for me because I didn't tell you aht ut 
Sandei’s love-affaiis. Why should I have ? 1 ! t 
whole town knew about them, and you’re pn-h- 
ably as well up in local gossip as I am. 

Liesa : I like that ! I sptnd my time gossiping, 
do I ? Hanging about street cornel s, discussing 
unsavoury iove-aflairs ? 

Gustav {trying to calm her) : But, Liesa, dear — ' 

Liesa {imitating him) : “ But, Liesa, dear- - ' 
But, Liesa, dear ” Can’t you say something 
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else for a change ? And tell me this. If a woman 
murdered your friend Sander, why should she 
be any more guilt) than a man ? 

Gustav : But, I.ifsa, dear, it would be quite 
diffeient. I giant you that murder is always 
murder, and you can’t git away from it ; but 
a political as.sassinaticn is oflcrr done as a sort 
ol muddle-headed deed of heroism. But if a 
woman did it — well, she is probably just some 
poor creature he had used and grown tired of. 

Lii SA ; I sec. According te you, no woman could 
be noble enough to have killed him for any of 
your high-sounding political reasons. 

Glstav ; You said yourself that reason didn’t 
count with wcrmcn. But why harp on this? 

Liisa : I’m not harping, only that man said 
he saw — a woman. 

fasiAV (rises and goes hjl) : Yes, I keep forget- 
tiiig that. (Pause, and llien sloulj) Supposing it 
had been a wocuau? i^riunis.) I’crhaps utiC of 
- our women (Isft centre.) 

l.n SA (startled) : One of our women ? 

Gi sTAV (stdl slo.th) : That would explain a lot. 
'/ ooLs at her.) One of our women, Liesa ! (doing 
"Jit (cnlre.) 

Lilsa (rises) : What do y'ou mean ? Are you 
accusing me ? (Hjstencalljj 1 hat's it ! You think 
1 did it ! Whv don’t you ting up the police and 
1' 11 them ? Go on. {^Points to tehphone.) Tell them 
dial you've found out all altout it, and that you 
’’aw me do it. That Tm tire miirdei’css. Me — 
> eur wile ! (Covers her face with her hands, and cries 
f’iteously.) 

I’' SI AV : Liesa ! (Takes her in his arms.) My poor 
hitle Liesa. You are such a tyirical woman. 
Alveays personal, never reasonable. Just what 
1 said. 
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Liesa {despetately, as she draws away from him. 

Then Oh, my God ! Do you really believe 

I did it ? 

Gustav {waving her away) : For £roodness’ sjie 
stop talking like a fool Let me think for a 
moment. {Goes centre ) Yes — Sander seemed to 
find out so much — knew all our plans — and 

Liesa : What has that to do with it ? 

Gustav : Nothing, perhaps, but — 

Liesa : Gustav ' 

Gustav : Oh, please be quiet 

Liesa {furioinly) ; Whv should I be ! I know 
you think I am too stupid for vou , I know 
you’ve always thought th.it, Iiiit usually vou 
take the trouble to hide it I know vou think I 
am unreasonable. But I do know this. I know 
that 

Gustav • Would you mind sparing me a list of 
the things vou know— just for a few minutes ’ 

Liesa : Are vou foi bidding me to speak now ’ 

Gustav {mpahently) • But, Liesa, dear, I reillv 
do want to think. Couldn’t you go away a lu 
leave me alone for a quart! r of an hour 

Liesa : Are you tiying to turn me out ^ 

Gustav {uearily) : Very wdl {Goes acros': ti> 
bedroom door ) 

Liesa ; Gustav ! 

[Gusiav goes into bedroom. 

After a moment, Liesa crosses and looks into l'i‘ 
bedroom. Gustav comes in, putting on las hat o'ld 
coat. 

{Anxiously) Where aie you going ? 

Gustav : Out. 

[Gustav goes towards door at back. 
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LirsA (following him) : But, where to ? 

[Gustav does not answer. 

Gustciv — I only meant Please don’t go. 

[Iries to stop him ) 

Gi siAV {pushing hr aside) : Excuse me. If I can’t 
bu alone for a minutes in my own flat, I 
hope \ou will at least permit me to go out alone. 
[Uirls in his potkett.) B\ the way, my woollen 
(rloscs seem to lia\c disappeaied. 

[Liesa steps bad , startl'd. 

But I suppose I can kexp m\ hands warm in my 
pockets. Good night {Opens door) 

Lilsa : Gustav ! 

Gi'tav (turning) : Well? 

Liis\ : Do tell me where you’re going. 

[Gustav stare t strangely at her ti Hhout ansuering. 
U ill you — will you be awa^ for very long ? 
Gistav: Pet haps, 

[Gustav goes out, banging the door. 

Lusa : Gustav ' Don’t lease me. Please don’t. 
ISht Opens the door, and, running to the stair head, 
culls doun) Gustav ! . . . Come back. 

tllut Gustav luu gone, and Liesa slowly comes 
link into the room, and closes the door, weeping 
bitterly, as the 


CURTAIN DESCENDS 
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ACT III 


Scene ; The same as Act II. 

Time : Early the JollotLing morning. 

When the curtain rises, Lins\, jtilh a rui; over her 
legs, IS asleep on the sofa. Daun is jiut beginning 
to creep in at the iLindoic. 

Ajter a moment or tuo, a in turns in the lock, and 
Gustav stumbles wcaiih into the room and sutUher 
on the lights. 

Liesa (uaking inth a start) : Gustav, dear ! I'm 
so t^lad to sec \ou back. {Sitting up.) 

[Gus lAV does not ansucr, but stands looking at hr 
as ij half-dazed. 

Wlicro liavc you been all ni<>ht ? Won’t vou fill 
me ? 

[Gustav stdl does not reply. 

I was sittinu; up for }ou, but I must have fallen 
asleep I'm tcnililv sorry about last ui'dit \n' 
you still anu;rv Nsitb me, dearest ? 

Gustav (smiling wearily) : No, Liesa, I’m ii'it 
an^ry any more. (Gii'cs her a light kiss, and ''iin 
sighs.) Orilv tired — very tired. 

[Gustav takes off his coat and hat. 

Liesa : Do sit down, dear. 

Gustav {sitting heavily in a chair, right of tabh 
What time is it ’ 

Liesa {glancing at the clock) • Qiiite early, I ihn k 
Heavens, it’s after eiqht. I must hav e been .isk i f 
for hours. {Rises and goes to him.) Gustav, do ul 
me — where liave y ou been ? 

Gustav {ilouly^ : Where have I been ? 

Liesa ; Yes. 

Gustav ; Just wandering about. 

Liesa : Wandering about — all night ? But wh\ 
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[Gustav does not answer. 

[]an’t you tell me ? [Pause.) I’ll get you some 
’ofli’c. 

[Gustav shakts his head. 
lilt )ou must be cold. I know I’m shisering. 

3i'srAV (ddiberakh) : I’ve got to write some- 
and I must do it now — at once. 

Liisa : Have somediing warm to drink first. 

jUstav : No, not till I've done this. You see, I 
nust do It now . Don’t he angry with me. 

Jis\ ; All right, if sou fed sou ought to [Goes 
0 Oil itindon, and beamt to diniL bail, the rurlain, 
h n iuddenlv i/f/i' } Tin- peojil'* opposite — they’ll 
ee in, and — — hf-idts, it's only half 
tiilu set, and — {Dtaus t/a Mtains dose again.) 
'll go and tidy m>sclf. 

[liirsA goes into the bedroom. Gusias' rises and 
Ud.it writing maletiah from the did, and Ihm goes 
bhk and sits on Ol Lft of the dming-tabk. Ik is 
olwioitsly lery ill at ease, and it is uith a great tjfort 
that he takei up the fen and begins to urite. He 
d'l/s not get fur, hoaei.r, for, after a few lines, he 
thrnas doiin the pin and sili staring at the paper. 
I hen he suddenly teats it up, and, taking another 
sheet, begins again. Once mote, afUr a Jew lines, he 
finds he cannot go on, and hars up the sicond sheet. 

Ji'srAV (rising and going tight centtc, and holding 
'o head in his hands] : Oh, God, help me ! 
Giihng a grip of himsdf he again sits doiin, and 
'I'lni the letter afresh. This time his pen moves 
“pidly.) 

[Lilsa comes in. 
s \ : Gustav, dear ! 

'UsTAV ; Yes — what is it? 

fhirSA is looking for something, and pulls open 
drawirs and lupboatds. 
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Liesa ; It's one of your gloves. {Looking in dc\t) 
I can’t find it anywhere. 

Gustav : One of them? I thought they une 
both lost 

Liesa No, I'\e found the right one, but 1 r r i 
think where the left one’s got to Must ha\( < ot 
lost when we wcie moving Oh, it is annovii 
They were such nice warm gloves {Right tui n 1 

Gustav ■ I cvpect it’ll turn up besides, I sup 
pose you sewed m^ name in it ‘ 

Liesa ■ It had >out 'nitials— “ G B " 

Gustav Tlu ii it’s all light, or, it h .T'-t, it ou.. it 
to be, accoidiiig to von If it w.ts dioppi d so it- 
whtre, someone will liiid it, set mv initials, uj 
bring It back Wasii t that tlu idf a 

Lies a ( think i«?) Dropped 1 1 soini w lit re — 
Gustav Anyhow, why worry ? 

[Pause 

Liesa {silting right of tahlt, oppoute Imn) Gusi i\ 
please tell me what tht tioubh is 1 h.itt to 
you like this You’re so sliung up and niiw 
and >ou looked so upset whin 1 (.init in jn ' 
now What is it ■’ {Pause ) What aic v on wiiti i 

Gustav [slowly) I’m writing a repoit IIi nu 
berger told me I must. Tht coinniittee v\ai i il 

Liesa : What’s it about ? (Lnokr at him, and > ' 
goes on hurriedly) Is it so vtiy dilhcult ’’ 

Gustav {pointing to the tom-up papa) Lt< s 
I’m starting for the thud time 

Liesa : But you’ve often wiitten upoits btl>u 

Gustav ; Not this kind of report {Puskri 
writing things to one side ) I can’t do it {Ri ’ 
and crosses right ) I can’t {Pause and then, lurn 
back to her) Last night I vsalktd for milts, uio 
I thought and thought I trn d to get tin 
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plear. You remember that man- the one they’ve 
ancsted — said that the figure lie saw might 
i,ivc been a woman ? 

[ USA . Well ? 

OtsiAV (rrnssins; hft) : Well, suppost it was a 
woman— siippo'c he was right. It might be 
some girl who knows us — knows all of us. Per- 
lli.ips she’s the traitor who's been giving away 
0111 secrets. 

Lii SA . Whatever put that in your head ? 

Gi’siav ; Well- at least it’s possilile — and then, 
don’t )ou see, she nia^ ha\e killed Sander, 
either because he had dropped her oi liecause 
die was afiaid of lieiiig tound out. (Left centre.) 

Lii s \ : But ? 

Gisi w (turning aum) : Amhow, that's what 
1 old 1 I( imbettier 1 1't night. 

bust : You told him tfmt ! 

Oi siav ; Yes. 1 thought it might cleai the tiling 

up 

bust ; When did ton ste him 

OisiAV : SlioilK aftei midnight. 

biisA : And— what did he sat ? 

(•I’siAv ; Nothing. He just let me talk. (Angrily) 
Didn’t shake h.uicK with me, and didn’t even 
oil'er me a chair. 

biis\ (tense!}) : Yes— and then what? 

Olsjav : When I li.id finished, he sat thinking 
lor a moment or two, and then said : “ Well, 
^Ir. licrgmann ” — Mr. Btrgmaiir, if you please ; 
Hcimberger, who’s never called me that in his 
'■ft befoie — “ Well, Mr. Beigmann, your sugges- 
tion is an interesting one — ^very — and, I suppose, 
the instinct of self-preservation is a very natural 
one.” And he smiled in a nasty sort of wav. 
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Liesa : What a beast ! 

Gustav {shrugging his shoulders) : Wait ! Theu he 
told me : “ The committee would be very ^1 id 
if you would prepare a detailed report about 
this murder. We should like it by to-morrow 
night And I would suggest that vou don’t lea\e 
your flat — until wc have seen it ” 

Liesa : But — hovs awful ' What did you say ’ 

Gustav I couldn’t speak a word at first ; I \uii 
so completclv stunned Then I lost mv tempi r 
I asked him what the de\il he meant — whs he 
should pick on me »o wiite the icport. 1 told 
him 1 knew less about the inuidtr than he did 

Lifsa : What happened ^ 

Gustav He just smihd, and said it was ihe 
committee's oiders. Then 1 really did sec red- 
and he got angrv, too, and — then it all c.iinf 
out left of table ) 

Liesa ; VS hat ? 

Gustav : Heimhereei and tht rest of them, un 
friends, seem pictty' certain that — I killid 
Sander. 

Liesa ; No — not that— not that ' 

[Lifsa riret, and turns an ay, and then, comrit, 
back to Gustav, lays, more quietly ; 

But what about tliis man— the man thcs 'C 
arrested ? 

Gustav ■ He says he didn’t do it, and — atco cl- 
ing to Hcimbergei — the police believe him 

Liesa : Says he didn’t do it ! That’s no piool 
Gustav : Anyhow, they’ve let him go. 

Liesa : Why ? 

Gustav : If there’s any doubt, it’s certainh 
better to let him go than make him suffer and 
find out afterwards that he’s innocent. 
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jICSA : What nonsense ! Why should they let 
liin E[o until they are suic ? 

Iistav : Perhaps they ate. 

jits\ : They can’t be. I know they can’t be. 
,eilin{> him f^o doesn’t help anyone. It ccitainly 
1(K sn't help ■y ou. {Pause ) They — they wouldn’t 
xecutc him, would they ? 

Ji'biAV ; He might be lucky and get a little 
natter ol ten ^ears penal ■•ersitude. 

jIISa : Ten years ! 

)usi w : Twents, mote likelv. But I don’t 
\pect they’ll gi\c me the alternative of penal 
eivitudc. 

.iits.v . It hasn’t come to that vet. 

je.stAV {ilouh) : It nevei will. (In a diffeient 
oni) The piohlem inteiisls nie, though After 
ill, what is a ciiminal, or tvtii a nitiidcicr^ 
'omeone who doesn’t agiec with the opinion of 
he majority. But, if the opinion of the majority 
hanges, he may become a national hero, 
"’iinnv, isn’t it ‘ Yet you see it in politics even 
lay. 

uiiSA (sits above table, next lam) : Why go into 
ill that What leally mallei-, is, ean lliis other 
nan piove that he didn’t do it, even il he’s not 
pnlty 

Ji'siAV ; Perhaps he didn’t do it, and you can 
i.udly blame him foi wanting to prove his 
niioccnce. 

Lilsa : Yes — hut can he prove it .’ 

justav : How should I know? And just he- 
lUtsc he is my— ci — rival, why should I wish 
l‘irn harm ? If he’s innocent, I hope he can 
f/iove it. 

hirsA : Gustav, you’re far too broad-minded. 
Gustav : Then it’s a pity others aren't. 
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Liesa • Yes, but the point is, they are not, md 
it’s no good trying to ptotect someone elst if 
it’s going to hurt you. Can’t you see that' 
You’re more important to me than anyont or 
anything else in the world 

Gustav But I’m not protecting anvoni I 
don’t know this man I’ve never even heard f 
him All I’m tning to do is to jiistifv mvsdl r 
the repoit, and convince them of mj. innoctiicr 

Liesa I’m not vvoriying about him The ouh 
suie way of clearing >oaibcll is to- to suj,., 't 
something. 

Gustav Meaning 

Liesa Well — cr — someone else 

Gustav {slojbly) • I don’t think I quite undir- 
stand you 

Lifsa I don’t mean evacllv sonir onr t Isi bu’ 
— the clccdon is coming oil, and 

Gustav • Arc you mad * H is this tlnng gun t 
your brain ^ 

Lies^ [fainih) It’s only that I’d do any thin" 
to save you 

Gustav Save me, and make a blackguaid I'i 
me — is that it ^ 

Liesa (in dapan) But I’m so Iriiiblv al 
for you. You'll going to tc 11 tin m the tinth n'' 
they won’t bi lievi it. You'll only lose t veiy lli”u 
and — perhaps tin y unit denounce yon 

Gustav . No, they won’t 

Liesa They may — to save themselves 

Gustav You forget. I’ve heard my sentmei 
Exile — sent abroad lor an mde finite penoil 

Liesa {tearfully) But I don’t want to go abu'i'^ 
now. Why should wc be sent to some 
forsaken place —away horn evr rylbinv ? I <' ' 

want to go — I’d hate it {Begins to cry ) 
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L'srAV {quietly) : No one can force you to go 
ith me. 

£s\ (sobbing) : But I can’t live without )ou. 

tsiAV : You may liave to h-ain to do that — 
fine very long. 

{ivilk sudden dicnion) : Let me wiitc the 

])0] t. 

[MAV: Do you icalise what this report is 

)Olll ? 

: Yes, the nuiider, of comse. 

L^lAV : Well —what cio lou kno\i’ aLout it I 

LS\ : And what do vow know about it ? 

tMAV : I can at least writi what I think is the 
Uh. 

's\: But aren't )Ou supposed to tell them 

I u )ou know about the murder? 

I'tAV : And I'm going to. I thm't kno\v any- 
liig, but I’ve got to wiitc it. 

> s\ ; It'.s not pint ailaii ; and wli^ niL\ your- 

II up in something yo^i knovv nothing about? 

[ [ cleplionc-bell lings. 

usiAV (risis, and, cwmrig to did, picks up 
‘i.cr) : Yes, Bergniann speaking. . . . Who ? . . . 
li, it's you, H( iml)eiger. . . . [Goes on tapidly 
foie HEiMBiiROLR iwi sptiiL) -And what's the 
uuble ? Is the c<tinmiUee waiting on the door- 
p for my repoit ? Or peihaps my deal fiiend 
'iinberger wants to talk to me pi Lately, is 
at it ? Nice of you to ring ujn Well, you know' 
here iny flat is. . . . Eh ? No time ? Strangely 
"’Ugh, neither have I. ... Is thai si< ? . . . My 
t', eh ? But then, ray life no longer interests 
'* very much. Please, my d< ai Heimberger, 
'ii’t hesitate to say wliat you want over the 
‘one. . . . What ? . . . Wliat's that ? The police 
tee found a glove ? . . . 



[LtESA rises, and, turning away, covers her face m 
her hands. 

How nice for them. It must be pleasant for tht 
police when they find sometliirig foi a cliaiigf 
I’m quite consoUd. ... Of tourst, I'm in si 
interested, but I can’t do much about it, cai 
I ? . . . Oh, my rrpoit ? . . . You’ll call for it tmi 
evjjiing? Hotv charming of you. I shall he 
delighted. . . . Good morning. [Puts duuii ri- 
ceiver.) 

[Liesa comes a few paies towards him. 

Liesa [IrLmhhng) : The police have fotind 
glove ? 

Gustav (turning lo her) Y<s ; prribably the n 
I’ve lost — although I clii'n’l happen to liat 
glovts with me that night. Lucky, wasn't il 
(Laughs.) 

[Liesa draws back in horror. 

Shall I tdl the police I’ve lost a glove ? 

[Liesa ines lo speak, but cannot, and sobs er 
shakes her head. 

Why not? 

Liesa (on the verge of collapse) Don’t tell tlu n 
don’t — that would be madness. 

Gustav : But why not ? 

Liesa : Swear you won’t tell them. 

Gustav (taking her arm, he forces her back, unt^ 

IS against the table, cenlie) : Why not, Lu s 
What is the position ? Sander was murddid' 
but that can’t have upset you so very nnich 
My friends have turned against me— so-callu 
liicnds often do. An old glove has been found' 
well, that’s of no importance to us. . . . 1'*'^ 

wrong with you ? 

Liesa (sobbing) : The glove 

Gustav (shaking her) : What about the glove 
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ESA {hoarsely) : It — it must be your glove. 

usTAV : My glove ! But how could it be my 
ovf ? How could my glove, which I didn’t 
ive with me, get to the place where — where 
inder was iniirdered? 

ffiSA ; I don’t know. 

USTAV : But you don't even know what the 
ove they found looks like ? 

[ [Liesa is about to speak, but Gustav interrupts 
j/;fr. 

|top ! Wait a moment. We’ll soon find out. 

' [Gustav' goes to the telephone, and dials a number. 
Liesa sits right of table, sobbing loudly. 

le cjuiet, can’t you ! Hallo ' . . . Hallo ! . . . 
Jainn ! [Shakes the leceivet.) Hallo ! ... Is that 
oil, Hcimberger ? . . . Bergmann speaking, 
.ook here, I didn’t quite follow what you said 
lliuiit that glove they'd found. . . . Ves, well, 
shat sort of a glove is it ? Can you describe it ? 

. . You don't ktiow ? ... A man’s glow. . . . 
s that all ? . . , 'I'hanks (117//; decision) Now I’m 
lo tell you something. 

[Liesa jumps up, and tries to tear the receiver from 
him. 

IjESA : No ! No ! 

just’av {pushing her axvay) : I.isten, Heimberger ! 
've lost a glove. It got lost yesterday when we 
I ere moving — or rather, 1 exjicct it was stolen, 
Jrubably for this very purpose, to implicate 
lie. . . 

[Liesa goes into the bedroom, weeping. 

'Ul it’s funny the police didn’t fniri u at once — 
"u sec what 1 mean ? . . . What ? . . . Found it 
' Tierilay moniiiig, but kejit it secret ? . . . 
Slowly) That’s veiy strange. . . . Near where 
things were buried ? I see. . . . Well— thank 
’<JU. {Quietly) Good-bye. 



[Gi’siAV \tandc for a moment, thinking, and then 
slowly crosses lejl, and stts Itft of the table. 

Liesa comes in fiom the bedroom, carrying a grei 
woollen gloie, whuh she lays in front of Gusia\ 

Gustav, still deep in thought, huchamcally pick^ 
up the sj-oie and examines it. Then, with a start, he 
realises what he is doing. 

Here, what’s this^ 

LirsA (ii^ht of table) : The qlovc which I found 
this moinirig. 

Gusiav . You mean the other ^iove — not tlie 
missing one '* 

Liesa : Yes. 

Gustav Verv deter of the thief to leave me 
with one, so that it can be loimd hcie. (Lonh 
insuk till i;luve] Yes, “G B” sewn inside U 
(Rncs.) Very practical. So useful A clctti 
thief 

[Gusiav throws t/u glovt on the table, and Mai- 
denly seizes Liesa ’ s unit, and shouts at her. 

Say it was a clever thief. Go on, say it ! 

Liesa {tearing herself free) : No, I won’t 

Gustav {catching hold of her arm) : Say it, can't 
you ? 

Liesa {breaking away, and baching across the roiM 
against the kitchen door) Neva ' I won’t ' i 
won’t ! 

[Gustav swings round to the sideboard, and tain 
a Mauser pistol from a diaucr. 

Gustav •. Are you going to agree with me, 
Liesa ? 

Liesa : No — and you can shoot, if you like. 
Gusiav {raising the pistol) I damned well will. 

Liesa {cowering) Go on, then, shoot ! Shoot ' 
And let them find two rounds missing. 
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Gr'iiAV [dropping his arm) : Two rounds ? 

Lii SA : Yes. 

sTAV : But I’ve fired no shot from this. 

Lirsv (very quietly) : But I have. 

Gi.srAV (staring at stup<fied) : You have? 
un ! 

[Pause. Gustav seems to dump, and slowly goes to 
lltc table and lays the pi\tol on it. fhen he turns, 
and staggers ton ards the bedroom door. 

I II SA (daitirg fniieaid, and gripping his arm) : 
Listen ! Gustav ! You've got to listen to me. 

(.ii STAV' (staring (it Inr vacantly) : Why ? I don’t 
w.inl to he.ir anything ; I don’t want to know 
.inythiug. 

Lii SA : You must listen. 

(justav (with sudden uigcncs^ : You must get 
aw ay. 

l.ii SA (imploringly) : Gustav ! 

Gisiav (advancing on lui) : For heaven's sake, 
uomaii, lun, run, run ! 

LtrsA (backing away down right lenlie) : Please ! 
CiLsiAV ; Get out while theie’s still time. 

LinsA (right centre) ; Gustav ! I can’t go. 

Gustav (right cmlu) : Or don’t ymu want to 
MUSS the fun ? (Laughs hysteriially.) Are \ ou try mg 

10 make it moie difficult lot me ’’ To make sure 
that I won’t miss any of the p.iin — to enjoy the 
s< risation to the full — to get your thrill - is that 

11 ? 

l.irsA (beseechingly) : Do listen to me. Gustav, 
1 beg you ; I beseech you. Gustav, I must tell 
\ou. 

1 lusi Av ; Must ? Why must ? 

kirsA : Because I’ve got to make you under- 
■>land. 
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Gustav ; Why — ^what’s the good ? Go on, then 

Liesa ; But, darling, until to-day — until this 
very moment — you’ve always trusted me. Can’t 
you trust me for a few minutes longer ? I can'i 
have been everything to you for all these yea'-s, 
and now suddenly have become just nothing. 

Gustav (haltwgh) : I’m sorry — I don’t know 
what I’m saying. . . . Yes, I’ve trusted you. It’s 
always been just you and me together. Now, 
nothing matters any more. [Slumps into the chair, 
right of table.) 

Lifsa : Doesn’t the truth matter to you ? 

Gustav ■ Truth ^ [He shakes his head.) The trut/i 
has killed me. 

[Liesa craHchc: on the jloor bende him. There it 
a moment's pause. 

Lilsv ; Yesieiday, when you talked of Sander 
and his women, vou were right. He had many 
women— and I was one of them. iShe bows tin 
head, and then goes on) He met me first that time 
■you oL NW'ien you aud \ weie engaged 

It began then. A few’ days later he came to my 
fathei’s shop. He asked about you, and 1 told 
him iiovv v\'e couldn’t get married because you 
were getting such rotten pay, and he was 
terribly nice, and said he’d like to help us, but 
that I mustn’t tell you anything about it. He 
said you were too proud to accept things from 
him. Then he asked me to go and see him that 
evening , he said he wanted to tell me the 
details of his plan. 

Gusiav [dully) ; Yes — then? 

Lifsa • I lelt so glad and happy because I was 
able to do something lor you He w'as charming 
— couldn’t have been nicer. He told me it was 
difficult, you being a foreigner, but that every- 
thing would be all right He said he’d talked to 
influential people, and had recommended you 
to Heimberger. 
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Gustav : To Heimbcrger ? 

Liesa : Yes, and he said not to worry — that we’d 
stc the results soon. Then he asked if I’d grant 
him just one request It was nothing really. He 
wanted to take me out one evening. I remember 
he said that an attractive woman hke me ought 
u> be taken to nice places- to sec nice things, 
and be seen. Th.it I ought to know the plea- 
sures a big city has to ofler Naturally I was 
pleased, and in the end — I said, “ Yes.” 

Gustav : And then- vou got to know- the 
pleasuies ol a big city 

I/i SA : He took me to the — the Grand Hotel. 

Glsiav ■ So you had been thcie ’ 

Liesa : Yes. We dined there and danced, and — 
had lots to drink. Far loo much. You always 
made hm of me for being too respectable, and 
I wanted to prove to myself that I wasn’t, lor 
once. And when he ofTered to diive me home in 
Ills big car— I let him riieii he suggested having 
one inoie drink at his house I’crhaps it was 
duped, but — I expect I was just very drunk. 
Faintly) I don’t really remember much inoie. 
Patue.) 

[Gustav sits motionless. Liesa leans her head 
ngainsl his knee. 

Sobbing) I can’t tell you what I’ve suffered 
since that night. The humiliation, the billeiness. 
\nd not only then, but alterwards 

OusTAV (hot rifled) : You mean, you’ve kept on 
"oing to him .’ 

Liesa ; Yes. I had to, but he never touched me 
again. It was worse than that. If it had only been 
that, I might have borac it — for only I would 
have suffered. 

Gustav : Only you ? 
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Lies A : You don’t understand. 

Gustav : Oh, yes, I understand. 

Liesa . No, you don’t - you can’t. 

Gustav : I sliould have tliought it simplt 
enough 

Liesa You’ie wronn At fust I thought ii 
simple Hcimbtigtr helped you — you got a 
better |ob , you wtrt aski d to speak at the pai t\ 
meetings ; the committee became interested in 
vou, and you began to get on. Every thin., 
Sander had piomisid 

Gusiav (itiierruplwg) Then — I one every thiin, 
to him ^ 

LirsA Nearly evciy thing 

Gi'-iav {aghast) And I thought it was my own 
doing And all the Unit he was laughing hi hind 
m\ back 

Liesa ihrohnly) . Gustav ! 

Gustav [holdrng his head in his hands) 1 don’t 
want to hear any moie 

Liesa Don’t you want to know the wholt 
truth ^ 

Gustav Can’t you spare me the icst ? 

Liusa . It’s got to be told, Gustav And — 
mayn’t have much time Iclt 

[Gustav nods rengnedly. 

To begin with, everything seemed all right 
Then, after a month or two, he sent me his first 
letter — ^not through the post ; they were always 
delivered by hand, when you were out. Ih 
svTote quite kindly, and said he had a few things 
to talk to me about —things in your interest, 
which he was sure I would like to hear. WouKl 
I please go round and see him again ? 

Gustav . And — ^you went 
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Lii bA. : How could I help myself ? He was very 
jMilite, and talked about a lot of things. Then he 
a--kpd me questions. . . . What were you doing ; 
Ikiw were you getting on ; when were you going 
U) speak at the meetings? Oh, he was cl<-ver, 
but I soon saw what he was after, ajid I refused 
to answer. He just laughed, and said I would in 
tbi- ( iid. It nould be .such a pity if he had to tell 
sou what had happened. It wasn’t only a threat 

10 me, for he explained <-\actl> what the knowl- 
I'lge would mean to you. lie said he would 
like the aJi.swers to his questions next clay at 

lat< St. 

(h'siAV {tensely) : And ? 

l.iisA : And nc'xt day lie got his answers. 

[Gustav coi'en hi\ faie with his hand'., and begins 
quietly, but gets louder as he loses conltol of himself. 

tiisiAV : So y'ou weie the infoiinei — you. But 
no, 1 can’t believe it. It's impossible. I won't 
htlievc it. I hid nothing fiom you. I had no 
s( Cl cts, and you asked me to tell y ou cvei y thing. 
You pretended you wcie inter ested. and I was 
eLul, And it was only to hand it on to him ! 
lint this can’t be tiue ! It can’t ! I must be 
'■heamiiig. Liesa, tell me tliat I’m dreaming. 

bir.sA : You are not dreaming, Gustav. I've 
bnished now. Once I was tangled up in the net, 

11 was hopeless. Sander 's demands became more 
and more insistent. And I — only loved you. 

Gustav : Loved me? 

Lilsa ; It was only' because I loved you. Can’t 
\ou imagine what it meant to a woman to love 
<1 man to distraction, and to have no choice but 
t ithcr to deceive him, or to lose him and— and 
destroy him ? Not simply kill him, but destroy 
him absolutely and finally for ever. All his work 
all he had done — all he longed for — and all 
die future he had brrilt up for himself. I went on 
iiiy knees- before Sander, and I begged and 
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implored him. And he just laughed at me. 
(Pause.) Oh, God ! How I hated myself ! 

Gustav : And this has gone on for years ! 

Liesa : I felt I could bear it no longer. I knew 
when Sander walked in the woods — I’d often 
met him there — and you had forgotten your 
pistol. It all seemed so simple. It was the one 
way out. (Pause ; then quiclh) I shot him in the 
back of tlie head — fiom C[uite close — and he 
never made a sound. Then I felt slightly sick, 
and very tired, and — and almost happy. 

Gustav : He died too easily ! 

Liesa : That’s all. I hid his note-case, and the 
other things, so as to put the police ofF the scent, 
and I woie your glo\es so as not to leave fingci- 
prints I though I 1 ivas lieing elev'er. I could have 
sworn I brought the gloves hack with me, but I 
must have dropped one of them. 

[A pause, as Gustav sili motionless. 

Gustav ! 

fGusi.w makt’^ no ng«. 

(Emphasising each itord) I am glad that I kilhcl 
him. 

[Gusiav looks up, his eyes staring uildly. 
Gustav : So am I. But he got off too lightly. 

[Gustav’s fingers claw the table as his passion and 
madness shake him. 

He should have been torn limb liom limb ; hi' 
eyes should have been gouged out ; his tongiu 
should have been tom out by tlje roots. Ih’ 
should have been put like a squiirel in a drum, 
to run and run until he spat oui Ins lungs bit 
by bit, and his heart burst through his iibs. The 
Bend ! 

[Gustav’s hands drop by his sides, and he looks 
vacantly in front of him. 

Liesa (quietly) ; Gustav, Sander is dead ! 
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(JcsTAV : Yes, he’s dead. (Rifes and speaks almost 
calmly) Liesa, you’ve got to get away I’ll take 
cvcr\ thing on myself. 

[Liesa rises. 

I’m finished, anyhow. (Ur^mi’ her) Go, at once, 
vihile there’s still time. They may be here at any 
moment. 

I.irsA : No, dear, I’m not going. (Backing auay 
Jim him, and kneeling on the sofa ) 

fJnsiAV (urgenth) . Rut \ou can’t stay here — you 
must go. They’ll catch you, too, and then . . . 
Don’t you understand ■* One slip, one w'ord 
w’ong, and you'd be lost. 

LirsA (quietly) : 1 killed Sander. 

GtsTAv: But they don’t know that; they’ll 
think it was me. 

Liesa I firmlj) : I killed Sander. 

Gisiav : You're — you're not going to confess ? 
Liesa • Yes. 

CltTSiAV (holding her hands) : But you mustn't — 
\ou can’t. For iny sake sou can't Do you think 
that’s any help to me ’ I’m done — I’m finished ; 
nothing will help me. 

Liesa : I know, and that’s why I’m staying. 

Gustav (appealingly) • But, Liesa, dear, be 
stnsible. Why should theyr catch both of us ? 

Liesa : They won’t. They’re not going to catch 
you. Isn’t that true? 

Gustav (quietly) : Yes. But that's all the more 
nason why you should go. 

I ILSA : No, Gustav, dear, we’ve always done 
everything together, and I can’t leave you now. 
I must stay and face diis with you. 

f'USTAV ; No, no, not this. Not this. (He sinks 
hi to the sofa, and buries his head in her lap.) 
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Lie&a : Why not ? It needs no sacrifice. What 
would be left for me here, without you ? How 
could I five on by myself? 

Gustav (crying) : But, Licsa — my litdc Liesa. I 
want you to i^o on living. 

Liesa (shahing her head) : We’ve all got to die 
some time. 

Gustav . Yes, sooner or later. 

Liesa : Does it matter il it’s a little sooner ? 
[Pauie. 

Gustav (qmellv : Perhaps not. (He stls up, and 
wipes lu\ eyes.) Wc aie only poor, haunted crea- 
tures --haunted by death from the moment ol 
our birth ; stuinblnig till vve trip and lall ; tii]) 
over a pm — or a glove. And, when W'e fall, th.it 
is the end. Oh, God aliove, il You exist, have 
You no power against the gods of caith ? If 
You exist, why do You kill the tiulh .’ (Shouting 
Oh, God, why rage against Youtself 

Liesa (so/lly^ • Gustav, the blame is mine, not 
God’s. He loves us, and is ineicilul. 

Gustav (loudlv) : Then let Him show His mercy 
(Suddenly afraid) Liesa, is there no escape ? 

Lies.a : You mean — can we run away ? 

Gusiav (sighs) ; No. I can’t do that, and there's 
no sense in it. 

Liesa : Perhaps iheic’s .still a chance. (Rising 
The glove— the police may miss the clue. 

Gustav (rising, and going to table) : But it’s got 
my initials on it. (Picks up the glove.) Look- 
“ G. B.” They can’t miss that. With thow 
initials, they’re bound to think of me. (iMys il 
glove on the table again ) 

Liesa : Then — ^why the delay ? Why haven ' 
they come ? 
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Gi’^tav : I don’t know — unless Heimberger 
Diade a mistake. And yet he couldn’t have. He 
<i,Lid a glove — a man’s glove. (Pause.) Wail ! 
hat’s the time? {Looking at dock) Yes — the 
(Pointing) The wireless news. It will be 
on in a moment. 

j G ustav goes up and switches on the wirdess. 

The witdess begins. An organ n placing softly. 
J.iisA ; Gustav, let me stand beside you. May 
I hold your hand ? 

[GtTSTAV holds out Ins hand, and LirsA takes it. 
'I hry stand side by side, in jiont oj the uireless, 
!t lilting. 

The music ceases. 

I love you, Gustav — only you. 

(’■vsTAV ; And I love you. 

[After a moment’s ddny, the Voice of the An- 
nouncer is heard. 

Aoicf, : This is the Morning News Service, 
leather Foi coast for to-day: easterly winds 
.I'ld bright in most places, but sonic rain or 
sieit is expected on high ground later. 

l.iisA (as the Voice goes on) : Oh, why can’t he 
liiirry up 

Gusiav (patting her shoulder) : Steady ; steady. 

\ oiCE : \Vc arc a.sked to announce that the SLx- 
J)ay Bicycle Race, which begins at the Stadium 
this evening, will start at eight-thirty and not at 
tight o’clock as previously adeertised. (Pause.) 
I’he Sandei Murder. 

[Gustav and Liesa stand tense. 

An important discovery was made yesterday. A 
plove was found near the scene of the crime, and 
the police consider that it has a direct connection 
'lith the case. They have every hope that the 
'uystery will shortly be cleared up. An arrest is 
rvpected almost immediately. . . . That is all 
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the news this morning. In a few minutes we are 
going over to the studio, to hear a concert of 
popular music. 

Liesa ihopelcs^h) : Well, it’s finished ! Tliev 
shouldn't be long in coming now. [Moves sloiilr 
down right.) 

[The interval signal is hard. 

Gustav / i/fAr up the pistol, puts it in his podil, 
and then speaks with a strange calm. 

Gu.siav (going up to her) : Come, dear, we ai" 
going to sleep. Liesa, little sweetheart, I am 
tired — terribly tired. 

[Gustav tahs Liesa ’s ann. 

[Leading her towaids the hedioom door) Come, my 
darling. 

I P/ear the door, Liesa stops and hesitates. 

Liesa, you’ie coming with me, aren’t you ? 

[Liesa clings to him and sobs, and then they both 
go into the bedroom. 

For a moment or two only the wireless interval 
signal IS audible. 

Suddenly Liesa cries out in ttrror. 

Liesa [off) : No, no ! I can’t ! Gustav, don’t ' 
Gus 

[A shot rings out, and a moment later it is Jollowi d 
by a second shot. 

The interval signal has slopped, and immediate!', 
the Announcers Voice is heard again. 

Voice : We have just been asked to make a 
further announcement regarding the Sander 
Murder Case. The owner of the leather glove 
which was found in the woods, has now been 
traced. He lost the glove more than a week ago, 
and the police are satisfied that he had nothing 
to do with the crime. The concert will follow 
at once. 
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[There is a knock on the door at the back. The 
knock is repeated, and then an Old Woman’s 
Voice is heard. 

Woman’s Voice [shouting loudly, off) : Liesa ! 

[She knocks again. 

Licsa ! Are you in ? It’s Mother Mertens. 

[The Announcer's Voice is heard. 

\ i )1CE : This is the Studio Orchestra. 

Woman’s Voice (off) : What’s that 

\’uiCE ; We are beginninsr our concci t with the 

march, “ Radetzky,” by Johann Strauss. 

Woman’s Voice [thouling, off) : All right, Mr. 
Bcrgmann. It's only your gIo\e. I took it by 
mistake yesterday. I expect you’te been need- 
■iig it. 

(J noollen glove, similar to the one on the table, 
I onus through the leitir-ho\, and luui'^i as if eaught 
bv the flap. 

The opening bars of the " Radetzh Manh ” crash 
out from the winliw, and as the ynjid air n-echoes 
through the deserted room, into ithich (hi uiys of the 
moining sun are now sttearniiig llmiugh the window, 
iUi 
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ACT I 


SCENE I 

SiFNE The hlrary of BIA^C1I^ Oldham’s 
hau<!e in KmJUhridiie, London S' FI 3 It is lite 
spritiii, and the lirm is about six thirh p in 

The room is mil furtiishd, caipelid and rurtainid 
It IS an ‘"old" room and difimleh I duardian, 
hud in, and intimate I dud uitli J imily things, but 
trprcsstie of a uoman uith disci minatior and taste 

A door doun R (actors ) to hill and stalls An 
oval itindou L uilli htatx ciotains itliich can be 
drawn across Then ate the us lal ihairs, chester- 
Jiild, limps, and main Jlohirs—the fireplace is 
massed iiith thm for it is spring Thi fireplace is C 
back and on iillur side are hookshelits reaching 
almost to till ciiling Tiny an jillid uith many 
liather-baiked books ithtch ar Jor the most part, 
old law looks 7 /n hati not bun opcnid for yiars 
On till mantd an intimati Jamily ” things 
photographs, rniniatuns, etc *1 tiUphone is on a 
small table to the L , and a rather loitly old dists 
back L 

At the rise of the curtain luo budge tables occupy 
the centre of the roan On Host an ncintly used 
packs of cards, scorns, pincils ash-tiays, etc — all 
rather disarranged There has ohiiously bicn bridge 
going on here The curtain nsis on Hestfr, a 
middle-aged maid, uho is in the process of tidying 
the room, folding card-tables, etc The door L opens 
and Tony enters 

Tony is twenty-four fair, attractive, restless, 
weak, but with charm He is extiemily nervy, jerky, 
and appears to be under a digrie of tension, which he u 
endeavouring to cuitr up under an assurmd air of 
banter He carru s a copy of the “ tveimg Standard ” 
He enters the room as though not expecting anyone to 
be there He assumes a casual manner on finding 
Hesfer 



Tony {casually) : Oh, hullo, Hester. 

Hester (buy with card-tables) • Good evening, 
Mr. Ton>. I didn’t hear you come in. 

Tony {his speech is jerkv) • Had my key. What’s 
been going on here The old girls been fighting 
over the cards again ? 

Hester : The mistress had a few in to bridge 
this afternoon Thev plaved m here, but thc> 
had tea in the drawing-room 

Tony : Oh {Bntjh) I see. 

[He automaiicalh glances through the “ Evening 
Standard." He looks up 

Where is mothei ? 

Hester . She’s gone round to the bridge club, 
sir with one or two of them that were here. It’s 
to fix up about some charity “ do ” they’re 
having there next week. 

Tony {resuming his paper) ; Good Lord ! Another 
one ? 

Hester You see, sir, she’s on the committee 
It’s to raise monc> for some “ Home,” I think 
she said 

Tony • Oh Borstal or something, I suppose ' 

Hesttr . Something like that, I expert, sir 
She won’t be long She wants to be here when 
Mr. Kim arrives. 

Tony : Yes, of course {Casually) What train’s 
he coming on ? Do you know ’’ 

Hfster . He’s motrring down with some other 
young gentleman from Rugby His trunk came 
this morning It’ll be mce having him back. 

Tony : Yes [Continuing with his paper) Oh . . 
er . . . by the way, Hester ... I won’t be dining 
at home to-night. 

Hester . Oh, sir > Mr. Kirn’ll be so disap- 
pointed You’re his favourite. You know that, 
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Mr. Tony. Mr. and Mrs. David are coming too, 
and everything . . . 

Tony (vaguely irritated) ; Yes, I know, but . . . 
(he folds the “ Evening Standard ”)...! have to 
go out. 

IIesilr (a little repraungh) : Your mother was 
expecting you to stay in I’ve laid for you. 

I’oNY (blandh) : Er . . . get me a whisky and 
soda, will you, Hester ^ Tve got a foul head. 
HrsTFR (a little hisitanl and appiehensiie) : Yes, 
sii, but . , . would you like sonic aspirin ? 

I’ONY : It’s not that kind of a head. 

[She looks at him for a moment, aud is about to go 
to the dour whin the Jnmt-door bill img':. It can be 
jainlly heard in this room. 

Better see who that is hrst. 

Hester : Yes, sir. 

[She goes out. 

Tony lights a cigarette with shaky fingers. He 
siiddtnly droops, tie sits rfoicii nti'i runs ins hands 
through his hair. 

To.ny (a little detperateh) : Oh, God ! 

[He sits j., iL'tird, hu head in his hands. Hester 
returns. 

Hester (from the door) : Lady Maddo.x is calling, 
.sir. 

[Tony sits up, dully. Ijnpa Maddox’s voice 
is heard through t'e domway 
Linda (off) : It’s all light, Hester. I’ll wait for 
her. 

Hester (half off) : Yes, my ladv. 

Linda (coming into the room)'. Oh! It’s you, 
Tony' ? 

[Linda Maddox is a gaunt i\ oman of forty-eight. 
She is well, but ronrenlionally, dressed. She u the 
only sister of the late Henry Oldham (Tony’s 
father). She and Tony are mutual irritants. 





Tony {with an effort at charm) : Good afternoon, 
Aunt Linda. Ei . . mother’s out at present 

Linda I know Hav e you any objection to in\ 
waiting for her ^ 

Tony : None in the hast. Won’t vou sit down ’ 
fS'/jf dots ro, commencing to drait off her glover, as 
tj to slay 

Cigarette ^ {Offirmg her otu fiom Ins case ) 

Linda . No, thank you 

ToNt {snapping case) 'Course not I luigot Do 
vou mind . . mine ^ 

Linda Not at ..11 

Tuny (h ith great snicasm) I hat's i ot one of th( 
viees in me to wliiih you object ^ 

Linda {turning in her ihair, and looking at htni) 
You look as thoucli \ou had Intn practising 
them all ' AMiat hate you been doing to 
yoursi If ’ 

Tony {lounging tnsolenili} Living with a black 
woman iii Ciajiham, Aunt Linda 

hitiXiA {tiilJlj) I bhoildn’l b( at all siiipnscd 
1 ONY • No ■’ 

Linda No 

Tony I’m soiiy to disappoint you 

[She looks at him scathingly, and ihangcs tin 
subject 

Linda : I cami over hei" borrow something 
from your mothci J\ot to dnciiss your idiocies 
I want hci to lend me a cockiail shaker she’s 
got. 

Tony {amused) Going a little gay, aren’t you i 
[Linda ir irritated 

But . . I congratulati you ' You’re coming out, 
aren’t you ' Alter all these years ' 

[Tony regaids her uUh amusement. 
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"iou always pet away with somc^thin^, don’t 
\ou, Aunt Linda? (He lounges on the sofa.) 
Livin^ is so expensive. (Speculatively) I wish 1 had 
that art ! 

Linda : Don’t be so rude 

Tony (continuing in the same tone) ; Do ... all 
\our friends lock up the spoons when vou call f 

Linda (turning, and addnsung him) : I suppose 
you think it’s ilcver to say Uiintts like that, Tony ? 

Tony (laughing, and more rasih ) : Just m\ fun, 
.uintie deal ! Just niv fun ! r\c gjot a tremendous 
sensq of fun ! 

Linda : You’d never speak to me like that, if 
tour poor dear father was alive ! 

Tony : It . . . must be very toiitth on v'oii, 
\unt Linda, no loiu’cr havintt a “ bit; bi other ” 
to stand up for }ou 

Linda : Your mother's broiiErht you up all 
wiontr I You’ve betn completelv spoiled, Tony. 
David IS the only one of you thiit is any ijood ! 
Tony : Oh, come. Aunt Linda 1 

fHESTrK. entas with nhisky and soda siphon. 
She places them on the drink table. 

Oh . . . thanks, Hester. 

[He crosses, and pours himself out a “ double." 
I.INDA watches him, ditapptovingly. 

(To Linda) Perhaps you’ll join me in this? 
Linda ; It’s dismistinw, at your age. 

[Tony lossa off the drink. 

That won’t get you anv where ! 

Tony : Have one ? Tlierc’s no charge ! 

Linda (genuinely puzzled) : Why are you like 
this, Tony ? 

Tony : Like what ? 

Linda (disgustedly) : You’re a fine example for 
Kim, I must say. Your mother will be very glad 
to have him home. 



Tony : Meaning . . . I’m not much use to her 

Linda ; You don’t deserve a good home. You’d 
be better out of this house altogether, Tonj 
You’re a very bad influence ! 

Tony : I’m beginning to feel rather picturesque 
I don’t tliink am one has ever called me “ an 
influence ” before. 

Linda : Is this all you learned at Oxford ^ Whv 
don’t you get a steady job ^ 

Tony (a little shaken, but still with bravado) 
I’m . . . quite happy ' 

Linda [disgust edh) ■ Ilappv ' No one is happy 
unless he’s achieved somcfliing. 

Tony : Ah . . but I ve achieved quite a lot 

I got vtrv dnink last night, Aunt Linda, on 
four and siv ' 

Linda : Of com sc, you’ic impossililc 

Tony : You couldn’t do it [laughs) . unless 
you fumbled Irv it some timi You’d have 
achieved somethin'' [Relenting, and crossing to 
her, patting her sliouldtr as he crosses to door R ) Pool 
old auntie. Will you excuse me ’’ I have to go 
and dress. 

Linda Some other debauch, I suppose ' 

Tony [making J or door) : Yes, dear I’m goI.i'? 
dow n to Lmiehouse to smoke ofjium ! 

\He moves to the door, and Blanche comes in. They 
almost collide. 

[To Blanche) Oh ! Hullo, mother. Aunt 
Linda’s here Simply champing at the bit for 
you. She’s got a secret ! 

Blanche [putting her hand on his shoulder and 
scrutinising his face) Where are you going, 
dear 

Tony [affectionately) : To a knitting circle, 
darling, in the South Kensington Museum ! 
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[He goes out, gaily. Blanche turns and looks after 
him. She u vaguely vLorned. Blanche Oldham is 
Jorty-nine. She nears an afternoon Jrock, and hat. 
She IS a vague, charming person, with a great sin- 
cerity underneath. She is lery sure, leally. 

Bi ANCHF {turning to Linda, and coming into the 
r.oin) ; I didn’t know you wcie comma; o\,er, 
Linda 

I INDA {extiemely irritated) I’m rather sorry that 
Tdid 

Blanche : OIi ? Why, dear ^ 

Linda : Tony has been so unbearably rude to 
me. 

Blanche Oh (9/ie turns and looks at tie closed 
door) Oh, vou mustn't mind loin, Linda 
[\Ituh more cheerfully, and off her gloies) 

lie’s always niakiiit; thin.,s out lo lx woise than 
they ai e . . . W hy ■* V\ hat thd he say ’ 

Linda {baldly ) He said he n as tjoinij down to 
Limehouse to smoke opium ' 

[Blanche looks at her She gucs a relieved little 
laugh 

Blanche • That’s not tude, dear That’s funny ' 
01 course he isn’t ! He alvvavs talks like that. 
He , . . just loses . . to be spectacular ' 

Linda ■ Well ... if he were my boy, Blanche, I 
should be very worried about him. 

[Blanche looks at her. She is a little worried 
Blanche {kindly) Well, he isn’t, is he, dear ? 
Oh, I hope I can trust in\ own family, Linda. 
{Qyate cheerfully, and meaning it.) I’ve brought 
them up for the last ten ycais, all on my 
own. 

Liijda : That’s what I mean ! 

Blanche {laughing) : Really, Linda, they’re my 
family. 

Linda : David’s different. But, then, he’s more 
hke the Oldhams ' 
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Blanche {patiently) Oh, David has done very 
well , but ou mustn’t be hard on 1 ony He s 
a totally different temperament 
Linda Well, 1 suppose it’s none of my busiiu ss 
Blanche No, dear 

Lind\ \(s Well what I leally came in 
here for was to bonow somethin!; from you 
Blanche Oh ^ 

Linda I \a aiit y ou to Ici'd me i coc ktail shake r 

1 knou y oil’s e c;ot one I’se see a it 

Blanchi Yes, I base I'se t>ot two \n eiltl 

metal thine,, and a lovely n's\ enstally one 

Linda I hat’s the one I mean 

Bi SNCiir Teiiis oise it to me, for my list 

birthdai 

Linda Oh {Rather set hack ) 1 did I’t ktieiw he 
{j.avc It to yeiu I thiuk peihaps I’d hettci not 
liase It, then 

[Blani III i>els up, and iinwi h the I ill 
Blanche 1 don’t think I ony will mind 
Linda That’s not what 1 meant 
Blanchi Hester shall i;et it foi son [Ritmn- 
mg to chair) Then aie six (glasses lh.^t l>o with 
It , you’d belter have those ton 

Linda It’s sers kind of you, Blanche 

Bianciid Rubbish ' I wish you could have 
been here with us all lo-inght David and 
Judith are coming 

Linda Yes, I know I’m sorry to miss Kim s 
home-eoming, and Dasnd and Judith, but the 
Howards are going back to the country to- 
morrow I thought I’d better give them cock 
tails. I feel they’ll expect it 
Blanche • Sherry’s much easier. 

Linda {ignoring this, and continuing) • I thought 
I’d give them side-cais They aie . . . called 
. . . “ side-cars,” aren’t they ■’ 
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BrANCHE : That’s right, dear. Side-cars. 

Linda {tentatively) ; Now . . . what exactly is in a 
side-car . . . exactly ? 

Blanche {laguely) : Oh . . . just . . . just . , . 
tilings . . . and . . . and . . . lots of jce. . . . 

I iNDA : Oh. 

[Hester enters. 

Hesier : You rang, madam ? 

lliANCiir, ; Yes, Hester. I want you to W'rap up 
my best cocktail shaker and glasses, and put 
them dll in a box loi Lady Maddox. 

llrsTER : Yes, madam. (She tnaLs to go.) 
Bianche : Thank you. And, oh, Hester. . . . 
[HrsTER hesitates. 

Just write down the n.imes of all the things 
Mr. Tony puts into sidc-cais on a piece of paper, 
.iiid . . . and . . . slip it into the box foi Lady 
.Maddox. 

•. Certaudy, madam. 

[She goes out, 

Blanche (to Linda) : You will be careful of 
them, won’t you, Linda? They’ic such pretty 
'incs. 

i.iNDA : Of course. Thank you very much for 
them, Blanche. 

jIlanche (nlaxing) : Such an alternoon here ! 
lA’eryoiie quanelled so hoiiibly. I hate it w'hen 
<hcy do It in my house. Biidgc can be a most 
unpleasant game. 

Linda {laughing) : Why do you play so much, 
ihen ? 

Blanche : Oh, I don’t know, dear. One has to 
do something, and . . . well . . it’s good for your 
brain. 

laNDA ; Oh. 

Lp 
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Blanche {laughing) : I’m not nearly as bad as 
I was. I don’t think I’ll ever really be a card 
player. Still) I only lost thirty shillings to-day— 
and that was nay paitnei’s fault. She simply 
would not lead out her trumps. {Suddenly'^ 
What’s the time, dear { That clock’s never 
right. 

Linda {glancing at ha wn^f watch) ; Twenty to 
seven. 

Blanche {starling up) : Oh ! Good heavens ! 
Then it is right. Kim should be here any 
minute, lie said half past six. I hope they’re all 
right in that car ! They will go so fast, and 
there are so many more accidents nowadays. 

Linda : Of course he’s all right. {Pause.) Now 
that he is going to be at home, Blanche, I only 
hope you are not going to let him go about with 
Tony too much. . . . 

[Blanche has risen and crossed to desk. She turns 
Blanche : Why not, dear ? They’re brothers. 
Linda {significantly) ; Yes. 

Blanche {dismissing mieifircnce) : Kim can 
make his own friends. He’s got lots. The problem 
will be for later on, and what he wants to do 
Though we’re not bothering about that until 
the summer holidays are over. There will be 
time enough then to think about it all. We’re 
going to the cottage for a bit, and then wc may 
go over to France. Le Touquet, or somewhere. 
It would be fun for them. 

Linda : All of you ? 

Blanche : Well, Kim and I, and . . . Tony 
I hope. Mary Lou will probably come with us 

Linda : Mary Lou 

Blanche : Why not? She’s often been or 
holidays with us. 

Linda : I know. 
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Blanche : Don’t you like that cliild, Linda ? 
I almost feel as though she were my own 
daughter. Why, I’ve mothered her for years ! 
Linda : I never understood why you took so 
much trouble. 

Blanche : I never had a daughter, Linda, and 
her mother was my best friend. Besides, being 
an orphan isn’t much fun, with only that silly 
old Dick Acton for a guardian. She’s an attrac- 
tive mite. 

Linda {grudgingly) : W'ell . . . she’s original. 
Blanche : Yes, isn’t she ? {In quieter mood) 
1 wish her parents could see her now. Poor 
darlings. Seventeen years since the Lusitania. 
There's the tragedy of death, Linda. They’ll 
never know how charming she is. (Sighs.) 
I wish Harry could see his boys. 

Linda ; Kim and she seem great friends ! 
Blanche (happily) : Always have been. 

Linda : Well . . . don’t let them get beyond you ! 
Blanche : Good heavens ! I'hej ’re just school 
boy and girl. 

Linda (with faint disapproval) : Now, I hear she’s 
lakea a new flat on her own. 

Blanche : Yes. It’s the diickicst little place. 
[Laughs.) In Chelsea. .She’s just at that stage. 
Linda ; Um. Well. I don’t suppose you did very 
nuich to dissuade her. Sometimes, Blanche . . . 
I looks at Blanche and turns away, and shrugs) 

. . . oh . . . well . . . 

Blanche : Oh, I know it sounds odd to us, but 
she’s quite safe there with Nanny. They all do 
it now. After all, she’s nearly eighteen. She’s 
lovkig it. She writes, and paints, and . . . and 
. . . does dabbly things. 

Linda : And nothing seriously, I suppose ? 
Blanche : She’s very clever ! She get’s that from 
her American mother. 



Linda : I see. 

Blanche : We were very much the same. Oh, 

I think it’s far better for young people to h 
independent. 

Linda : Don’t be so ridiculous ! Did you live in 
a flat at eighteen, with an old woman whom 
you could twist round your little finger ? 
Blanche : No, dear. I had parents . . . but . . . 
{she smiles — in the past) I did other things, 1 
remember staying out all night once . . . (lauglu'i 
. . . and didn’t I get it in the morning. 

[The door flies open and Kim comes in. lie is a 
slight, fair boy, frank and charming. He might k 
anything between eighteen and twenty. He comes in 
flushed and excited, rather overwhelming Bi.anciif, 
with the force of his welcome. He wears a motoring 
coat and scarf. Blanche rises, excitedly, on hi\ 
entrance. 

Kim : Hullo ! ! ! Mother, dailing ! {Rushes to 
her.) Here I am ! 

Blanche ; Darling I I {Enihraciug him) Lovelv ! 
Lovely ! 

Kim {excitedly) : flomc for good, this time ! 
Blanche ; I was Ijegiiiniiig to worry. You said 
half past six. Look who’s here. {Indicating Linda.'; 
Kim {laughs at fur) : Hullo, Aunt Linda. {Crosses 
to her.) How arc you ? {Kisses her, boyishly.) 

Linda ; I’m very well {disentangles herself), but 
. . . don’t be quite so overwhelming. 

Kim : Sorry. (Laughs.) We came in like stink- 
where we could ! Did sixty most of the way. 
Blanche : "Villain ! Wliat did I tell you ? 
Where’s your friend ? Won’t he come in ? 

Kim ; Darling, he’s half across London by now. 
Oh . . . {he turns to Ianda excitedly) . . . it's just 
grand to be here. 

Linda : Aren’t you sorry your schooldays arc- 
over ? 
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Ki’i No, I don’t think so {More stnously) Oh 
you mean . . “ 1 he happiest days of my 
li(r ” ^ They’re not really, ^ou know, Aunt 

I inda I’m sick of hart boaids and stone floors ' 

] ook at all tht se comfortable chairs, and 
cnrpeU ' No, I’m not sorry, I’m ^lad ' Glad to 
1) home (he snules al Bi a.nc iir exultantly) 

wuhjOM ' 

III \NGIIF (phaud) ko'i’ll miss ■^our friends 

kiM Oh, I’ll miss some of tlif blokes, but I can 
o and sta'y with th<m whin I leel like a hit of 
toiintrt, and this tan ((uii and stas with me 
when the^ ftcl like a liil of town, can t they ■’ 

I I \NCHE Of coin se 

I INDA {rtsintt, and drautng on liet ^loics) Well, I 
ilnnk I’ll be iroinif I ma\ iinc; )ou later, 
1 lanche 

Llanche . Ves, deal 

[Hester enttrs utl/i a pared, a kick ts the 
rocktail shaker and glasses 

Hesilr Iht shakti, in\ lad\ 

Linda {crossing to eloor, and ted mg pored) Thank 

><ni, Ilistci 

[Ilrsrrp stands m door, leaiting 

Bai'ini'/iarftf «t Bexmiii ) 77/oiswhit I came 
1 >1 ' (To K. 1 M, /rom euioss the room just before she 
"oes through the door) Now that \ou are home, 
don’t be a woii\ to \oui mollu r Good-bye 

\fshc goes 01 1, and Hisilr closes the door Kim 
and Bl\nchi stand resardum each other They 
laugh Kim at Linda’s nlnaling figure, Blanche 
for the sheer joy of haiing him home 

Kim Pool old I inda ' Thi \e iis alter hci not ' 
W’hat’s she qot away with this tune ‘ 

bLANCHF My new rocktail sliakei 

Kim ■ What’s she iioinj^ to do with that Shake 
up her Ovaltine ^ 



Blanche : She’s got some rather smart people 
for dinner, and she’s giving them cocktails. 
Poor Linda ! She means well. 

Kim : She’s just a nosy old woman, and you 
know it. 

Blanche • Oh, darling ! Naughty ! Are you 
pleased to sec •) our mother. 

Kim {embracing her, with a terrific squeeze) 
Doesn’t it feel like it ^ 

Bianche : Painfully ' But I like to hear you 
say it. Oh, we’ve got such a lot to talk about ' 

Kim : You can come and sit on my bed. 
Blanciif {nodding happily) : You’re looking 
very well. 

Kim ; I’m fine. You look lovely, darling, iii 
that frock. 

Blanche {pleased) : Do you like it ^ Oh, I’m 
very well, dear. {Suddenly, after a flight pause) 
I’ve got a surprise for you. 

Kim : Have you ? What ? 

Blanche : Mary Lou’s coming to dinner ! 
Kim {briefly) : I know. 

Blanche ; How ... do you know ? 

Kim : She told me in a letter yesterday. 

Blanche . Oh. {She looks at him.) Do ... do 
. . . you write to each other . . often . . . then ’ 
Kim : Pretty often. {Laugh at her.) We’ve written 
to each other just about every day this term 
We promised we would. 

Blanche {after a moment's pause) : What a lot 
of notepaper ! {She dumisses it, and moves to sofa 1 
I suppose I have to pay for all that ! {Jokingly j 
Kim {vaguely dif appointed in her) : Oh, mother 
Blanche : Darling, I don’t mind ! 

[There is a quiet moment between them. They both 
sit on the sofa. 
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It’s lovely having you home again, darling. Oh, 
so lovely ! You can have a nice holiday, and 
then ... we must think . . . what we are going 
to .. to ... do with your life ! You see . . . 
we’ll have to find some sort of . . of . . . pigeon- 
hole you’ll fit into, won’t we ? 

Kim . I don’t tlunk I want my life to have a 
luhber band round it, and be put in a pigeon- 
hole just yet I . . . {laughs) . . want some fun ! 

[She looks at him ihnughtfully for a moment. Then 
suddenly : 

Blanche . I . . (she makes to git up) . . . must 

go and dress for dinner 
[The door opens, and Tony comes in. Blanche 
IS just about to leave the room 
Tony (cheerfully, and more controlhd) Hullo ' So 
vou’ve arrived, have you ’’ 

Kim : Yes. Hullo. 

Blanche (to Tony) You were naughty to 
Linda, dear She was so hurt. 

Tony (patting her) . Soiry, sweetheart > I hope 
\ou apologised nicely for me 

iiLANCHE : Well . . . 

Tony : But you apologise so nicely, darling. 

Bianche : I did what I could, but . . . don’t 
do It again, dear. It only m.xkcs things difficult. 

Tony : Sorry. (Meaning it) I’m sorry. (Pats her.) 
Really. 

Blanche : All right, darling (She takes one look 
of his nervy, siraimd young face, sighs, and goes to 
tilt door.) Your father nevei liked hei, either. . . 

[She laughs, and goes out. 

Tony (crossing to Kim) : How are you ? 

Kim . I’m fine It’s grand to be home. 
foNY : Yes. (Slight pause ) I suppose . . it is 
[They regard each other. 
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Kim : You’re . . . looking pretty ghastly. Wlnt 
on earth have you been doing? 

Tony : Me ? (Carelessly) Nothing. Why ? 

Kim : Just that you look like death warmed up. 

Tony (laughs shoilh) : You’ie getting as bad a' 
Linda. Thank God she's gone ' Told her I had 
to go upstairs and dress l’\c been sitting up in 
the bathroom reading last week’s A(ws oj I' 
World (Looks at Ins uatch ) I’ve got to go lan 
soon Sorry, but I won’t be here for the fatted 
calf. You’ll have to fix that with mother for mi 
(He u speaking jerkily, attd pnder strain ) Nice to 
have you home again, kid Nice to have that 
fresh face of yours aiound. I suppose . . . (looks 
at him) ... I should envy you it ' 

Kim (puzzl(d) You . . . need a holiday, or 
something. \\hy don’t you get out ol town for i 
few weeks. 

Tony Yes. I do. (Rialising it) C.in’t just yet, 
though, (riien, with some bravado) Don’t worry 
about me. I’m all light 

Kim But . . . but I do worry about you. 
Tony (irritated) . A\ ell . . . don’t ! 

[Tony crosses to drink table, and helps himself to a 
second whisky and soda Kivi watches him, sligkth 
concerned. 

Kim ; Tony ? (Tony turns ) What’s the matter ’ 
You’re . . . you’re ... all to pieces . . . (HalJ 
laughing, half apprehensive) You . . . you . . . 
haven’t murdered anyone ... or anything, have 
you ? 

Tony (with a short lavgK) : No, why^ 

Kim : I don’t know . . . but you’re such a fool, 
you know. I never know what you won’t do 
next. 

Tony (briefly) • I shouldn’t woriy if I were you 
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[There is a pause, and Tony lookr at him. 

Look here, Kim ! Can I talk to you ^ 

Kfm Well, of course ! What is it ^ 

loNY [almost musingly) • After all, )ou are my 
only lirother Oiiecan’ttounl David (Jod knows 
iiow he happened in this family ' [Thin suddenly) 
How old aie you, Kim'* 

kiM . Eifjhtccn, but Fm pittu old. really. 

Tony • \ls [Laughs shnrlly ) I know you aie 
^ on look so d.imned iiinoceiil \oii'r( .i L,ood 
kid, Kim I micsb Aunt Linda was iilIu I’m 
1 ot much i^ood ' 

[He IS a little emotional. 

Kim: Don’t talk lot ' What’s on your mind? 
'i ou can tell me 

loNY [quietly) . \ou remember Helen Caistor, 
don’t \ou ■’ A girl \ou drove down one night 
1 om Oxford, because I got pickled. 

Kim : Yes 

Tuny . I don’t believe I ever thanked you for 
ihdt, did I ? 

Kim (Horned) 1 hat's all i ight 

Tony [suddenly, and iiith considtiahle emotion) . 
Oh, God ' 

[He gets up, and ualks over to tlu mantel He 
almost breaks doitn, and his shoulders shake He 
turns round, very oveniioughl. 

Kim [alarmed) Tony ■’ Tony what u the 
■natter'’ W’hat's happened’ {Crosses to him) 
Don’t, lony. . . . Don’t 

loNY [gulping whisky) Soiiv I’ll ... be all 
light in a minute . . . 

Kim What is it ^ 

1 ONv [stoiily, and with dilibiratioii) You see . . 
Helen and I . . have been living together 

We’re ... [he laughs) . . . lov ers 
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Kim {relieved) : Oh . . . {Pause : and then tenta- 
tively) You . . . you . . . mean you go and . . . 
sleep . . . there ? 

Tony {with a bitter little laugh) : Yes. You see, we 
thought we couldn’t find much “ fun ” in any- 
one but ourselves . . . but . . . {Shrugs.) 

Kim {awed) : Does . . . does mother know any- 
thing about this ? 

Tony : Of course not ! Don’t be a bloody fool ! 

Kim {after a pause) : You’re . . . you’re taking ar. 
awful risk . . . aren’t y'ou, Tony ? 

Tony : You’ve got to take risks if you want a 
thing very badly. 

Kim : But . . . why arc you so shattered ? It’s not 
such a very awful thing that you’ve done, is it ? 

Tony {slowly and deliberately) : We’ve done . . . 
just about every'thing there is to do, Kim, 
to ... “ get a kick out of life. . . .” 

Kim {baffled) : Oh . . . where do you . . . ? 

[Tony Jiiigers his glass. 

Tony : A sort of studio place. We rent it. 

Kim {lamely) : Isn’t . . . isn’t . . . that very 
expensive ? 

Tony {casually) : Oh, we share. We took it from 
some friends of hers , . . Sylvester. It’s neai 
Holland Park. {With a sudden fierce intensity) 
I loathe the sight of the place ! 

Kim {bewildered) ; How . . . how . . . long have 
you been doing this ? 

Tony : ’Bout three months now. But . . . but 
I can’t go on. 

Kim : You don’t want to . . . get married ? 

Tony {looks at him penetratingly) : Married ? 
{Then violently) Good God, no ! I’ll never gel 
married. Besides, she is married. 

Kim : Oh. 
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Tony : That’s not the trouble. I’m glad she is. 
It's a let-out. That’s why I had to tell you all this 
to-night. Her husband gets home to-morrow, 
lie’s one of these naval blokes, and I’ve got to 
finish this to-night, for good and all. . . . 

Kim {shrewdly) ; Can . . you do that ? 

Tony ; I . . . don’t . . . know You see, Kim, it’s 
all a mess. She’s in love with me, and it’s partly 
ni\ fault. I started it. I was a fool — but I was 
(uiious, and now she won’t leave me alone ! 
And ... I hale her {lie ts veiy violent ) I tell you, 
I hate the sii’ht of her ' I’m sorry for her, but 
that doesn’t help rnaltcis I’ve got to get right 
.iv\ay ! Get light out of it {Afore slowly) I . . . 
don’t believe, I can evci love any woman 
. decently. I’m not made that way. {He drops 
Ills voice ) 

Kim ( quietly) ; I see 

T oNY {stiddenh rounding on him) . How can you 
see ? You don’t know anything about it. I was 
a lool to have told you. 

Kim {quietly and deliberately) : I (fo see . . . though, 
Tony. 

'Tony {looking at him curiously) I believe you do 
{He crosses to him. 

Kim ^ 

Kim : What ? 

Tony {placing his hand on his shoulder, and almost 
shaking him) ; You’ll . . . you’ll never be like that. 
Will you ? Will you ? 

Kim {steadily) : No. 

Tony {emotionally) : I’m glad. I’m telling you all 
this • ■ • because ... I mighn't get a chance to 
talk to you again, like this, alone. I’m . . . 
probably going away. 

Kim : You’re not running away, are you, Tony ? 
Tony : Yes. {A little fearjully and abnormally) I’m 
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afraid, Kim. You see, I don’t believe in any- 
thing. I can’t. I don’t believe in anything . . . 
afterwards. 

Kim : After what ? 

Tony : After death, you fool ! What happen^ 
then ? 

Kim {thoughtfully) : I don’t know . . . but . . . 

I feel suie something does. It must. 

Tony : You’ie very iurc, aren’t you ? {Laughs j 
I thought that, when I’d just left school. 

Kim ; What are you driving at 

Tony {brushing his e\es) ; You think I’m hvs- 
terical, don’t v ou ? 

Kim {sanely) : I don’t think you’ic quite well, 
Tony. 

Tony : I’m not. I got mysdf into this mess. 

[He laughs a little recklessly, and lakes a small 
silver bo\ from his pocket. He hands U to Kim. 

Do yow kwttvf what. t.ha.t h. ’ 

Kim {taking it, and looking at it unceitatnly) : No 

[Kim opens the box. It contains a white powder 
It slowly dawns on him. 

Tony {pathetically defiant) : We both lake it JVou 
do yoti understand ? That’s why I’m looking so 
bloody. I’m . .full . . . of . . . it ' 

[For an instant they are both helpless. 

I told you I w.is lotten ' Now you know 
Hell ! You ought to be proud of me ! 

Kim ; Oh, Tony. 

Tony : What ^ 

Kim {imploringly) : Tony ! Tony . . . promise 
me you’ll stop. Think of mother ! Oh, Tony 
. . . it’s . . . it’s not loo late . . . yet ... is it ■’ 

Tony {tonelessly) : Yes, it is. You see, we . . . 
like ... it. 
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Kim {horrified, hut helpless) : But . . . how . . . 
long . . . ? 

Tony {confessing all emotionally) ; About three 
months now. Can’t manage without it. I get 
the most frightful feeling in my legs if I don’t 
jLt it. Itchy. Have you ever been to bed very 
tired . . . can’t sleep ? Well, it’s like that. Your 
feet give you hell. It’s . . . indescribable. {He 
uiironsciously scratches the palms of his hands.) I’m 
Sorry to spring all this on you, on your first 
night home . . . but . . . you’re the only soul I 
can tell. I . . . may not see you again ... for 
some time . . . after to-night. {He is talking 
iilmosl to himself.) I told yf>u. I’m going away. 
I want you to look after mi>thcr for me . . . 
while I’m away. She must never know about 
this ... so ... so .. . I’m better . . . away, until 
I can pull myself together. 

Kim : Where . . . arc you going ? 

7'ony : Don’t know. (Laughing carelessly) Some- 
where. I won’t conic home lo-night. I can’t 
. . . like this, and it’s not going to be easy . . . 
to-night . . . Iiut I’ve got to gel it over ! {With 
a kind of miserable dread) She’ll only want to start 
It all over again. . . . 

[He looks at Kim elully. Then suddenly : 

(rive me back that box ! 

Kim : No. {Putting it in his pocket and holding it.) 
I'oNY {authoritatively) : Come on ! 

Kim : I won’t ! 

Tony {carelessly, and beyond earing) : .Ml right, 
have il your own way. There’s plenty more 
where that came from. 

[Kim looks at him hopelessly. He sits down on the 
Sofa. He is sobbing quietly. 

[Touched) I’m sorry, Kim, but forget about me, 
will you ? For God’s .sake don’t try and be the 



good little brother ! It does no good, and . . . 
and ... I can’t stand it ! See ! 

[Kim looks up at him. 

Yom'tc young, and I’m . . . I’m old. 

Kim (wonderingly) : Tony . . . ? You’re only . . . 
twenty-four. 

Tony : Yes. I’m twenty-four . . . but . . . I’m 
old. 

[They look at each other. The door opens and 
Hester enters. 

Hester : Oh, Mr. Kim, Miss Mary Lou is 
here. She’s gone upstairs with your mother. 
Kim {controlling himself) : Oh. Thanks . . . 

Hester. . . . 

Tony {hurriedly) : I must go. Look here, kid, I 
can’t argue with mother about going out. I 
must go. You see that . . . don’t you ? I don’t 
want a fuss. Put it right for me, and say I’m 
as sick as mud, not being here. You can put it 
over for me. 

Kim {wearily) : All right. If you must go . . . 
but . . . but . . . Tony . . . please come back 
here to-night. Come and talk to me when you 
get back. Wouldn’t it be better ? 

Tony {more cheerfully) : Wc’Jl see. {Pause.) Bui 
I must beat it now. ’Bye. . . . 

[He has gone to the door, and rapidly out. Kim 
runs after him. He stands at the door to the hall. 
Kim {calling) : Tony ! ! 

[But Tony has gone. The front door slams. Kim 
stands at the door for a minute, and then closes it. 
and slowly walks back to the sofa. He sits down. He 
takes the little box from his pocket and looks at it. 
Blanche enters. He hastily puts the box in hn 
pocket, and tries to appear more controlled. 

Blanche {crossing over to desk) : Kim, dear, 
aren’t you going up to wash ? Mary Lou’s here. 
She’s just tidying. You needn’t bother to change 
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if you don’t want to. I don’t think Hester has 
unpacked for you yet, and dinner’s a little early 
on account of David. He doesn’t like to be too 
' late. {She iums to look at him ) I expect you’re 
liiint^ry, too. Why dear ? What’s the matter ? 
You’re veiy pale, darling. Aren’t you feeling 
uell ? 

Kim {recovering himself) : Yes. Yes, I’m quite all 
rii^hl. Bit tired, that’s all. 

Blanche ; Rushing about in that car ! Where’s 
Tony ? 

Ki.m ; Oh . . . he’s gone out, darling. 

Blanche : Oh, but he can't do that ! I want 
you all to be here to-night. 

Kim : He couldn’t help it. A friend of his came 
down from Oxford suddenly, just for the night, 
so he had to go. He asked me to ask you to 
forgive him. It’s all right, mother. I don’t mind. 

Blanche (disappointed) : Oh ... I do think he 
might have stayed in to-night. It’s very selfish. 
He never told me . . . and . . . and I’ve got such 
a nice dinner. . . . 

[The door open^, and Mary Lou Maling enters. 
She comes in quietly and smilingly. She is small, 
and dark, and just eighteen, with a rather old- 
fashioned quality. She wears a simple but expensive 
evening frock. She is rather dusky and deep, this 
Mary Lou. 

Mary I ou : Hullo ? 

Kim : Darling ! {Rushing to her) How are you ? 
Mary Lou : I’m fine. . . . 

[He embraces her, and then holds her at arm's 
length. 

Kim : It’s marvellous to see you ! 

.Mary Lou ; Oh, I say, you’ve grown ! 

I'liM : So have you. 

Mary Lou : We’ve both growm. 
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Kim : It’s marvellous, isn’t it ? . . . 

[They are about to continue chattering. 

Blanche : Run and clean up, old man. You 
can talk your heads off afterwards. 

Kim : C.an’t she come with me ? 

Blanche : No, she can’t. She’s going to tallt to 
me. 

Kim : Righto ! {Turns to Mary Lou.) I won’t 
be long. {1-lc goes to the door, and turns.) No stovic!- 
behind my back, now. 

Blanche (waving him ojf) : Run along ! 

[Kim goes out. Bi.anciie Untis to Mary Lou. Slir 
smiles approvingly at her frock. 

(Smiling) You’ve had some correspondence, I 
believe. He let the cal out of the bag. 

Mary Lou : Oh, what’s he been saying ? 
Blanche (laughing) : Nothing very terrible. 

[5Ae looks at her quietly. There is a pause. They sit 
on the sofa. 

Mary Lou : You . . . don’t mind, do you ? 

Blanche (amused) : Of course not ! I love you 
to be friends. You practically belong to me 
don’t you ? You know ... I often wish I’d had 
a girl. 

Mary Lou : I bet you don’t ! Boys arc far 
eeisier. 

Blanche : Well ... I don’t know about that. . . . 

Mary Lou : Girls are a shocking nuisance. 
“ Getting them off,” and everything. 

Blanche (laughing) ; I don’t think I’d want to 
“ get them off,” as you call it. 

Mary Lou : Oh, yes, you would ! You wouldn’t 
want to retire to Cromwell Road with a lot of 
ageing spinsters on your hands ! 



Blanche : Oh, poor spinsters ! Still, you know, 
I think some of them prefer it. 

Mary Lou {continuing) : If I was your daughter, 
wouldn’t you want me to get married ? 

Blanche : Yes, I suppose I would, but I 
wouldn’t like losing you I’m quite tenified at 
the thought of losing Tony and Kim 

Mary Lou (cheerfulh) • Oh, but that’s different. 
They'll take themselves off' 

Bianche ; Yes, I suppose they will. {Pause.) Still 
I don’t chciish the prospect of the day they do, 
and being all alone in this house. I don’t expect 
they will think about that when the time eomes. 
I’d never stand in the wav of their chances to 
Happiness No one has an^ right to do that. 

[Mary Lou smiles at her. 

Tony rather wonics me. He doesn’t seem able to 
iind that thing he wants so much— just yet. 
He’s still giopiny But . . I’ve let him go ahead 
and lead his own life. I tliink perhaps it’s best 
these days ... for everyone. . . . 

Mary Lou : I’m glad vou feel like that. I do, 
too. Nanny and 1 had a great old argument 
about It yesterday. She was very in hating all 
day. 

Blanche ; Oh, pooi Nanny. She’s devoted to 

NOU. 

Mary Lou : I am, to her, rcallv. I expect it was 
because her back was bad. Joan came down and 
gave her a treatment. She squeaked a bit. 

Blanche : It’s jolly for you having Joan just 
above you. Nice having someone your own age. 

Mary Lou ; She’s a lamb. 

[The door opens, and Kim rt turns. 

Kim : I rather feel my ears are burning. 

Blanche : Don’t be conceited ! You weren’t 
fven mentioned. 



Kim {putting his arms round Mary Lou) : I told 
her about the letters. {Laughs.) She said, “ What 
a lot of notepaper ! ” She quite forgot I’d seen 
bundles and bundles of letters in an old writing- 
case, up in the box-room, with Queen Victoiia 
stamps on ’em. . . . 

Blanche ; What a lie ! 

Kim {laughing) : King Edward, then ! 

Blanche : Those should have been burned 
long ago. I’d forgotten they were there. 

Kim : What aliout the day I found you up then', 
reading them all 

Blanche ; I was tidying up the box-room ! 

Kim ; Yes, and mooning ovei some old fogey’s 
photograph ... in a khaki unifoim and a comic 
hat. 

Blanche : That was your Uncle Frank, after 
the Boer War ! Poor dear Linda’s husband. 

Kim : You mean, Linda’s poor dear husband. 
Blanche : He was very good-looking. 

Kim : I see ! So you tried to cut Linda out, did 
you ? 

Blanche ; Don’t be so silly. 

Mary Lou : Can I have a cigarette ? I’ve only 
had two to-day. 

Blanche : Good girl. 

Kim {quickly producing a packet of Players from his 
trouser-pocket) : I’ve got some. 

Mary Lou {taking one, which he lights for her) : 
Oh, thanks. 

Blanche : Where on earth did you get those ? 
Kim ; At a pub ! 

Mary Lou : Can I have the card ? 

[Kim gives her cigarette-card. 



[To Blanche) You don’t, do you ? 

Blanche : Isn’t it funny of me ? 

Mary Lou : Ot, no, I’m glad you don’t. 

Blanche {laughing) : Why ? 

Mary Lou : It suits you ! 

Bi ANCHE : One foot in the grave ? 

Mary Lou : They’i c a very bad habit, anyway. 

Bi ANCHE : David and Judith will be here in a 
minute. 

Mary Lou [rather casually ) ' Oh, really ^ 

Blanche [getting up ) : Would you like cocktails ? 

Kim : Yes. I’ll mi.\ them. 

Blanche : You oughtn’t to know how. [Cross- 
ing to door) No, Hester c<in do it. [She hesitates.) 
Oh . . . bother. . . . 

Kim : What ’ 

Blanche : I’ve gone and lent Linda my new 
><haker. Isn’t that like me 

Kim : Exactly, darling. Won’t the old one do ? 
They’ll taste just the same. 

Blanche : Oh, will they ^ Yes, well, we’ll have 
to use that. . . . Oh deai ! [Laughs.) I am a fool ! 
[She goes off.) 

Mary Lou [referring to Blanche) : Sweet ! 

[She laughs, and looks at hint happily. The laughter 
dies on Kim’s face. She looks at him. 

Kim [sitting down on fire stool) : Oh ... I’m so 
thankful you’re here. 

[She hastily goes to him, her arms about his 
shoulders. 

Mary Lou : What’s the matter ? 



Kim {hesitates, undecided, and then looks at her) 
Oh, nothing. 

Mary Lou {concerned) : Kim?, 

[They look at each other, he reticent. 

Kim {quietly) ; Something rather awful hayj- 
pened, just before ■jou arrived. 

Mary Lou {anxiously) Darling i* 

Kim {hesitating : I don’t know if I should sa\ 
anything about it, e\cn to )ou I don’t ktiov 
what to do about it 

Mary Lou {inluitiiely) • You saw Tony ? Was 
that it ? 

Kim {looks at her) ■ Yes You see I haven’t seen 
him for thiee months He’s in a frightful state 

Mary Lou {quietly) • I know. 

Kim ; You . . know 

Mary Lou ; I’ve been watching 

Kim : But . . . whv on eailh didn’t \ou tell me ’ 

Mary Lou : It’s his business, darling His life’s 
his own. He wouldn’t thank yon for intci feting 
He came and saw me one day, but I couldn’t 
get much out of him Did . . he talk ... to 

you . . . ? 

Kim ■ Yes. He broke down, and told me all 
about it. {Becoming emotional) MoUicr has no 
idea. It would iust about kill her, I should 
think. . . 

Mary Lou : Oh, Kim ! Tell me. 

Kim : No . . . {hesitates, unhappily) . . . it’s . . 
{Suddenly definite) No. 

Mary Lou {tentatively) • It’s . . . it’s . . a 

woman ? 

Kim {looking at her) : Yes ... in a way. 

Mary Lou {rather awed) : A . . . a . . . mairiei' 
woman ? 

Kim • Yes. 



Mary Lou {anxiously) : What’s happening ? 

Kim : He said he may be going away to-night, 
alter he’d seen her for the last time. 

Mary Lou : Where did he say he was going . . . 
altcrwards ? 

Kim : He . . . didn’t know. He said . . . just . . . 
away. Somewhere. Why ? {He looks at her.) You 
don’t think . . . ? 

Mary Lou : What ? 

Kim : That I shouldn’t have lot him go ? 

Mary Lou ; Well, you coiJdn’t help it, if you 
didn’t know whe rc he was going. Is he with her 
now ? 

Kim : Yes. 

Mary Lou : Let’s ring liim up Do you know 
whcie ^ 

Kim ; No. {On tn.ond Ihon’htsj Vts . . [Gets up ) 
\cs, somebods called SyKesUi, near Holland 
I’aik. 

Mary Lol • We'll ling him up. 

{They quukh crosi lit loan to the hlcpbone, arid 
look through the looks. 

Kim : Yes. 

Mary Lou {at books ) : Yes, we w ill. Has SyKester 
•in “ i ” or a “ y ” > 

Kim : A “ y,” I should think. There aic dozens 
ol them. 

[Hlsitr enters. 

Hesier : Mi. and Mrs David are here, Mr. 
Kim. 

Kim {looking up from telephone dinctory) : What ? 
Oh, damn, aie they’’ (To Mary Lou) I’d 
' irgotton all about them. 

Mary Lou (comforting, but uncertain) : I expect 
lie’s all right. 

Kim : David and Judith mustn’t see there is 
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anything wrong. We’ll . . . just have to . . . 
keep on talking. . . . 

[David and Judith enter. David is twenty-nine, 
dark in contrast to the other two brothers. He has a 
brisk sharp way of speaking, takes life seriously, and 
is entirely devoid of imagination. Judith is twenty- 
seven. Pretty in a fair, stocky way. She is surburban 
and rather smug, and wears a very orthodox evening 
frock. She has a slight affected lisp. 

JuDrrH {advancing with outstretched hand to Kim, 
and extravagantly) : Hello, Kim ! Home at last ! 
{She kisses him.) Hello, Mary Lou ! Haven’t seen 
you for such a long time ! 

Mary Lou {with an effort) : No. It’s ages . . . 
isn’t it ? 

Judith : Yes. Ages ! 

David ; Hullo, Kim ! Glad to see you back. 
Kim : Hullo, David ! Thanks. {They shake hands.) 
David : Hullo, Mary Lon ! 

Mary Lou ; Hullo ! 

David {to Kim) : Well, how are you ? 

Kim : Very well. {Never quite at ease with David.) 
It’s nice to see you both again. 

[There is a slight deadlock in conversation. Jvdttu 
sits on the sofa, very much at home. Mary Lou 
stands behind. David picks up the “ Evening 
Standard,'^ and ignores everybody. Judith sits com- 
placently arranging the folds of her skirts. She beam: 
self-satisfaction. 

Mary Lou : How . . . how . . . are the children '.' 
Kim : Oh, yes, how are the children ? 

Judith : Peter’s had the mumps, but he’s 
better now. 

David {taking interest) : Yes. Poor little beggar. 
He was pretty bad. We were afraid of complica- 
tions : . . but he’s better now. 
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Mary Lcu : Oh, 

David {reiuming his papn) : Oh, he’s all right 
now. We get them in time. 

Kim : Oh, yt Mother did tell me, in one of 
her letters. I’d forgotten. 

JiDiTH • Wait till vou ha\c a family of your 
own Kim, and then you’ll remember Aese 
things. [Pause ) D.U'id’s getting a new car ! 

Kim [interested) . Oh, are ^ou ^ What sort ^ 

David [pompously) Don’t know yet. A small 
saloon of some kind 

Ji DiPH [quite full of htself ) I thought one of the 
iKW Rosers would lie nice I like the red wire 
wheels. I think they look so racy 

Mary Lou . W'hv don’t sou get a sports car, if 
sou want something lacy .’ 

David [with decuion) : We don’t want one of 
those things, Mary Lou W^c need a family car. 
Something to take tlic kids down to the cottage 
in, on Sundays 

Kim ; Yes, I suppose it w'ould be more useful 
to you. 

[Again a deadlock, relteied by Blanche entering. 
Blanche : Oh . . . you’ve ariived, David. How 
ire you, dear ^ [Kisses him ) 

D wiD : Hullo, mother ! 

Blanche ; And Judith ■* [Kisses her ) I’m so 
glad you r ould Ijoth be heic to-night. 

David : Haven’t seen you for a fortnight, have 
w e, mother ? 

Blanche [sitting) : Is it a fortnight ? Yes, I 
suppose it IS. I’ve been on a committee at the 
bridge club. Oh, so busy ! Trying to make some 
money for a good cause. I always say if people 
can afford to lose at bridge, they can afford to 
pay for doing it ! 

[Hester enters with cocktails on a tray. 





Oh, cocktails ! Thank you, Hester. Did you put 
some bitters in them ? 

Hester {handing cocktails) : Yes, iradam. 

Blanche ; That’s risrhi. {All to^e one with tin 
exception of Judith.) Won’t you, Judith? Oh, 
you must. Just to wish Kim luck. 

Judith : I don’t think I should ' They ijo 
straight to my head 

Blanchl : Oh, these won’t Thev’ic v’cry weak, 
aren’t they Hester ■’ 

Hester : Yes, madam 

Judith {lecklesdy) : W’ell, Just a sip, to wish you 
luck, Kim. 

Kim • Thanks. 

[Hesilr retires. Huy oil toast Kim’s health. 

David : Here’s good luck, Kim {Chorus of 
“ good lucks,” and thiy all drink ) W ell, now that 
he’s left school, what arc wc going to make ol 
him, mother ? 

Kim {over-Jlippanlly) “ I j,isl want to be a little 
boy, and have lun ' ” 

David : Oh, you do, do son ^ 

Blanche : Don’t talk like that, dear. Evciyon 
has to woik. lafe would be too dull for woids 
It’s . . . It’s all a question of equality'. . . . 

David : What, mother? 

Blanche . Equality ! 

Dav'jd : Don’t you want to go up to Oxford ' 
Kim : Not paitieularly. 

David : Humph ! 

[ There is a slight strain. 

Blanche : Well, wt’ll see. . . . Oh, David, I 
want to talk to you, later, about my income- 
tax. 
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David : What about it ? 

Bi ANCHE : That’s what I want you to tell me. 
I've been having forms. Notices. The last ones 
weie printed in red ! If I show them to you, 
jiU'i dinner, you will help me, won’t you ^ 

Dwid {genially) : Ofcouise, dear. 

Blanche ; I wisli I undei stood these things. 
I don’t believe they undei stand them them- 
s( Ives. 

Dwiu : Who? 

Bi ANCHE : The people. 

Dwid : Oh. 

[All laugh. 

Where’s Tony to-night? 

kiM (hastily) . Oh, he had to go out. A friend of 
Ins turned up in town, suddenly . . . someone 
lie wanted to see ... so I made him push off. 
He asked uic to tell you he wai soiiy to nms 
\ou. 

ji'DiTH (tactlessly) ; He was looking aw'fully ill 
list time I saw him. I met him one day’ in 
Regent Street. I thought he looked so funny. 

Blanche (with vague underewrent of doubt) : How' 
lo you mean, deal . . . lunny ? 

Judith (with an mane Utfle laugh) : Oh, I don’t 
Inow. Just . . . funny. Then he went and 
bought Peter the most lovely tiaiii, so I thought 
1 must have imagined it. 

Blanche ; Oh. (Convincing herself) Yes, dear. 
You must have. 

[Hester enters. 

Hester : Dinnei is served, madam. 

])I.anche (rising) : Oh, thank you, Hester. 
I hope you’re all hungry. (To Kim) Ton should 
be. Nothing but a sandwich for lunch, I expect. 
Home along. 



[They all move towards the door. 

You go in with Judith, Kim. It’s your party. 
[The telephone suddenly rings. They all paus,. 
Kim is nearest to it. 

{To Kim) Answer it, dear. 

Kim {at telephone, after a hurried look at Mary 
Lou) ; Hullo ? Oh. . . . {Relieved) Hullo, Aunt 
Linda ! Yes, she’s heie. . . . Just a minute. . . . 
I’ll get her. . . . {Holdt receiver out for BLANCin.) 
Mother, it’s Linda. 

Blanche {crossing to the phone) : Oh . . . she said 
she might ring. I think I know what it is. Lo 
along in, all of you. I won’t be a minute. 

fKiM, Mary Lou, and Judith cross the room, 
arm in arm, to the door. David lags behind, im- 
patiently beckoning to Blanche to come along. She 
waves him through the door, still al telephone. 

Hullo, dear ? What is it ? Yes . . . yes . . . yes, 
dear. Well ... I’d put them all in together, and 
shake them up . . . with lots of ice. . . . What ? 
. . . Well, dear. I’m not quite sure with side- 
cars. Why not both ? I mean, a cherry and an 
olive. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


SCENE II 

Scene ; The same. It is ten-thirty the same evening. 

Blanche is seated in an armchair, Judith is on 
the sofa. Both are sewing. David is seated behind, 
at the desk, some income-tax forms in his hand. 
Blanche : I meant to have this finished to-night. 
I’ve been terribly slow al it. 

Judith : It’s lovely soft stuff. I love the pink 
one you did. She looks a poppet in it. She’s 
got a wretched cold at present. 
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Blanche ; Oh, has she ? Poor lamb. What are 
you doing for her ? 

Judith : I’ve got some stuff, and I’m rubbing 
lier little chest. She’s awfully wheezy, though. 

Blanche : Do be careful. Chests are horrid 
things. 

U-VViD [looking up) : She’s all tight. She’s gaining 
n eight and growing out of all her ihingummies. 
[He comes forward, papers in hand. 

I simply don’t understand this, mother. I just 
don’t understand it, 

Blanche [looking up) : Oh, darling, I did hope 
you would. You’ie usually so clever at that sort 
of thing. 

David ; I didn’t mean I don’t understand these 
forms. [He hits them with his hand.) Of course I 
understand them. W’hat I mc.in is ; I don’t 
understand how you let it get like this ! You 
must have had a lot of notices before this one. 

Blanche : Yes, I did, dear. Quite a lot. 

David [incredulously) : What did you do with 
them ? 

Blanche : Well ... I asked Tony. I didn’t want 
to bother you, dear. 

David ; And , . . what did Tony say ? 

Blanche : He told me to throw' them in the 
w aste-paper basket. 

David [petulently) ; And you did ? 

Blanche : Well ... I think Hester did. He told 
her to. / wouldn’t ! 

David [facing her) : Mother, there's something 
I've got to say to you. 

Blanche : You’re going to scold me ? 

David ; Yes, I am. 

Blanche [smiling) : Must you, dear ? 
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David : Yes, I must ' You tan’t go on like fins 
Blanche : Like \shat ? 

David {thumping the papers) : Like this ! Lik> 
everything ! You’ve no giip on things, inotlifr 
Judith and I wcie saying so only the other dj\ 

JuDiiH {repioadifull}) Oh, DaviJ . . . 

DA\^D {to JuDiiii) Well, weren’t wc^ L s 
true, moihci You’ve got to take youtscll im 
hand. This mtonic-lax thing is jiisf anollic 
example Letting Ton^ tell voii to thtow them 
away. Letting Tony do \ hat he likes in eveis- 
thing. The w .iv you run youi entii e hie. 

Blanche {placidly) . Why, what’s the malKr 
w ith it ? 

David : You’ve no system No method You've 
no grip. You’re . . . {pauses for uords) . 
muddle-headed ' {Then moie kindly) I’m sons 
to say this to you, mother, but it’s tine. You 
just let things slide, 

Blanche They’ve slid very eomloitahly foi a 
great many yeais. 

David ; Well, they won’t alwav's. You can’t 
expect things to go smoothly foi tier ! 

Blanche {pauses to think) They haven’t . 
always. ^Relrospi'choely) I’ve had . . . troubles. 

David (a little un-underslandingly) : I don’t seem 
to remember any. It seems to me you’ve had i 
pretty easy time. 

Blanche {thoughtfully and quietly) : Being a 
widow. 

David {sympathetic at once, and meaning it) : I’m 
sorry, mother. {He touches her si odder ) 

Bianche {with a change of mood) : You’re quift 
right, David. I know I’m silly sometimes. I d" 
let things take care of themselves . . . but . . 
{cheerfully) . . . they do seem to. Still, now that 
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Ki’ii’s home, I will try . . . and . . . and . . . you 
^vill do those forms for me, darling, won’t you ? 

Dwid : I’ll take them home with me. 

[He collects them, and puls them in his pocket. He 
looks at his watch. 

I say, it’s half past ten, mother. We must be 

H'mig. 

I’liANCHE : Oh, must you {She gets up.) 

Dwm {to them both) : By the time we get over to 
Regent’s Park and put the cai away, it will be 
pietty late. 

[Judith pauses in her work, reluctant to go. 
Bianche : But I li.iven’t seen half enough of 
y)u yet. Tony may be in soon. He'd so love to 
see you. 

Dwid ; Well . . . hall an hour . . . 

Bianche : That’s light. 

[Blanche crosses and sits on sofa next to Judith. 

She resumes her sewing. David comes found back of 
sofa, and pet dies on bulk, behind Blanche. 

Dwm : What are those two youngsteis doing ? 

Bianche ; Kim’s shoning her his school 
'uasuics- all his pots, and trophies, and 
things. . . . 
li.AviD : Oh. 

jiiDiTH : Maiy Lou’s very sweet, isn’t she? 
'she’s so SOI t of . . . unspoiled . . . and . . . and 
. . ingenue ! {Pleased with herselj.) 

David ; Well, I hope she lemains so. 

[Kim and Mary Lou cnitj. Mary Lou sits in 
I'le large atmcliair. Kim sits on the arm. 

Davjd {as they come into the toom) : Oh, hullo ! 
h • you’ve decided to join the Old People, at 

I St ! 

K.IM : Yes. Did you mind ? We’ve been helping 
Lester unpack for me. 'X'hcie’s a lot of stuff I 
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sha’n’t need any more. ( To Blanche) Can it 
in the box-room, mother ? 

Blanche : Yes, dear. Of course. 

Kim : Did David tell you he’s getting a new 
car, mother ? 

Blanche : But . . . oh . . . are you, David ? How 
splendid, deai ! What sort ai e you getting ? 
David : Haven’t quite decided yet. 

Judith {again bnghih) • I like the new Rovers 
I think they look so laty ! 

Blanche : Aic they good ? Mis. Stiuthers Ins 
a lovely little car. It goes so well. I’m so silly 
about cais. I never know one from the other 
Kim : Hers is a Riley, mother. 

Blanchi . A Riley Oh, is that it ? It has 
lovely red cushions. 

Mary Lou {laushmg) . Doesn’t the red all coine 
off on your scats if they get wet 

Blanche • Oh, I’m quite sure it doesn’t ! 
David ; Well, we can’t run to that. We’re not in 
the Riley class yet ! 

Judith : I think it’s so silly for people to live 
beyond their means. 

Kim {just to oppose) : Oh, I don’t know. Most 
people seem to these days. It must be rather 
exciting, you know, wondering if you can get 
another ov'erdraft on the piano ! 

David ; Don’t get those ideas into your head, 
young man. Always pay cash. It saves a lot of 
trouble 

Mary Lou : That’s all right if you don’t want 
the money for something else. The people in the 
next flat to me were amazing. They used io 
have the most enormous parties, and got the 
most priceless people there — authors and film 
stars, and people like that. They were the 
greatest fiin ! 
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Judith : They’re rather a queer lot, though, 
aien’t they ? I mean, those sort of people usually 
are. {Then hopefully) Do you know any film 
stars ? 

Mary Lou {carelessly) ; Yes. A few. 

Kim : Do you mean the Pringles ? Where we 
went that night ? 

Mary Lou ; Yes. I'hey’ve moved now. They 
had to. 

Kim {with enthuiiasm) : She was marvellous ! Do 
you remernbei, we did a tango together ? And 
then staged a passionate love scene. I was a 
ijreat success ! 

Blanche : Kim, dear, who are these people, 
and when did you go there ? 

Kim {airily) : Oh, you wouldn’t know them. 
They were friends of Tony. They had no money 
at all. 

David : No. And never would have any, I 
should say. 

Blanche : But they must have had some money, 
dear. 

Kim : They hadn’t. 

[There is a pause. 

David : Tony ought to get a job, mother. It’s 
ndiculous, sponging on you all the time like 
this. 

Blanche : Oh, he doesn’t do that, David. He 
has his own money like you all have. 

David ; Yes ; and how far does it go ? Living 
die way he does. You’re always helping him 
out. 

Blanche {cheerfully) : Well, not very often, dear. 
Pd do the same for any of you. 

Kim {getting up, and suddenly emotional) i Oh, I 
say ! For God’s sake don’t go on discussing 
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poor old Tony when he’s not here. I think it’s 
beastly. You did nothing else all throustli 
dinner. 

Blanche : Kim’s right, David. 

David : You’d foigive anyone anything, mothei 

Bianghl ■ Oh, Tony’s all right. lie’s nervy ami 
restless, but he can’t help that. He ahvays v\ is 
Remember when you weie thildien. I don i 
know that it is altogether his fault. 

Mary Lou ; Why ^ 

Blanche {coniincwg lune/f) : Well, I don’t know 
. . . but I always feel that wretched shock I had 
just before he was born had a lot to do wdth t' 

. . . Yon . . . lemember ... {to David). 

Judith • I’m sure sudden shocks like that can 
affect the child. 

Blanche ; Well, they always say so, and Ton) 
didn’t have a very good stait. 

Judith ; I think tlieie’s quite a lot in that soit 
of thing. 

Kim {with a sudden outburst of irritation) : 
would ! 

[There is a pause, and they all look at him, amazid 
He IS curiously defiant and tense. 

Blanche {reprovingly) : Kim ? 

David {pompously) : Kindly icfrain fiom spe.ik- 
ing to Judith like that. 

Kim {glaring at him momentarily, and then resuming 
a normality) : I’m sorry, mother . . . but . . 1 

wish you’d all leave Tony alone ! 

[Blanche is worried. The others, with the exceptimi 
of Mary Lou, are mystified at lliii outburst. 
Blanche : Kim, dailing . . . please . . . yoiii 
first night home . . . 

Kim {contrite) : Sorry, Judith. 
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Judith {phasanlly) : That’s all right, Kim. 

[Hester enters a ith ilte port and whisky. 

Bj anciie {brightly) : How’s the gaiden, David ? 
Just put them over there, Hester. Help your- 
xhes David ? 

D^vid Thanks. 

[He proceeds to pour drinks At this moment there 
u a loud Tinging of the front-door bill. They all 
pause. 

Bi wciiE . Wo-s (hat tlie iioiit door, Hester.’ 
Hisi’ER : Yes, madam, it was. 

Bi ANCHE {speculate ly) : Now, who can that be 
a this tunc ol night ■’ {Satisfied) Tonv, I expect. 
Ill gotten his key. Go and let him in, Hosier. 
bhe continues seaim;.) 

Hister ; Yes, iiudain. 

Bi VNCHE {happily) : Thai’s nice. You will see 
him ! 

[David is buy with the drinks. The bell rings 
(iQoin, loud and long. 

Dvvid Impaiient >oung dc\il ! 

{Muffled voice is heard off. 

Eianche {listening, and uaguih puzzhd) That's 
ii it T ony. Thai’s not his voice {Convincing her- 
leif) Someone come to the wiong house, I 
I sped. 

llwiD . Some port, Judith’’ 

JcDiTH : No, thank >ou 

Dvvid Bailey water, Maiy Lou ? 

M VRY Lou ; Yes, please. , 

[David poms barley water, and is about to hand 
it to Mary Lou when Hester rctuins. She looks 
startled. 

Blanche {looking at her) : Who is it, Hester ? 
DisiER : It’s . . . the police, madam ' 
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Blanche : The police? {Looks at David.) Wha 
ever for ? Didn’t you leave the lights on the ca 
David ? 

David ; Yes, of course. 

[Kim and Mary Lou move together. Judith luoh 
apprehensive. Blanche remains calm. , 

Blanche ; What do they want, Hester ? 

Hester {(lurried) : He wouldn’t say, madait 
Asked if you lived here, and I said, “ Yes, 
and then he said he must see you. 

Blanche : Me ? {Again to David) David . . 
what can it be ? {She looks from one to the other. 
Ask him to come in here, Hester. 

Hester : Yes, madam. 

Blanche : That’s odd ? 

[Hester goes out. The frmily remain wailini 
Hester immediately shoivs in a Sergeant o 
Police. He is in plain clothes. 

Police Sergeant; Mrs. Oldham? (7 
Blanche, who stands up.) 

Blanche {steadily) : Yes. I am Mrs. Oldham. 

Police Sergeant : I’m extremely sorry t 
have to come and disturb you, Mrs. Oldhair 
but I am from Scotland Yard. You . . . mus 
forgive this intrusion, but ... I have some vcr\ 
very serious news for you. . . . 

Blanche {alarmed) : What is the matter ? 

Police Sergeant : Does . . . Mr. Anton 
Oldham live here ? 

Blanche : Yes. He’s my son — Tony. . . . 

Police Sergeant : Could . . . could ... I sc 
you alone ? 

Blanche : Can’t . . . you tell me here ? 

Police Sergeant {looking from one to the other) 
Are you ... all of the family ? 
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viD : Yes, yes, go on. What is it ? 

LICE Sergeant (io Blanche) : And . . . you 
Mrs. Henry Oldham ? 

\NGHE • Yes . . . Oh, yes • What has hap- 
led ? Has there been an accident ^ 

iViD • Hurry up ' What has happened ’ 
JuniTH stands up, irapping her sitting. 

iLiCE Serglant You must prepare yourself 
a shock, Mts Oldham I’m scr^ sorry to be 
' bearer of this nesvs but . . there has 
on . an arcicknt Your son has been . . . 
iously . hurt . . 

ANciiE • He’s . . i 

[They all look at eath other. Blanche droops sud~ 
inly She slouly sits do in in the armihmr, gazing 
Iraight in front 0/ her. Kim tnstiuctweh touches 
Ilf shoulder, his eyts on the Police Sergeant’s 
ace 

iM [gently] Steads, dailing perhaps . . 
lore’s been a mistake 

[The Police SEROLANr nods a gentle negation 
Ulanciie does not see this 

lANGHE [tonelessly] No. There’s . . . no . . . 
istake. . . . 

[She remains gazing m front of her. 

OLicE Sergeant I'm aft aid not Your son 
ad a young woman . . a Mrs Caistor . . 
ave both been found shot in a flat in Holland 
’irk. It happened about an hour ago 

[The family are appallid Bianche suddenly 
makes a terrific effort at control She gits up. 

ii ANCHE : Where is he ^ My Tony ? Where is 
1' ^ I must go to him. . , . 

[Mary Lou and Kim go to her, either side. 

MM [gently) : Better not, mother. 
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Blanche [reasoningly) : But ... of course I must 
{She looks at them dazedly.) Of course I must. I 
can stand it. I’m all right. 

[Then to Hester, who has remained standing hy 
the door. 

Hester, get a taxi. . . . 

David : It’s all right. I have a car. 

PoucE Sergeant ; You can come in our r.ii, 
ma’am. 

Blanche {faintly) : Thank you. I will. 

Kim {on her one side) : Steady, darling . . . vv( .r 
. . . all hcic. . . . 

Mary Lou {oh her other side) : Yes, darling . . 
we’re all here. . . . 

Blanche {more controlled now) : I don’t want . 
anyone . . . else . . . to . . . come. {She turns h 
David and Judith, who are standing by the uija, 
David holding Judith's hand.) David . . . uiU 
you take Judith , . . home ? 

David : Would you laihcr ue did ? 

Blanche {looking front again) : Yes. I’d ratli'i 
David : I’ll come back, mother. 

Blanche : Thank you, dear. {Then to Kim anc 
Mary Lou, a hand on each of them) You is <■ 
stay here, and ... wait .. . for me. 

[iS7(« pats them, attempts a fleeting smile, tuns 
and walks out oj the door. Her head is high. 

{As she goes) I want to go alone. 

[She goes out. Kim and Mary Lou stand qtoh 
still looking at each other in misery. David crossi 
to door, and pats Kim’s shoulder as he passes. 

David {quietly) : Good night, Kim. 

[He goes out through door. Judith has risen froir 
sofa, and, with her sewing in hand, silently crosse. 
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and follows David out. The (hildren remain alone, 
Kim suddenly collapses in the ormriiair, sobbing 
bitterly. Mary Lou gtiiclcly bends to comfort him. 

M ^RY Lou : Oh, Kim . . . don’t, darling . . . 

don’t . . . 

Kt'i {clutching her) : Oh, Maiy Lou . . . but vie 
ch'lri’l DO anyihing ! 

Mary Lou {miserable, bid trying to comfort) ; But, 

ill ling, vve couldn’t. . . . 

kiM •. Wc . . . didn’t . . do . . . a . . . thing ! 

[She takes him in her arms, and holds him close. 
Hr clings despeialcfy. 

Dh, Mary Lou . . . 

[lie if sobbing miserably as 


curtain falls 
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ACT II 


SCENE I 

Scene The sitting-room of Mary Lou’s flat n 
Chelsea. It ts August, four months later The time 
IS about seven p m 

It IS a gay little room, originally old, but moderntied 
with apple-green walls and bright curtains, painird 
furniture, etc There ts a small alcove back L , with 
a window overlooking the street There is a windou 
seat, and a small dining-table placed in front of it 
The furnishings are for the most pait modern, and 
the general ejjtct is perhaps a little on the “ art) ' 
side, but the room is cheetful and intimate, and 
contains many little things teminisceni of Mary 
Lou’s childhood Tuo rather old and battered dells 
{old wooden, and a Dutch) are propped amongst tin 
cushions of a small sofa placed against the L. wall 
Above this are little bookshelus ciammed with gay 
little books ranging from nursery rhymes to volumes of 
Aldous Huxley A door L leads to the hall and 
kitchenette, and a door back R to Mary Lou s 
bedroom This ts conred by a curiam A small 
electric fire ts let into the R wall, and two up- 
holstered wooden hobs are on either side A large 
armchair is placed diagonally to the fireplace. 

When the curtain rises, Nanny', a kindly, humorous 
woman of fifty, ts standing at the window back L 
She is dressed as if to go out, and wears a hat She 
peers through the window and down into the street 
The door L opens, and Joan Trfvor enters She 
IS a pretty girl of twenty, with a soft gracious quality, 
tempered with a clear vitality She wears a simple, 
but well-cut coat and skirt, and a small hat She 
carries an attache-case and some parcels. She opens 
the door, and hesitates, and does not at first sit 
Nanny, who is at the window 

Joan Hullo ! Is anyone at home ? 

Nanny [turning) Yes, I am. 
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Joan {coming into the room) : Oh, hullo, Nanny, 
WTiere’s Mary Lou ? 

Nanny : She’s not in yet, Miss Joan. I’ve been 
waiting and waiting for her to come in, and 
. . . I’m waiting ! Look at the time ! I’ve had my 
supper, and I as Just getting hers . . . and I 
want to get away, myself. 

Joan {putting down her ca^e and parcels) : I don’t 
e\pcct she’ll be long. I was just on my way 
upstairs. 

Nanny : I went up this morning and ran the 
Hoover around for you. It needed it. You don’t 
get much lime, going off to work early like you 
do. 

Joan : Oh, bless you. 

Nanny ; It needs more than tlie top-dusting 
you give it. Miss Joan, with all the nice pieces 
you’ve got up iheie. 

Joan {lights a cigarette) : They weic mother’s 
It’s about all I have got ! 

Nanny : Rubbish ! You’ve got health. That’s 
the main thing, believe me ! 

Joan {laughing) : Where are you off to ? 

Nanny ; Just going out with my sister. The one 
that lives in Cadogan Gardens. She’s with a 
fmiily theic. been with them for years. My 
other sister, the married one, lives at St. Albans. 

Joan : I know. Going off on a bust together ? 

Nanny {with satisfaction) ; Going to the Hippo- 
drome. We’ve got seats. 

Joan : You are grand ! 

Nanny ; Well, we don’t often go, and when we 
do, we like to go in comfort and get a good 
' iew. I wonder what can be keeping her ? 

Joan : I expect she looked in ut Mrs. Oldham’s. 

Nanny : I expect she has. Anyway, she’d have 
phoned me if she’d been staying. 
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Joan {thoughtfully) : Mrs. Oldham’s pretty I 
wonderful, I think, the way she has ... re- 
covered. 

Nanny ; She is that. Oh, it was dreadful, y>u 
know. Miss Joan. I’ve kept all the newspapers 
The^ sort of fascinate me. 1 look at them some- 
times. I nevei can believe that that realh is 
Mr. Tonv. Oh, wdl . . . Miss Maiy was \ri\ 
worried about Mr. Kim, you know. {Mure 
cheerfully) Thev’re a pair, aren’t they 
Jo\N : It’s rathei ^rand, isn’t it Nannv, foi tW' 
people as ^oiin" as Maiv Lou and Kim to he 
so completol-y happv and sure of themselves 
Nanny ; Oh, I’m very fo' d of Mr Kim, but I 
wish he wouldn’t keep Miss Marv’ out half the 
nii^ht, d<incinc;, the \\a^ he does. She doesn't 
get half enouvli sleep. {The ehor-bell rings Ifiia 
times.) That’s hci. She always pushes the b'll 
downstairs three times, just to let me know 
{Crossing) I’ll get her supper. Would you lil.t 
something ^ 

Joan ; No, thanks, Nanny I had tea, and I’ni 
dining out. 

Nanny : Oh. Aie you ! 

[She go(s of. 

Joan idles by the fireplace. Mary Lou bwsls into 
the room, flushed and happy-looking. 

Mary Lou [though half-open door) : I’m back, 
Nanny. 

Nanny {of) : I heard you. 

Mary Lou (to Joan) : Hullo, darling. {She nf 
of her hat.) How long have you been here ? 

Joan : Not long. I’ve been talking to Nanny. 
Mary Lou : Had a haid day ? 

Joan : Not so good. 

Mary Lou : Poor sweet ! 

[Nanny enters with dishes for table. She standi 
adjusting things on the table. 
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{Turning) Don’t hurry, Nanny. Kim’s coming 
ovti here to have supper with me. We’re prob- 
ably going to a pictuie. What have we got ? 

N'VNNY ; I thought he would. I’ve laid for him. 
Iheie’s enough for the two of you. I’ve made 
vriii a ma-^onnaisc out of what was left of the 
fiikl chicken 

M VRV Lou : Sounds loveh ' 

\ \NNY : And I’ve smacked 'ou up a laspbcrry 

\lvRY Lou (/e/ J ovn) I've been lo a cocktail- 
l-aity. Have sonic sheiiv ? It’ll buck >ou up. 

]')\N : Love some. I am a Int tiied I rather 
1 el io-da\ that I might be going light through 
Ilk in a hospital uniloim L’shten one ol those 
da\ s. 

Mary Lou {r^mpaiheticall^) . I know. 

Joan {laughing) : I expict in ten >eais’ time I 
i'dl be doing exactly the same thing. 

M\ry Lou {to Nakny) . Give hei the sheiry, 
quick ! 

\ \nny (pomtng ilinn, and liandtiig it to Mary 
l.ou, ivlw hands it to Joan) . You make me 
I I'igh, you do. You'll be matiied long before 
bn n. 

Joan [taking sherrj) : Thanks. 

\anny : Have a ciacknel (Hands her bimiits.) 

]')\N [taking biscuit, mid to Mara’ Lou) Aren’t 
' ou hav iiig any ? 

'Hary Lou : No. I’ll wait for Kim. iou have 
"'irnc, Nanny. 

Nanny ; Me ? With lumbago ! 

Joan : How is it? 

Nanny [chattilr) : It’s better to-day, thank you, 
kliss Joan, or I wouldn’t be going out. 

-Mary Lou (contrite) : Darling ! I completely 
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forgot. Oh, and you’ve been waiting. Run and 
get ready. . . . 

Nanny {not hurrying) : Well, I wasn’t going tu, 
you were back. There’s plenty of time. Wc\t 
booked ! (To Joan) That rub you gave me did 
me a power of good. 

Joan [sipping sherry) : I’ll do it again, if you like. 

Nanny : Not just now . . . still ... it was nice 
of you. . . . 

Joan : Nonsense ! It’s my job. Rubbing people 
[Crosses to attache-case, wJiere she kneels on floor and 
opens it.) Look what I’ve got here. That's . . . 
[holding it up) ... a vibratt'r ' 

Nanny [coming forward, curious) : A . . . what ? 

Mary Lou ; A \ibrator, dailing. It vibiatcs. 
She’s brought it home to try it on you ! 

Nanny : Oh, has she ? Well, not to-night ! 
Mary Lou ; That'll take the kinks out of you. 

Nanny : It’d need the Hoover to do that to me ' 
You must find it haid work. Miss Joan, doing 
that all day, to all shapes and si/cs. Tell me . . . 
[dubiously) ... do you have to do men, at that 
hospital, too ? 

Mary Lou ; Of course she does. 

Nanny [moving to door) : Seems funny to think 
of her doing that all day, doi-sn’l it, and then 
blowing in here, just as if she had a nice respect- 
able job in an office ? [She leaves.) 

Mary Lou (to Joan) : You ought to go to bed 
early. 

Joan : I’m going out. 

[Joan sits on the floor at Mary Lou’s /re/. 
Mary Lou [pleased) : Where ? 

Joan : I’m being “ took ” to the Cafe de Paris 

Mary Lou [bubbling) : Who are you going 
with ? 
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Joan {amused at her enihusiasm) : The anaesthetist 
from the hospital. 

Mary Lou {doubtfully) : Really ? 

Joan : Yes, really. 

Mary Lou : Don’t let him do it to you ! 

Joan : He’s quite safe. 

Mary Lou : You’ll have to wear your new 
frock. What time will you have to go ? 

Joan : He’s calling for me. {Stretching) I must 
po and have my bath. 

Mary Lou ; Oh, stay here a minute. I want to 
tell you about Kim. 

J(jAN : How is he ? 

.Mary Lou : He’s fine. He’s job hunting. It’s 
settled about his being an architect. David’s 
making a bit of a fuss, but his mother’s on his 
side, so it’s all right. I think LTncle Dick can 
help him. He knows lots of people. 

Joan ; Oh, splendid. That’s grand. {She relaxes, 
iitling on the Jluor at Mary Lou’s feet.) It’s nice 
here. Damn going out ! 

Mary Lou : Don’t be silly. 

joAN {after a quiet little pause of understanding) ; 
i was rather upset to-day. That child died. 

Mary I.ou {all sympathy) : Oh, Joan ! The little 
jjaralysed one ? 

[Joan nods. 

Were you with it ? 

JOAN ; Yes. I’d been giving him treatments. 
Mary Lou {suddenly) : Of course, I don’t know 
how you can work there at all. If that happened 
to me . . . well ... I mean ... I couldn’t, that’s 
all. . . . 

Joan {cheerfully) : Well, you don’t have to ! 
Mary Lou ; It will do you good to go out. 
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Joan : Yes. I suppose so. After all, it won’t 
help little Tommy Robinson, my staying at 
home. 

[Joan laughs, and the bell rings twice. M\1vy 
hov jumps up. Joan follows. 

There he is ! I must go. Good heavens ! Loi.k 
at the time ! 

Mary Lou : Wait and see Kim. 

Joan {collecting her things) ; No, I’d belter go. 
Mary Lou : Don’t be silly. He adores you. 

[She goes hastily into tin bedroom to adjust her ho r, 
and to return immediately. 

Joan {snapping attache-case) ; All the same, 1 
must. 

Mary Lou {coming to hcdiomn door) : Come in 
on the way down, and show me ^our frock. I 
haven’t seen it on. 

Joan : All right. 

[The door opens and Kim comes in. He is qitih 
cheerful. 

Kim : Hullo ! 

Mary Lou : Hullo ’ 

Kim : I’ve brought someone to see you. Sht-'i 
been taking it easy on the stairs. 

Mary Lou ; Who ? 

[Blanche appears in the doorway. She is weainK’ 
street clothes, and carrying some pareds. She is n>>i 
in mourning. 

Blanche : It’s me ! 

Mary Lou {pleased, and crossing to her) : Oh, 
darling ! How lovely of you to come and see nr . 

Blanche : I was just on my way home. I knoi\ 
it’s late, but he insisted. We’ve been shopping. 
{Kisses her, and comes into the room.) 

Mary Lou {gaily) ; I’m so glad you did. 
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Bi ANCHE : Hullo, Joan ! How are you, dear ? 
Siill busy with all vour cases ? IHc had rheuma- 
ti'-m 1 think you’d better conic and do some- 
ihino; to me. Still . . . {laughs) ... I expect it’s 
ju'.t old age ' 

jow • I’ve cuted Nanny. 

I lii \NcHE : So I’ve heaid (She turns and examines 
I table laid uith Us small nual.) 

M\i<y Lou (spnntimenusly) : Han’t you Slay and 
li.i\( a meal with us ? We’ve got chicken mayon- 
ll.u^e. 

]'>i \NfHi {i\i'miiiing tilt dislts on table) : Oh . . . 
aiul I love it ! lint ... 1 can’t to-night, deal. I’m 
(ling out. (Slight pausi ) I am. Really ! [Smilis 
< little sadly.) I've stalled going about a bit . . . 
again . . . now. . . . 

Mauy Lou (meaning it : I’m glad. 

Bi \NCHF (sitting) ' Mis Sliutheis is calling for 
ii'c, and I’m going lound iheie. W'c'vc got a 
■' Jour.” 

kiM : Just an old ganiblci, aicii’t you ? 

[They all laugh. 

j.iAN (hurriedly) : I must go and dress [Slight 
iiause.) Maiy Lou . . . could you possibly lend me 
.c jiaii ol stockings My evening paii 's gone pop. 

Mary Lou : Yes, of couise. 

[5/tf runs off into bcdioom. 

Kim (fo Joais) . I thought you gills didn’t wear 
'votkiiigs these days? 

Jo\N : Oh, this one does. It's f.ii too cold, 
besides, I’m old-fashioned. 

Kim ; What lot 1 

[Mary Lou returns iiith a pair of stockings in 
tach hand. She holds them out. 

Mary Lou : Will either of these do ? 



Joan : Oh . . . (takes a pair) . . . those’ll be lovely. 
Thank you so much, darling. . . . 

Kim : Where are you going ? 

Mary Lou : She’s going out, and she’s tired and 
dirty, and she’s going to have a bath ! 

Kim : Are you, Joanie ? What fun ! Can I conic 
and watch ? I promise not to sing “ God Sa\e 
the King.” 

Joan (at door, and laughing) : No, you can’t ' 
And ... I must hurry. (To Blanche) Good-b>’c 

Blanche {suddenly waving a parcel she is carrying) • 
Oh . . .Joan . . . some balh ialls I .got in Hairoch 
Have them, dear, and put them ii\ your balh 
They’ll . . . they’ll . . . make you smell nice ! 

Mary Lou {laughing) : Counteract the anaes- 
thetics ! 

Joan {to Blanche) : That’s sweet of you . . , 
{they pass the parcel to Joan) . . . but don’t you 
want them ? 

Blanche {dismissing it) : No ... I just bought 
them . . . because . . . well, because ... I just 
saw them . . . and it’s such a pretty bottle 
Have them. 

Joan : Oh, thank you so much. I must fly ! 

[She goes out gaily. 

Mary Lou {calling at door) : Come in on your 
way down ! 

Joan {off) : O.K. 

[Mary Lou closes the door. 

Blanche : Nice for you having her here. L 
just makes all the diffcience. Wheie’s Nanny 

Mary Lou : She’s going out with her sister. 
She’s just getting ready. 

Blanche {smiling) : Tlie . . . one that lives in 
Cadogan Gardens ? 
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Mary Lou (laughs) : Yes. (To Blanche) Like 
a glass of sherry ? 

Bj anche : Do you know, dear, I think I rather 
would. 

Mary Lou (gaily) : We’ll all have some ! 

[iSAe goes to table and pours out a glass of sherry. 
Kim assists her. 

At table, and as someone ony young) I’ve been to a 
rocktail-party, but I only had oi ange-juice. 

Kim (helping hmselfj • Nice one ? 

Mary Lou (pouring herself a glass of sherry) : 
Filthy ! 

Kim ; Not ..." feelthy pictures ” ? 

Mary Lou (laughing) • No ! It was an exhibi- 
iion of photographs. C.'arncia studies. Poi- 
tiaits. Evciyone was so busy recognising 
themselves . . . 

lliANCHL ; Maiy Lou, it’s lime you had a 
pliotograph taken. I want a nice one. 

Kim ; She shall. 

[Kim hands Blanciif her sherry. 

Blanche : Thank )ou, dear. W'ell . . . here’s 
. . (a little pause) . . . good luck ! 

Kim (quietly) ' Yes. 

[They all sip their sherry. N.anny enters. She is 
in hat and coat. 

Nanny : Oh, how do >ou do, madam ? I 
thought I heard your voice. 

Blanche ; Yes. It’s me. How' are you, Nanny ? 

Nanny : I’m veiy well, thank you, madam. 
A bit of lumbago now and again, but on the 
"hole I’m keeping pretty well. 

Blanche : That’s right. The flat looks so 
pretty. (She looks about.) Thai’s a new lamp, 
isn’t it ? (A very modern “ disc ” lamp.) 
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Nanny {drawing on her gloves) : Did you ever see 
such a thing ! 

Blanche ; It does look a bit like a loud-speakn ' 

Nanny {indicating Mary Lou) : She’ll be th" 
death of me yet. All her new-fangled notion". 
I hope you’ll excuse me rushing off, madam, Inn 
I’m going to the theatre. {To Mary Lot , 
Everything’s ready for you. The coffee’s in the 
percolator. 

Blanche : What are you going to see ? 

Nanny {with satiif action) : The Hippodrome ! 
Something my sister picked out. I always leave 
it to her. She follows the theatres. Yon'll 
excuse me, won’t you ? 

[Blanche nods. 

Mary Lou : Off you go ! 

Nanny {a little e.'ccited) : Good-bye ! 

Blanche : Good-bye, Nanny. 

[Nanny bustles out to the hall. The door reman' t 
open. She is collecting her things. The telephone ring'^. 

Mary Lou {crosses to telephone) : Hullo ? Ye;,. 
Yes, it is. Who ? Oh . . . yes . . . yes ; you neaiie 
missed her. Hang on. She’s here. {Calls quickly' 
Nanny ! ! 

Nanny {surprised, and coming back into door) : Fot 
me ? 

Mary Lou : Yes. I think it’s your sister. 

Nanny ; Oh, what’s she want ? {Comes in t" 
telephone.) Hullo ? Oh, hullo, May. I was just 
leaving. {Pause.) Cyril is ? {Surprised.) Is hi- 
boat home ? Oh, fancy ! Edie’ll be pleased 
Off her head, I expect. Um ! Seems only yestei - 
day he went away. Is he ? Oh, bless his heai i 
Oh, go on. May ... he didn’t. {A shade coyly) 
Oh, he shouldn’t go spending his money on me ! 
When can I see him ? 
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[A ralher lengthy explmaiion, and much nodding 
on the part of Nanny. 

Oh ... I don’t know if I could do that, May. 
I've got to be here. Yes ... I know . . . but . . . 
vu-ll . . . 

\'ary Lou : What is it, Nannv ? 

Xanny {into phone) : Hang on a minute, will you, 
May (To M\ry Lou) It’s m\ maincd sister’s 
1)01 . You know, Cynl. His ship got home from 
iiistialia to-day, and they want me to go out 
tlieie aftei the thcaue. 

\r MtY Lou : Well, of coiuse, Nannv ! Go ! 

X\nny ; Right out to St. Allians * How could 
J Lut bark.’ 

Mary Lou : Don’t tome bark, vou sillv old 
dung. Stav the riieht. I'll be quite all light. 

llLANUit You Can come ovet to us for the 
niuht, dear. Your room’s always theic. Of course 
vou must go, Nannv. 

Nanny (saiifwd) : I'd like to, madam. Sort of 
family pai ty , y ou sec He's my favoui ite nephew 

Mary Lou {uat'ing her to the tdephone) : Say you 
t an come ! 

Nanny (to Mary Lou) • Tell vou what, ymu 
take a long lie in, and I’ll be back to get vou 
your breakfast. (She returns to the teleljhone, a little 
(xcited.) Are you there. May ’ All light, I can 
come. I’ll have to get an caily tiam back in 
the morning. Well . . . that's all light. We’d 
better hurry. Good-bye, for now. I’ll meet you 
in Leieester Square, soon after eight. Usual 
place. Ta-ta. 

[S'/ie hangs up, and bustles off. 

Mary Lou (ctossing over to Bi an cue) : Heavens ! 
What a fuss ! (Then, uith the slightest trace of a 
“ Southern accent ”) She’s a terrible responsi- 
bility. 



Blanche {suddenly arrested by ike accent, and looking 
at her) : You said that exactly like your mother. 

Mary Lou {unself-consciously) : Did I ? 

Blanche : She had the prettiest voice — like all 
the people who come from “ the South.” . . . 
Mary Lou: It’s funny, isn’t it? I’ve nc\,er 
even been there. I’m a half-biced, really . . 
(laughs) . . . aren’t I ? 

Blanche (smiling a little sadly) ; Before you weei 
born, she used to come and stay with me. Sht 
always wanted to steal Tonv, and take him ba( k 
•with her to Virginia. lie was s\ich a dear litil< 
boy . . . (quietly) . . but . . . (brightens) . . 
then you came along ' 

Kim : Lucky for me ! 

B1.ANCHE : Lucky for all of us ! 

[Nanny returns endeaiourmg to shut an old- 
fashioned clasp-bag and clutching umbrella. 

Nanny : Well, I’m off. 

Mary Lou : You’d better hiinv, or you’ll ne\ei 
get to your “ usual place ” in time. 

Nanny (fussed) : Well . . . I’m being jis quick as 
I can. 

Mary Lou ; Got your money ? 

Nanny : Yes. (Pauses.) Now . . . have I got every- 
thing ? 

Mary Lou : Sure ? 

[Nanny nods, decided. 

You’d better let me blow you to a taxi. 

Nanny (independently) : No, I’ll go in a tube. It's 
quicker. 

Blanche ; I must go (.She gets up.) I’m havinc 
a taxi, Nanny. I’ll drop you in Sloaue Square. 

Mary Lou : There ! That’ll be lovely for you. 

Nanny : Oh . . . (beams ) . . . thank you, madam, 
very much. 
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Bianche ; Come along, tlien. {Turns to Mary 
Lou.) Good-bye, Mary Lou dear. Please your- 
self about to-night. 

Mary Lou : Good-bye, Nanny dear. Have a 
nice time. 

Nanny : Good-bye, dearie. 

Rim {to Blanche) ; ’Bye. {Kisses her ) I’ll let you 
out. . . . 

Blanche ; No, v\e can looL alter ourselves. 

Rim : Sure ? 

Blanche : Of course. . . . 

[Blanche goes out uith Nanny to landing. 

Mary Lou (to Nanny, as she ooes through the 
door) : Give my lose to Cyril He always in- 
sisted I was half Indian Look after yourself. . . 
Nanny. . . . 

Nanny : I’m not going to the North Pole. 

Kim ■ Only St. Albans ! 

[They go out, laughing. 

Kim closes the door. Mary Loo crosses the room. 
Kim regards her. 

She’s pietty wondeiful, isn't she ? 

Mary Loo : Yes, I’m glad you brought her in. 
She can talk about him . . . now. 

Kim {draws her on to his knee) ’ Yes. We were 
alone together last night, and she said — you 
know, in that delibciate way of hers — “ I’m 
getting used to there just being us two . . . 
lierc . . . alone.” 

Mary Lou : Poor sweet ' 

\Pause, and a quiet moment. Kim puts his arms 
around her. 

Kim : Darling ? 

Mary Lou : What ? 



Kim ; You haven’t kissed me yet. 

Mary Lou : I have ! 

Kim : I didn’t notice it ! 

[They Lisi, and laugh. 

Mary Lou [gaily] : What have you been doint, 
since lunch-time ? 

Kim [settling back, and pulling her bach) : Well . . 

I went to two ai chit eels’ offices . . . hciorc I 
met mother. . . . 'Ihey weie no Rood. Awful ' 

. . . But I just w anted to see w hal they w ei c like 
At both plates they £>ave me tea the spoons stood 
up in, and I washed it do’‘n with wet fiint,ei- 
nuls ! That decided me. I don’t think I can 
about E.C.2 ! 

Mary Lou : Much bettci to wait till Uncle Ditk 
can help you. 

Kim ; Yes, I know, but it’s just as well to look 
about. Ihink how pdeased Daiid will be ! 

Mary Uou [after a momenrs thought) : How on 
earth did your mother ever pioduce David ? 

Kim : Mother hadn’t had much practice then 
She got better as she went along. 

[They laugh together. Mary Lou’s mood 
changes. She becomes rejlective. 

Mary Lou : I’m so glad she's started goint, 
about again and seeing people. She’s making 
herself do it, you know. She’s awfully sure, 
really. That vagueness is only a defence. 

Kim [quietly) : Funny, her saying that . . . just 
now . . . about Tony. Funny, isn’t it, that wc 
can be so happy . . . when wc know he isn't 
here . . . and never can be ? . . . If he was, he’d 
be glad about us. 

[There is a pause. 

Mary Lou [thoughtfully) ; Everything . . ■ 
even the worst things . . . get faint ... in lime. 
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^ ou know . . . sometimes, I forget all about bi'm 
. . that there ever was anyone called Tony. . . . 

Kjm : Yes. [Slight pause.) I do, too. It’s . . . 
i.ithcr a\\ful. 

Mary Lou : To think of things . . . gcUing 
iorgolten ? Kim, if you died, would I foigel 
you ? 

Kim : I don’t know, dailing. 

Mary liOU (quif'l) dt I ibe rating i : I don’t . . . 
iliink ... I would 

Kim [laughing) : \Vcll, I’\c no intention of 
dying. 

Mary Lot: [biighllj) • Nor have 1. 

Kim ; AVc shall both of us live to he ninety, and 
veiy objectionable, with all out faculties. 

Mary Lou . Can you imaume tluit ? Us, I 
mean. Bcin<^ old. At ninciv. Wc sh.all be boring 
taeh other liightlully b\ then. ... I don’t think 
.e will. [‘1 lien, itUh bright dijinitinen) No ! 

Kim : After all, theic alwavs ha\ been us. I 
mean, it's like eggs and baron foi bieakfast. 
\ou have them tvciy day, but you don't get 
lioicd with them 

Mary Lou (douhifulh) : No . . . but you don’t 
love them. 

Kim : I do. [Ik L'wei her chick liglith, and they 
both laugh ) 

Mary Lou . Does yotu mothei know we feel 
like this ? 

Kim : I think so . . really. I think she’d like 
us to get nianied. Later on. 

Mary Lou [mth compkti duhim) : Well, we 
will. 

\IIe kisses her njfectionatd), and the) break away. 
There is a slight pause, and the door suddenly opens 
and Joan enters. Mary Lou jumps up. 
loAN : I’m just going ! 
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Mary Lou : Come on in, and let’s have a look 
at you ! 

Kim {admiringly) : Oo . . . 

Joan {displaying her frock) : Like it ? 

Kim : Yes, I do ! Swell ! 

Joan : Cost four cfuincas — at a dressmakei I 
found. Not bad, is it ? 

Kim : Looks as if it cost twenty ! 

Joan {laughing) : That, child, was the idea ! 

Kim : Who are you qoiiiE; with ? 

Joan : Just eating . . . and dancing . . . with a 
friend of mine. 

Mary Lou : What time will y(>ii he back ? 
Joan : Oh . . . late-ish ! You’ll be fast asleep 
Thank you so much, darling. {She lijls her skirt 
to display the stockwgf.) 

Kim ; Got a taxi ? 

Joan {making to go) ; The “ boy-fiiend ” is down- 
stairs, waiting, and it’s costing him pounds. . . . 
Thanks so much. 

[5'Ae hurries out. 

{Calling as she goes) Good-bye. 

Mary Lou : Good-bye. 

Kim : Good-bye. 

Mary Lou : I’m so glad she’s going out reallv 
properly. She works so hard 

Kim : She’s a grand giil. 

[Mary Lou goes off luth remaining pair of 
stockings. She returns immediately. Kim is hanging 
out of the window, and looking down into the street 
She crosses to him, and they both kneel on the window 
seat and look out of the window. 

Mary Lou : What are joa doing ? 

Kim : Snooping on the boy-friend ! 

Mary Lou : Oh, let’s see ! {She leans farther out.) 
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Kim (to Joan, in street below) : Oo-oo ! Oy ! 
(Aside to Mary Lou) Top-hat, and all ! 

Mary Lou : Ssh ! He’ll hear you. He’s a doctor. 

Kim : Do they hear well 

Mary Lou : Can you see his face ? 

Rim : No. Oo-oo ! 

[A tau-dooT slants^ and taxi moves off. Mary 
L ou returns to the table Kim joins her, and dips 
Ins finger in the raspbirry fool and tastes it. 

What’s this pink stuff? 

Mary Lou : Raspberry fool. Don’t do that ! 

kiM ; Do you remember when we were kids ? 
What fun it was to come and slay . . . ^ 

.\1.\ry Lou : It’s always more fun in other 
people’s liouses. 

[He crosses over to sofa, and picks up the two dolls, 
iihere they are pnpped amongst the cushions. He 
holds them up, one in each hand. 

Kim : I nevci can leiiiembei which is which of 
these ? 

Mary Lou (laughing) • You ought to know 
I hem by now. 

Kim : Awful, when a lather can’t distiiujuish his 
own children. That's what's called “ confusing 
your issues.” 

[He replaces the dolls. 

Remember Lucinda and Jane ? 

Mary Lou : Fancy you lemcmbcring them ! 
I’ve got them somewhere. 

[She climbs on sofa, and searches among the books 
in the little shelves. She takes out a small red volume 
of Beatrix Potter. 

Kim (over her shoulder) : Here it is ! The Tale of 
Two Bad Mice. 

[They both come forwards. Mary Lou turning 
the pages, and Kim looking over her shoulder. 





Mary Lou {ai one particular page m the booD 
Theie they are, smashing evtrv thing up ' 

Kim ’Member Tiggy Winkle ^ 

Mary Lou I ve got her, too, somevvherc 

Kim Adojed hei Always so busy Ironing il] 
the time 

Mary Lou 1 nol * 

\The} crocs oin to the large chair He /tops into i 
and d)au r her on to hii knie 
■^ou are a baby < 

Kim I like bciii i b.iby 
[riiey lauji and ultli he it in the c) air 
(Softly] D'ullllt^ ■’ 

[She looks at him 
Comfy ^ 

Mary Lou Lni Aie you ’ 

Kim Mote oi less ISot very 

[He Kisses hei again, and laughs She itnggk 
dote n into the chair bende hm 

Mary Lot [more brtsH]) Come dong' Wen 
going to read this ' 

Kim Are wc ■’ 

Mars Lou {defimtel}, and turning the pages of tl 
hale book] Ves 

Kim (laughing at her) Go on, then 

Mary Lou {seriously beginning) “ Once upon 
time ” 

Kim (inierjecting, and quoting drametlieally) 

' There were two bad mice, but ihty wetfii i 
so very naughty afiti all, because they paid loi 
ahnobl everything tluy bioki Ihcy found a 
crooked sixpence, undci the litarlh-rug ” 

Mary Lou Oh . but you know it all ' 

Kim Of course I do ' 
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Mary Lou {disconsolately) : Oh. . . . {She gets up.) 
'1 hen ... I sha’n’t read it to you. . . . 

crosses to bookcase with book. She says, over 
hr shoulder : 

I’ut the gramophone on. 

[Kim gets up and ctosses to a pni table gramnphont. 
He uinds it, and it commin''ri to play a dreamy 
crooning number : “ Love n like that {Columbia 
reeord, DB^o, sung by Ruth Ltling). Mary Lou 
flings the book on the u.Ja, and eroiscs to the table. 
Wc'll have oui ioocl. 

[Kim crosses baik to fireplace, and u oil lies her. 
She adjusts things on tli tabh. 

1 lungry ? 

Kim ; Not vci ) . 

yile u ate lies her. 

Don’t do that . . . now. 

Mary Lou {looking up) ■ Why .’ 

Kim {holding out his hand) • C'ome here ! 

Mary Lou {classing to him) What 
Kim : Come and dance wi<h me. 

[She laughs, and ihiy cornmnuc to dance. It u 
more a siiaiing in eaih other's arms, to the crooning 
sentimcHtalily of the ruord, than ainthing else. Kim 
stops, and holds her in his aims. The music 
continues. 

Queer, isn’t it ? 

Mary Lou : Um ! 

Kim : A silly tune like that. What it does to 
>ou ? 

Mary Lou {shakily) : Yes. 

[There is a pause, and he looks at her qui lly. . . . 
He kisses her .. . and regards Ur. 

Kim : Darling . . . we’re pretty good together, 
aren’t we ? 
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[She nods, and buries her head against him. 
Darling ! Do you very much want to go to the 
pictures ? 

Mary Lou : Not really. 

Kim : Let’s stay here ! 

Mary Lou : Let’s. 

[He kisses her lightly again, and holds her more 
tightly. 

Kim : It’s heaven, here. Just ourselves. 

[She nods. 

{Looking at her fondly) I do love you so. 

Mary Lou {simply) : I love you. 

[He kisses her, at first gently, and then passionately. 
The mmic continues, and . . . 

THE CURTAIN FALLS 


SCENE II 

Scene : Mary Lou’s flat, about two months later. 
It is late afternoon. 

Nanny is sitting in the armchair, sniffing and 
blowing her nose. She has been crying. 

Mary Lou {coming to door) : Nanny ? 

Nanny {sighing) : Yes, dear ? 

Mary Lou {coming into the room, and fastening her 
belt) : I wish they’d hurry up and come. 

Nanny : They’re late, but I expect they’ll come. 
Mary Lou {rather unnaturally gay) : 

“ Mrs. Barty gave a party. No one came. 

Then her brother gave another. Just the same.” 

[Nanny sniffs audibly. 

Oh, Nanny, please ! Don’t keep on crying about 
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it. It makes me unhappy, and I don’t want to be. 
Nannv (sighs) : I can’t help it. 

Marv Lou : Is tea ready ? 

Nanny (getting up) : Yes. 

Mary Lou : Now, Nanny darling, you must 
stop ! Look at me ! Pm not worrying. 

[Nanny pauses, and looks at her. Mary Lou 
kisses her. 

Go on and fix the tea. Make both kinds. 

Nanny : All right. 

Mary Lou : And, Nanny . . . (she pauses) . . . 
promise me you won’t be like this when they 
come. 

Nanny (going off) : What do you take me for ? 

[Mary Lou stands looking after her. She turns, 
and walks slowly across the room. She is a little 
uncertain. She rather vaguely touches things, par- 
tKularly a photograph of Kim, which is the same as 
the one in Blanche’s house. It is almost a caress, 
1 he door fbes open, and Kim comes in. 

Kim : Hullo, Funny ! 

Mary Lou (turning and smiling) : Oh, hullo ! 
It’s you ! 

Kim (tossing his hat on sofa) ; Yes. It’s me. Sweet 
little Pekinese ! (Kisses her lightly.) 

Mary Lou ; Glad you came in. 

Kim : Don’t believe it ! 

[lie kisses her lightly, and flops down in the big 
armchair. 

Oh, such a day. (Sighs.) 

Mary Lou : What have you been doing ? 

Kim (smiles and boks at her) : Well, thanks to your 
uncle, it’s all more or less fixed up. They want 
me to begin next month. I shall have to go to 



night classes, at a school of design and archi- 
tecture, for a bit. . . . 

Mary Lou {excitedly) : Oh, darling ! {She n/i 
impulsively on the arm of his chair.) I knew Gordon 
Vickers would take you on. 

Kim : I liked him enormously. He seemed to 
know quite a bit about us Sent you his lo\e 
It’s going to be fun now, isn’t it ? 

Mary Lou • How many mghts a week will you 
have to go to this di awing-plare ^ 

Kim {cheerjully) : Thiee oi four, I expect. 
Mary Lou : You can come round here after- 
wards, and we can work out plans for houses 
and things E\ii^ arclntcft should have a 
woman’s advice. 

Kim {amused) . Think so ? 

Mary Lou : Men never know w'here to put 
sinks . . . and things. Have vou told youi 
mother ’ 

Kim : No. Not yet. Only you She’s coming to 
lea, isn’t she ^ 

Mary Lou : Yes, and Aunt Linda ' 

Kim : IVhat What on eaith’s mother bringin 
her up here foi ? 

Mary Lou : They’ve been to the Acadeinv 
together, and slie can’t shake her off 1 don’t 
mind. She’s been wanting to come for some 
time. She means well enough Poor old trout. 
Kim : She doesn’t. Old sponge. She only wants 
to come up here out of cui iosily to see the flat 
{Sighs) All right I’ll be nice to her, for your 
sake. 

Mary Lou {a little petulantly) : I like that ! I’m 
doing this for joar sake. {Quietly) Only you don i 
seem to realise it. 

Kim {pultim’ /ui arm around her) : All light, darling 
Well, we’ll both be particularly nice to her, foi 
each other’s sake. You’re very antagonistic to- 
day. What’s the matter ? 



Mary Lou {with a fleeting smile) : No, I’m not. 
I didn’t mean to be. {Suddenly kisses him, gets 
up, and stands away from him.) Kim ? 

Kim : What’s the matter ^ 

[He looks at her, enquiringly. 

Mary Lou : Kim, there’s something I’ve got to 
tell you. {Very serious now) There is something 
■\ou ought to . . . know. . . . 

Kim {half-laughing, lialf-fLnoui) ; What is it 

Mary Lou {looking at him steadily) ; You’d better 
take a good grip of yourself. . . {she laughs a little 
uncertainly) . . . because . . . because . . . I’m 
'.;oing to give you an awful jolt ! 

Km [laughing at her) : Arc ■>ou going to tell me. 
Our love has all been a mi>t.ike, and you’ve 
just found me out in lime ” 

Mary Lou : No. Nothing like that. I’m quite 
serious. 

Kim : What is it, then Come on ... I hate 
mysteries. 

Mary Lou (a little shy) : Kim . . . Kim . . . 
Shle’rc going to have ... a baby . . 

[AVi« looks at him, charly, with no regrtt. He is 
quite dumbfounded. He doesn't quilt believe her. 

Kim [inclined to laugh) : Wc’ie what ? 

Mary Lou ; It’s true. 

Kim [dumbfounded) : God ! . . . but how . . . 
frightful ! . . . But . . . how . . . how do you 
know f 

Mary Lou : Joan. She knows all about these 
things, and so . . . you see . . . that’s . . . how I 



[Kim momentarily is at a loss He gets up and 
takes her in fns ams. She clings to him. 

Oh, Kim . , . you’re . . . you’re . . . not cross 
about it ? 

Kim {recovering himself) • No. No, of course not 
Of course I’m not cross about it . . . but . . 
but . . . it’s rather a surprise. . . Why didn't 

you tell me before i 

Mary Lou : Because . I didn’t know 
until I had talked to Joan. . 

Kim (holding her tenderly in his arms) • Oh . 
darling. . . . 

[iSiAc IS confused, and on the verge of tears. 

(Gently) Darling . . . don’t be frightened .ibout it 

Mary Lou I’m not I’m not frightened Oh, 
Kim. (She clings to hm ) I’m so glad I told you 
. . though. . 

Kim : So am 1 

Mary Lou : We . we . . haven’t done aii> - 
thing , . awful . have wc ’ 

Kim • No, darling 
Mary Lou (uncertainly) • No 

Kim : No. Nothing to be ashamed of, if that’" 
what you mean. It’s . . . (half laughs, a litth 
wonderingly) . . . rather marvellous ’ 

Mary Lou (relieved) Oh, I’m so glad you see 
it like that . . . because . . I thought it was . . 
too. . . 

Kim ; Well, of course, I see it like that ' Because 
. . . because . . don’t you see, darling, we’ll 

have to get married now ? . , . 

Mary Lou (realising it) : Yes Yes, I suppose v\e 
will. 

Kim : Oh, I say. Poor old mother. (Pause.) It’s 
going to be rather hell telling her . , . isn’t it ? 

Mary Lou : Yes. 
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Kim : You know, I don’t believe she’ll minH 
teiiibly. After all, it’s not such a very awfiil 
thing to have a baby ... is ... is it ? 

Mary Lou : I . . . don’t think it is. 

Kim : I say, do you know anything about them ? 
Mary Lou ; Not much. Do you ? 

Kim {laughing) ■ Not a dam’ thing ' We’ll have 
to buy a lot of books, and read it all up. 
[Suddenly realising his reiponnbilities. 

I say, shouldn’t you be sitting down, or some- 
thing ? 

Mary Lou : No, of coiuse not ! [She sits ) 
Nothing w ill happen for ages yet. 

Kim {not quite sure) ■ W’on’t it ? 

Mary Lou : Ages. 

Kim {becoming almost pompous) • You know, I’ll 
have to treat you quite differently. I’ll buy you 
lots of classical gramophone records, and once 
a week we’ll go to the National Gallery and look 
at the madonnas. 

[She laughs. 

But it’s all most impoitant' W'hat rfiif Joan say? 
Mary Lou {vaguely) Oh ... a lot of things. 
Kim ■ No, I mean, was she annoyed with us ? 

Mary Lou : No. She was sweet I went to her 
. well . . . because they always say you can’t 
shock doctors, so I thought shi ’d be the same 

Kim {meaning it) : I do hke Joan. 

Mary Lou {simply) : She likes you, too. 

Kim : Does she ? 

Mary Lou : You know she does. 

[Pause. 

Kim : Darling, I’m so glad about it. 

Mary Lou {happily) : So am I. 



[Nanny enters with tea-things, which she places on 
the table. She is busy for a moment, and then turns 
and looks at them. 

Nanny (a little grimly) : Well, havt you told him 

Kim : It’s all jour fault, Nanny ' 

Nanny (spluihring, and a little emotional) : Well. 

. . . Oh, Mr. Kim . . . 

Kim : We’ic golne; to tall ihe baljy “ Hippo- 
diomc ” ! ! 

[Nanny dissolves into tears. 

Mary Lou {going to hetj : Kuu * . . . O'l 
Nanny . . . 

[Slit i lings to liir, upset heisdf. 

Nanny (contiolling herself) : Thcie, there, don t 
you uoiry, dearie. It‘s me that's got to do all 
that. 

Kim : Nanny, you'll stand by us in this, won t 
you 

[Nanny nods. 

Nanny ■ Yes, but you'll ha\c to get married. 
Kim : Well, of course ' 

Nanns;’ [satisfied) : That's all light, then. 

Mary Lou [impulsively) : You'll stay with us, 
won’t you ? 

Nanny : If you’ll still be wanting me. 

Kim : Just you try and leave us. 

[Nanny smiles. She becomes unduly busy with the 
tea-things. The door-bell rings. They all look a little 
guilty, and assume a casual noimality. 

Mary Lou . Here they aie. Now, Nanny, be 
careful. Leave this to us. 

[Nanny nods, and goes to door. 

Kim [quietly to Mary Lou) • \'ou’ie all right 
now ? 
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M\ry Lou {mds) : Um. 

[Kim stands by the fireplace, carelessly. Mary 
L ou powders her nose. Nanny is at the door. 

Xanny {guarding the door) : Are you ready ? 

KiM : Yes. Let 'em all come ! 

[Nanny smooths her apron, and smilingly opens 
Hie door. Blanchr and Linda are on the threshold. 
They are in street clothes. 

BiANHir {coming in chen/ulh) : Hullo, Nanny! 
Nanny ; Good after noon, inadam. 

Ill \NCHE {coming into the room,/ollowed by Linda') : 
Will, darlings ? Here \\c arc I I'rn sorry rf we 
aie a hit late, but we\e been to the Academy, 
111(1 Linda insisted on looking at the miniatures, 
, 111(1 you know what that n'eans ! 

[She hisses Mary Lou. Nanny closes the door, 
{■auses, and retires. 

M ary Lou • It’s so t.icc to see you. 

Linda {from behind Blanoiie) : 'J hat’s right, 
blame me ! How ate you, Mary Lou ? {Kisses 
hr.) Oh, W'hai a clinib up those stairs ! 

[Blanche crosses to Kim, pats him, and he places 
a chair for her. 

Kim : Sit here, niotlrer. 

IJ/ANCHE {settling herself) : Thank you, dear. 

Mary Lou [to Linda) ; It is rather a pull. 

Linda : Pull ? You must be very near heaven 
here ! How are you, Kim ? 

Kim {almost over-politely) : Won’t you sit 'down, 
Aunt Linda ? 

Linda {doing so) ; Thank you. 

Blanche {to Mary Lou) : Well, Mary Lou, 
"hat have you been doing with your sell? I 
haven’t seen you for a day or two. 
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Mary Lou : I’ve been rather busy. At the 
Slade, and things. I’ve been trying my hand at 
caricature. 

Blanche ; Now I suppose none of us will be 
safe ! She’s so clever, Linda. 

Mary Lou ; I’m not, really. . . . 

Blanche : Oh, yes, you are ! 

[Nanny enters xvith teapots, etc., on a tray. 

Oh, tea ! Lovely ! That’s what we need. {Loob 
across.) What a lovely cake, Nanny. One of 
yours ? 

Nanny : I make most of the things round hen* 
Blanche : It looks a beauty. 

Nanny ; When you make a thing yourself, you 
do know it’s wholesome, and that’s a lot, 1 
say. 

Blanche ; Indeed it is. (Linda nods affably.) 

Mary Lou {dismissing Nanny) : It’s all very 
nice, thank you, Nanny. 

[Nanny goes off. Mary Lou pours tea, ani 
hands a cup to Kim for Blanche. 

Kim {handing tea) : Mother .** 

Blanche {taking cup) : Oh, thank you, deai. 
That’s just how I like it. 

Mary Lou ; Aunt Linda ? How do you like 
your tea ? China ? 

Linda : I’d prefer Indian, if you’ve got it. 

Mary Lou : Of course. {She picks up the second 
pot.) Milk or lemon ? 

Linda-: Sugar ! (Kim hands her her cup.) Can 
you see the river from here ? 

Mary Lou {still pouring lea) : Not actually the 
river, but we see “ Hovis Bread.” It’s rathti 
pretty at night. 

Linda : Oh. 
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[Mary Lou hands Kiu his tea, and pours her 
am. He puts it on the table and hands Linda 
iondwiches. 

[Helping herself) You should be at work, Kim, not 
having tea, on a fine afternoon like this. 

Kim {pleasantly) : In a few weeks’ time, I prob- 
ably shall be, Aunt Linda. 

Linda ; I’m glad to hear it. 

Blanche : What work are you going to do, 
darling ? 

Kim : I didn’t want to tell you until I was 
certain. I’m going to work with Gordon Vickers. 
He likes my stuff, such as it is. 

Blanche {delighted) ; But . . . how lovely, dear ! 

Mary Lou : Uncle Dick fixed it for him. He 
said a lot of nice things about him. 

Linda : Well, you should be v'ery pleased, 
Blanche. 

Blanche ; But I am ! Terribly pleased ! 
Lovely, dear. . . . Fancy old Uncle Dick ! 
Laughs.) 

Linda : Now you will have to prove it to us 
Mith results, Kim. . . . 

A.IM ; I hope I can. Aunt Linda. Have some 
take ? 

Linda [taking it) ; Thank you. 

Kim ; Mother ? 

Blanche {taking cake) : Thank you, dear. 

Linda {settling back, and looking about) : This is 
a very nice little flat, Mary Lou. It’s a little . . . 
artistic-looking . . . but it’s very cheerful and 
pietty. 

.Mary Lou (pleasantly) : I’m glad you like it. 
Aunt Linda. 

Blanche ; I love it ! 
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[She smiles at Kim and Mary Lou. 

Linda ; I suppose this departure into architec- 
ture of yours, Kim, will definitely put a s. p 
to your going up to Oxford ? 

Kim ; Quite definitely, I should think, Aunt 
Linda. 

Linda : Well, I think it’.s a pity. Your fatJier 
was there . . . and Da\nd, and Tony. . . . 

[There is a pause. Blani-iie says nothing. Tht 
door opens and Joan comes in. She wears the coU 
and skirt of the previous scene. She stops short, not 
expecting a party. 

Joan : Oh, I’m sorry. I didn’t know you were 
having a party. 

Kim ; Hullo I Come in. . . . 

Mary Lou : Come in, dailing. It’s not a party. 

Blanche : Of course it’s a party. It’s a loiel) 
party ! 

Mary Lou (laughing) : Behold my mother-in- 
law ! 

[Blanche nods understand ingly. 

Linda : Mother-in-law ? 

[Th^ ail laugh. 

Blanche ; She always calls me that, dear ; I 
dare say I might be some day. Who knows ? 

Linda : I think you’re all rather cxtraordinar\ ' 

Mary Lou : We are a bit. You’ll have to g«‘t 
used to us, Aunt Linda. I’m sorry, Joan. You 
don’t know each other. Aunt Linda, this is 
Joan Trevor. 

Linda : How do you do ? What are you ? 
sister-in-law ? 

Mary Lou : No. She’s just my best friend. Moie 
tea, anyone ? Joan ? 
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Jo\N ; No. I’ve had tea. {Takes a piece of cake.) 
I'd like a lump of this, though 

[Joan crosses and sits on settee. 

.\Ury Lou ; Aunt Linda.’ 

Lintja ; I have some, thank you. 

Kim : Is that chair quite comfortable. Aunt 
Linda ? 

Linda : Quite, thank you I like sitting up 
sli -light. 

{There is rather a diaeUock m conversation, Linda’s 
pfLSince making il all a little stilled. 

Blinche {handing lur aip) : I’d like some 
more, deal, if I ma\. 

Lou ; I’m so soiry. 

Blanche : I went out with David and Judith 
\esterday, Mary Lou, in the new car ! 

Mary Lou : Oh . . Ipouitng tea, and handing it to 
Bi anche) . . . have they got it at last ? 

Hi anche {with great finality) • Yes, they got the 
' Roley,” after all. 

Ktm ; The Rover, mother deal. 

Ill ANCHE {placidly) . The Rover, then It’s such 
■' nice little cai, and goes so well. 

Linda : They must cfime and take me out one 
day. I want ta go down to Iloisbam, to see Vera 
Summering. She and the Colonel aic living 
iliere now. He’s ictired, you know. . . . 

Ri.anche : See who, dcai ? {Vaguely. Linda’s 
Jiiends are not hers.) 

liNDA : Vera Summering. Pindi . . . you 
Imow. . . . 

Blanche : Oh, yes . . . nice woman. 

Linda : I wonder if David would run me 
down ? 
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Blanche : I don’t know, dear. Why don’t you 
ask him ? I’m sure he would if he could. He’s 
terribly busy at the office just now with all his 
stocks and shares. 

Linda ; Some Sunday, perhaps. 

Kim : There’s a very good train service. Aunt 
Linda. 

Linda {ignoring this, and to Joan) : Are you an 
artist, too ? 

Joan : Oh dear, no. Nothing half so excitintt 
Kim : She’s a Florence Nightingale ! 

Linda ; Arc you a nurse ? 

Joan ; Not quite. I’m a masseuse. I work at <i 
hospital. 

Linda : Oh, yes. Very interesting. Have you 
any of your work here, Mary Lou ? I’d be 
interested to see some of it. 

Mary Lou ; Oh, I haven’t got much. There's 
that, in that frame, there. {Turning and indicating 
a very impressionistic landscape over the door.) 

Linda {turning, and with lorgnettes) : Oh, yes. 
Yes. I’ve been trying to make out what that was 

Kim {laughing) : Sponges at play, Aunt Linda. 

Mary Lou {airily, as to someone who couldn't 
possibly understand) : It’s just a landscape. 

Linda : Oh, yes. 

Mary Lou : It’s part of Hampstead Heath 
really, from the north side. 

Linda : Yes. They had a picture of the Heath in 
the Academy. 

Kim : Ah, but I expect that would be from the 
other side. Aunt Linda. 

[Blanche looks at the picture, and smiles. Mar'' 
Lou laughs. 

Kim {having picked up a portfolio) : Can I shov 
Aunt Linda these caricatures you did ? 
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Mary Lou {slightly embarrassed) Oh, they’re no 
good. 

Kim ‘ Yes, they are They’re jolly good. 

[He hands Linda and Blanche several sheets of 
hnstol-board with crayon sketches Mary Lou is 
a little self-conscious. 

Linda {holding them out) Oh . but these are 
better. 

Blanche {doing the same) These arc awfully 
(food, dear. Aie they like the people they’re 
meant to be ^ {Looking at one in particular) This 
one . . . seems . . vaguely f.iraihar. 

K.IM {over her shoulder, and laughing) • Oh, that ! 
1 hat’s David and Judith, on any Sunday 
afternoon. 

Mary Lou {hastily) ■ Oh . I didn’t mean you 
to see that one 

Blanche {smiling) Oh it’s sery naughty 
/Laughs ) Still . . . {she holds it out) it’s very 
i^ood. I don’t think I’d lease that one King 
aliout, though. . 

Kim • No, dear. 

1 iNDA : May ... I sec ^ 

[Blanche hands it to her. Lind.a u immensely 
pleased uith it. 

Oh , . . yes . . . {chuckles to herself) . yes . . . 
that’s very good. . . . Look at Judith She 
has on the jumper I ga\e her . Oh, yes, 
tliat’s very good, . . . 

[Behind her back, Kim shous Blanche another 
sketch, uhich is obviously Linda They laugh to- 
Vther, and he hastily replaces it in the portfolio 

Mary Lou {suddenly) • Would you like to see the 
ust of the fiat, Aunt Linda ^ 

biNDA {rising) : Thank you ... I would. 
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Mary Lou {jumping up, and leading the waj) 
Come along. This is the kitchenette . . . throuirh 
here. . . . 

Linda {going off) Oh, ^es The kitchenette 
Mary Lou {going through) Nanny’s wing. 
Linda {off) I like the blue 

[Blanche rises, and puts her tea-cup on Ik 
mantelpiece. 

Blanche {to Kim) Linda’s f njo\ing herself ' 
Kim {afhr a slight pause, itith a glance at Joan 
Mother ^ 

Blanche {turning) Yes, what is it 

Kim • Mother Mary Lou arid I want to 1 ilk 

to you alone Can wf ’ 

Blanche {unruffled} ■ Do you, dear^ Wlnt 
about 

Kim Wc can’t tell ^ou m liont of Linda Can t 
we get lid of her somehow ^ 

Blanche Not ver\ will, d<ai {Smiles ) Win ’ 
Is it so priv ate ^ 

Kim . Yes It is 

Joan {coming font ard) Can I help ’’ 

Kim (<o Joan) • How 

Joan ; I can take her upstairs and show her ni- 
flat. 

Kim • Could you ^ 

Joan ■ I should think so. . . . 

Kim ■ Keep her up there for . . . about ten 
minutes Show her your goldfish . . . anything 

Joan : All right {She smiles understandingly ) I 
show her everything. Don’t worry 

Kim {gratefully) • Thanks, Joan. 

[Linda and Mary Lou are heard returning. 
Linda {off) : I think I’d have the blue. . . 
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J\I^RY Lou : Yes, I expect I shall. 

[ They come into the room. 

K.IM [suddenly as Linda appears) : Of course, I 
think the important thing is always to have the 
right pressure in the air-cushions. 

Linda : What air-cushions ? [Feeling she has 
missed something.) 

Kim [glibly) : In David's car. Aunt Linda, 
iou’ll .sit on them when hr lakes you down to 
ilorsham, 

Bianche (quickly) : The nice red ones I was 
tiihiig you about, Linda. They're so comfort- 
able. 

Linda [a little puzzled, and smpuMts) : Oh . . . 
Us . . . yes. 

Kim : What do you think of the Hat ^ 

Linda : Well . . . (laughs) . . . it's dilTeient ! 

Mary Lou (leading liet across into the bedioom) : 
Nanny and I like it dilfeicnl. 

Linda [looking into bedroom) : Oh . . . yes . . . 

juAN [to Linda) : II you could manage one uioie 
Ihght, Lady NIaddox, I’ll show you mine. I’d 
'ovc you to see it. 

I inda ; Are you above this ? 

Joan : Yes, I’ve got the root. It's not so big as 
Uiis, but, then I’m there all by myself. 

Mary Lou (quickly) : Oh, do take her up. Hers 
IS sweet, Aunt Linda. Not a bit “ difi'erent.” 
Just the same. 

Linda [pleased) : Thank you. I’d like to ... so 
long as there aren’t too many stairs. 

Joan ; Only one floor. Come along. 

\Th^ cross to door. 
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Kim : You can see the Battersea Power Station 
from there, Aunt Linda. 

Linda : Well, that’s an inducement ! Are yoM 
coming, Blanche ? 

Blanche : No, dear. I’m not ! I’ll stay here. 

Joan [showing Linda through the door) : I haven’t 
got much, except what Nanny calls a “ few 
rather nice pieces,” that belonged to my mother 

Linda (going off) : Well, I’m always interested 
to see good furniture. 

\They go out and close the door. Blanche 
Kim and Mary Lou. 

Blanche : Now, come on ’ What is it ? 

Kim [with some hesitation) ; Mother, dear, we 
want to speak to you. We w'ant to ask you . . 
about getting married. 

Blanche : Who ? 

Kim ; Mary Lou and me. 

Blanche : Don’t be ridiculous ! 

Mary Lou ; We’ve always w'anted to. You see 
... we feel we were sort of born with it . 
like . . . like the shapes of our ears. 

Blanche : Darlings ! I mean there’s nothing 
that would make me happier . . . but you must 
wait a little while. You’re both far too young 
Kim must find something to do first, and have 
career. It’s bad for you not to have a calling in 
life. 

Mary Lou : We have ourselves as a calling. 
Kim ; And I am going to have a career. 
Blanche : Yes, I know, dear . . . but ... do 
wait a little . . . just to please me. 

Kim : How long ? 

Blanche : Well . . . [q/ier a moment's thought 
a . . . a . . . year. 

Kim : A year ! 
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Mary Lou {looking at Kim, and in a hurried little 
mice) : But . . . but we mustn’t. 

Kim {quietly) : No. 

Bianciie ; What do you mean . . . you 
mustn’t ? 

M»ry Lou : We can’t. 

Kim (embarrassed, and finding it very difficult) : 
Mother 

[Blanche looks at him quesiiomngh. 

Mother, please don’t be angry with us, and with 
what we .ue going to say . . . but . . . but . . . 
all in a rush) . . . Mary Lou’s . . . going to have 
i liaby. 

[lie remains quite still, looking at her. Blanche 
; i nonplussed. Ha expression changes from one of 
iheerful enquiry to great distress. She is dumb- 
jounded. 

Bianche : Oh, Kim ' 

Kim (with an iniolunlar} moiement) : Darling . . . 

[Bl.anche looks first at Mary Lou, and then 
at him. She is a litlh mdignai't. 

Oh, mother . . . inothci, dcai, don't be angry. 

Blanche {sitting down in tin chair) : Angr) ! ! 

[She bursts into tears. 

Mary Lou (hurriedly) ; Please don't . . . 

[There is a pause, and Blanche is very upset. 
She tries to be reasonable. 

Blanche (she wipes her eyes) : I just can’t believe 
—this. I can’t. I can’t believe it. 

Mary Lou (going to her) ■ Oh, darling, please ! 
We’re terribly happy about it. 

Blanche (they both sit on her chair, on either side) : 
' )h, Mary Lou. [She clutches her, and looks at them.) 
Happy ? Are you ? 
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Kim {unth great sincerity) Terribly You see, | 
we’ll have to get married now, won’t we 

Blanche {sloitly) Yes {Realism!; it) \(s I 
suppose )ou will {Holding them) I . supij r 
you can’t stop youth ' 

Kim Oh, mother We didn’t want to huit 
jou 

[Blanche gets up, worried, but facing it 

Blanch] Oh Kim, Kim, Kim O 

my children, tihy do you worry me so ' 

I Kim and Mar\ Lol remain at a lo^s 
{More collected) Well, when would vo’i like to e 
married^ It will all take some little tine t) 
arrange 

Kim Wtll, soon 

Bi \ 1 HCHE f realising it completely) Soon 'Yes 1 
suppose vou’re light 

Kim ihadily) Mother ' Not a big weddin ■' 
We don’t want that ' 

Blanchf But (un-tmderffcmdtrtgh) yottd 
like a nice wedding, wouldn’t you, Mary Lou 

Mary Lot Oh, no ’ I’d hate a “ nice ” wed 
ding I’ve always loathed the idea ol asking ill 
youi friends to coiiit and watch you being 
mained It’s our business. Not theirs ' 

Bianche {genutneh uncomprehending) Well 
I don’t understand 

Kim {quickly) Yes, you do, darling Mary Lou ' 
right We’d much sooner have a quiet wedding 

Blanche {trying to understand) You mean 
just the family Yes, perhaps that would hi 
best Oh {toying with the thought) but I d 
have loved a nice wedding You’re all I’ve g( > 
left, you two 

Kim Do you mind terribly ’’ 

Bianche {looking at them) Yes, I do mind ' . 
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but . . . but ... if you’re happy . . . [reasoning 
VLilh herself) . . . and it’s what you want . . . 

[She turns and faces them, more lolLcted 

listen. I’m gome; to ask you to do sonie- 
ibinc for me, nos. . 

Kim . Wliat, darllnl^ 

Ri \NCHE [meaning it) I watil you both to 
[lime home . aiier -vou'u niarncc! (IlasUlv) 
Not lor ahsays, but . but . just leu a Hltic 
I liile The niirsrtv’s flicie J hat lioii-,c is so bm, 
Hid full of i^hosls lot me Will ^ou .’ I ill this 
IS over ? 

Mvry Lou [qiitcU], and meama^ it OI Louise ' 
We’d love to. 

I’l ^NGHE [unabli to comm! Lt la^ : uis) Would 
\('U . . Really ? 

Kim (reassuringly) ’Course 

]’i ‘SNCiiE [with ternfi nluj i Oh, I'm so t>lad 

Mary Lou May I brui!' Nann^ ’ 

Bianciil [enthusiastualh) Bui ol comsi, dailmy. 
I want you to buii'' e<.irttlnng I w.uit it to be 
1 /«r home [Impulstiily goini, to thim) C’ouit and 
Kiss me, both 

[They do so, ralhtr emoiwnall], and j in a rnnnunt 
all rather cling iogclhir 

My tie.isures ' 

[She IS crying slightly, hut smiling Ihiough her 
tears. They break an ay, the children reluied it is 
over. Linda and Joan return 

Linda [chattily, as she comes though the dooi) ■ It’s 
'■o nice up there Quite a dear little place, and 
Nanny is quite right. She has got some very 
'■ice pieces. 

Joan [meaningly) : I wanted to take her up on 
'lie roof . . . but . . . she funked the iron steps. 
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Kim {betraying nothing) : Oh, yes. Far too steep, 
Aunt Linda. You might have hurt yourself 
getting up there. 

Linda ■ I daresay I’d have got up all right. It s 
the coming down that is so difficult. We found 
that a tragedy had occurred. 

Mary Lou : Oh ? 

Linda : One of her goldfish had died. The 
female. Floating in the bowl. It looked vci\ 
dead, poor little object. 

Blanche {sympathetically) . Oh. . . . 

Joan ; I shall have to visit Mr. Woolworth 
again. 

BLANciir (wiping her eves^ and almost without 
thinking) : How can you tell with fish ? I mean 
whether they’re hes . . . or . . . shes ? 

Kim Bv their names, dailing. 

BiANcnr {laughs) : Oh. . . . 

[There is a slightly awkward pause. 

Linda You look tired, Blanche. I think per- 
haps it’s time we were going home. 

Blanche ■ I am a litUe. {To Mary Lou) I 
think perhaps we had. You’re coming over to 
dinner, aren’t you, Mary Lou? 

Mary Lou : Yes, 

Blanche : Would you like to come, too, Joan ’ 

Joan {assisting Linda to collect her belongings) 
Yes ... I’d love to . . . but ... (a little uncertainly 
... do you really want me ? 

Blanche : Yes, of course we do. {Dismissing it'' 
Just a quiet little evening round the fire. 

Joan : I should love that. 

Linda : I have to go back to Harrod.s, don' 
forget. {To Blanche) To change that wedding 
present. {To Mary Lou) Three weddings this 
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month. Such an expense ! The last one is 
broken off, but they’re taking it back, thank 
iroudness. 

Mary Lou ; Oh, really ? 

Kim • What was it. Aunt Linda ^ 

I TNDA : A silver cake-basket ... or rather it’s 
very good electro-plate 

Kim [quickly) Oh, they’ll take that back ! 

[All laugh, and Linda misses the point. 

Linda [to Bianchf, uho has sat in chair, and is 
lather lost in her thoughts) • Well . . . Blanche . . 

.ire you coming ? 

Blanche : What ? (After a moment's hesitation) 
Oh . . . no, dear, I think vou’d better go on, or 
Harrods will be closed I rather want to go 
Mraight home. 

T.inda ; Oh. (Tactlessly) I could drop you. 

Bianche . No thank v'f»u, darling. I’ll wait , . . 
with these. [Indicating Kim and Mary Lou.) We 
can all go home togethci. 

Kim [to Linda) : We’ll take hci back with us, 
when we go. 

Linda ; Oh. 

Kim (to Linda quickly) . I’ll get \ou a taxi, 
.\unt Linda. 

Linda ; Don’t bother. I’ll walk up to the King’s 
Road, and get a bus. [.Turns to Mara Lou) 
Thank you lor asking me, Maiy Lou. It’s been 
very interesting, seeing where you live. I like 
) our little place. 

Mary Lou . I’m so glad you could conic, 
\unt Linda. 

Linda ; Yes. Well . . . [snales at them all) . . 
'ood-bye. 

Kim : Good-bye. [Holding open the door for her.) 
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Mary Lou ; Good-bye. 

Blanche : Good-bye, dear. 

Joan : I’ll show you down. 

Linda : Oh . . thank you. 

[Linda goes out, followed ^ Joan. 

Joan {turning at door, and looking back) : I’ll ju't 
run upstairs and change 

[Blani-iif nodi Joan ilo^es the door. Biani ’i 
sits and looks at the two i/nldicn Mary I.ot 
suddenh becomes emotional and tuni to her She fun 
at her feet, her head in Bi\N( ill’s lap. K'm 
crosses and standi behind her. Bianche sUoI s 
Mary Lou’i luad 

Blanche Don’t cry, daihng Don’t cry. I in 
not angry . . . 

[Mary Lol Inoki at her iiitli a tear-stained faa 

MsryLou II . isn’t that [She dm s her eyes 
But when wc told you just now . about us . 
you . . you . . wcien’t thinking ol Tony . 
weic you ’’ 

BtANOin [ihnvghtfuUy, and imply) • I alwass 
think o( Tony. 

Kim {sinceiely, and quickly) But. daihng y ' 
mustn’t . . . 

BiANCHi {looking at him) Of course I must. ' 
[ 571 ? smilei faintly, and pvU her arm around tlidii 

I loved Tony . . just as I love you . bi i 
'lony’sgonc . {dit looks at their young faces) 
and you’ie just beginning. 


'IHI CURTSIN FALLS 
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ACT III 


SCENE I 

Scene : The same as Act /. Blanche’s room m the 
Kmghtsbridge house. It ts seven months later, and 
the time is about ten-thirty p.m. 

Kim is standing alone by the finplace. He is 
n stlessly smoking a cigarette and appears to be under 
a degree of tension. He looks older and strained. He 
crosses restlessly to the window, looks out, for no 
apparent reawn, and ciosses the room, stubbing Ins 
cigarette on an nsh-tiay in passing. He sits down on 
the fire- stool rather hopdcssly. The door opens, and 
Hester comes in quietly. He jumps up immediately, 
in a startled way. 

Kim : Has anythincf happened, Hestei' ? 

Hester ; No, Mr. Kim. Miss Tievor is here. 

Kim {with reluf) : Oh, brini> her in, Hester. {He 
lakes a step toaards the door.) Joan ! ! 

Jn\N {coming in qukkly) Hullo, my clear. 

[She crosses straight to him. Hi grasps her emotion- 
ally. 

Kim : Oh, Joan, ihank God you’\c come ! 

[OAN ; I thought I'd just come over and stay 
with you for a bit. I thought it might help. 
She smihs at him encouragingly.) 

Kim : I’d go mad if I stayed here much longer 
Ijy myself. Joan . . . this waiting is ghastly. . . . 

Joan {kindly) : You mustn’t worry. She'll be all 
I ight. 

Kim {almost irritably) : How do you expect me 
oot to worry? That’s what they all say to me. 
Don’t worry ! Don’t woiiy ! Don’t woiiy ! I’ve 
lad it all day. 

I OAN {gently] : I know, 

Kim : I feel frightful ! 
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Joan : Come and sit down. {Holds out her hands 
to him.) Perhaps ... we ... (a little uncertainh) 
. . . could play patience, or something. . . . 

Kim {hardly heeding her) : Oh, no, I can’t dc 
that. 

Joan {persisting) : Well, sit down . . . anyway. . . 

[He makes no move. She gets up and gently guidt i 
him to the sofa. 

Come on. This sort of thing isn’t going to d'l 
you, or anyone else, any good. You must buck 
up ! 

Kim {quietly) : I know. 

[He brushes his e^es. Hi lo ks at her suddenly. Sh 
smiles hack. He gets up, gives a short laugh, and 
walks about again. 

Oh, I’m Sony, Joan. You’ie being sweet, but 
it’s not much good. 

Joan : Talk to me. 

Kim {irritably) : What on e.iith about? 

Joan : Oh, anything. Don’t think I don’t know 
how you’ie iecling. I’m only trying to help you 
I don’t expect you not to wony. That’s absuui, 
but you must get a gi ip of yourself. 

Kim : I . . . can’t. . . . {He almost breaks don ii 
again.) You know all about it. I just can’t bear 
her being up there with all those nurses and 
people. Dr. Jeffries got here an hour ago. It's 
more than an hour. How long does it take ’ 
{He looks at her imploringly.) 

Joan : But it depends, my dear, on ... lots . . 
of things. 

Kim : How do you mean, lots of things ? 

Joan ; Well, all sorts of things, darling. I don’ 
know. ... I don’t know, but it w ill be all righ ' 
She’d hate to know you were all upset like this 

[He just looks at her. 
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KiM {tensely) : She cried out just now. I heard 
her. Down here ! Oh, God ! I nearly died. Oh, 
Joan ... {he lurn^ to her) . . . I wish \\e hadn’t 
Lot married at all now. 

Joan {kindly) : You don't ically. 

Kim {emotionally) : Well, I can’t bcai this. 

Joan {placidly) : Is Dr. Jeffries nice ? 

Kim : He’s all ii"hl. Funny old fish. Hardly 
spoke to me. Just looked al me as tliouith he 
thought I was the hall porter oi something. I 
suppose I did look a hit lunny. 

Joan : Doctois are often like that. 

Kim {petulantly) : I’m not a child ! 

Joan ; No. 

Kim : Well, I’m not ! I’m nimUen ! {Heatedly) 
That’s the trouble with them all. They will keep 
oil at me, as though I were. A il I'd nothing 
to do with it ! 

\IIe pacei restlessly about the room. 

Joan : Whole’s >oui mother? 

Kim : She’s up theie. I wi.h she’d come down 
She’s been up theic lor hours now. Ihey 
wouldn’t let me go in. 

Joan {laughing) : I should think not ' 

Kim : Well, it’s as much my business as any- 
one’s. We’ve always done everything tog“ther, 
so why can’t we do this ? 

Joan : I’d leave it all to Di. Jcffiics, if I were 
\ou. 

Kim {rather plaintively) : Joan ? 

Joan : What ? 

Kim : She’ll be all right . . . won’t she ? Because 
• . . because . . , Oh, Joan ... if anything hap- 
pened to her . . . 

Joan : Of course she’ll be all right. Try and 
lealise that everyone, everyone in the woild, 
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has to go through this . . . just to be bom. None 
of us would be here at all, otherwise. 

Kim : I know . . . but ... I had no idea it woul^ 
be like this. 

[Pause ; and lie starts suddenly. 

Did . . . did . . . you hear anything ? 

Joan {a little afraid herself) : No ... I don’t 
think so. 

Kim : I thought I heard her call out again. 
{Looking at her anxiously.) 

Joan : Do try and relax . , . just to please me 
{Kxis is very shaken. The doot opens, anrfBLANcni 
comes in. She looks rather norried and strained 
He goes to her eagerly. 

Kim ; Mother . . . mother . . . ? Is she . . . ^ 
How is she ? 

Blanche {ivith her arm around him) : She’s all 
right, dear. Tust try and be patient. 

Kim : Oh, hell ! 

Blanche : But she’s all right, dear, and she 
sent you her love. 

Kim (eagerly) : Did she ? 

Blanche : Yes, and Dr. JelTries says eveiy thins. 
is quite all right. (She sits on fire-stool.) 

Kim (moving and silling beside her) ; Oh, mother, 
was it so awful, when we were born ? 

Blanche : No, dear. Not so awful. It’s . . ■ 
it’s a thing all women have to face. 

Kim : Yes, I know, but I hardly think of Mary 
Lou as a woman at all. 

Blanche (kisses him) : Just try and be calm and 
patient for a little while longer. I’ll go up and 
sec her again in a moment. 

[Hester enters. 

Hester : Lady Maddox is here, madam. 

[•SAe looks a little apprehensive. 
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Kim {quickly) : Oh, mother, don’t let her come 
ill here ! 

[Linda is in by this time. 

Linda (coming through the door) : I’m sorry if I’m 
not wanted. I only came over to see if I could 
lie of any help. 

Blanche : Oh. That was kind of you, Linda, 
hut everything is quite all right. We’re all a 
little worried, naturally. 

Linda ; Yes, I suppose you are. How do you 
do, Joan ? Well, now that I am here, I suppose I 
may as well sit down. 

Blanche ; ’Course, dear. 

[There is rather a pause, and Linda sits com- 
fortably in big armchair. 

Linda : Well, Kim ? (She is irritatingly cheerful.) 

[Kim just looks at her, and tiirrn away. 

Oh, come. You mustn't give way to feelings. 
You must learn to take these things in your 
stride, low look tired, Blanche. Relax and rest, 
while you can. 

Blanche ; Oh, I’m all right. It’s just a little 
wearying . . . this waiting. 

Kim (suddenly) : Mother, I think I’ll go out for 
a bit, just to gel some air. 

Blanche (quickly) : Yes, of course, dear. Do that. 
Joan (jumping up) : Yes. Come along. 

Kim : Thanks. 

Blanche ; You’d better have a coat. 

Kim : It’s in the hall. 

Linda : It’s pouring with rain. You’ll get very 
wet. 

Blanche ; Oh, is it ? 

Kim : I don’t care. 

[He touches Linda almost apologtlically as he 
goes to the door. 



Blanche : Don’t go far. 

Kim {going through door, followed by Joan, and 
almost irritably) ; Is it likely ! 

Linda : Wouldn’t it have been much better foi 
you all, Blanche, if she had gone to a nursing- 
home ? 

Blanche : Oh, no, Linda. I couldn’t bear that. 
She’s much happier here.-Poor child would ha\o 
been terrified. No, she’s in my room — when- 
they were all born. 

Linda : Where are you sleeping ? 

Blanche ; What ? (Pre-occupted) Me ? Oh, I’m 
in David’s old room. 

Linda ; Oh. {Pause.) Kim shouldn’t woik 
himself up like that. He’s far too highly strung. 
He’s in a terrific state of nerves. Anyone would 
think it was he who was having the baby. 

Blanche : It’s no good talking like that, Linda. 
I think it’s quite understandable. It’s almost 
worse for him. Isn’t it natural, poor child ? 

Linda : That's just what you won’t realise, 
Blanche. He’s not a child. He’s just about to 
become a father ? 

Blanche : Yes. I don’t think I ever . . . will 
. . . quite realise that. 

Linda ; After all, how old were you when you 
had David ? 

Blanche ; Things were different then, Linda 
It was usual to marry young. We all did. 

Linda : And I often think we were much bettei 
for it. Most girls wait too long nowadays iu 
order to jump into money, and I’m inclined to 
think they lose a lot of happiness. 

Blanche ; Yes, I know. That’s why I’m glaii 
about this ... as long as they come through this 
part ... all right. 

Linda : Yes. Quite. And they will. That’s why 
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I always think at a time like this the thing to 
do is to remain as calm as possible. After all, 
rin dear, it’s not such a very extraordinary 
tiling to have a baby. 

Blanche : No, dear, but it’s always a risk. 
Linda : Well, try and not let it be. 

Bi ANCHE {she js really not listening) : I’m rather 
worried myself, Linda, aiiout Mary Lou. I 
don’t altogether like the look of the child. 

Linda : Oh ? 

Bi ANCHE ; She’s . . . she’s ... so transparent- 
looking. 

Linda : Who’ve you got ^ t)ld Jeffries ? 

Blanche : Yes. Old Jiffiies. We couldn't have 
.tiiyone else. 

Linda : Well, he’s all tight. He must ha\e 
lirought thousands ol babies into the world by 
now. 

Blanche (a little insistentlv) : You’te nevci had 
a baby, Linda, so you don’t know what it’s like. 

Linda ; I think I can imagine. 

Blanche ; You can't ! .\o one can imagine ! 

Linda : fVcll, when you think of all the babies 
bom daily, Blanche, it can't be such a pre- 
( arioiis business. 

Bi^anchl {kindly, hut defimtily, and gitling up) ; 
Linda, it was very sweet of you to come over, 
dear, and I hope \ou won’t mind, but I’rn going 
lo ask you to go home now. Kim will be back 
directly, and I know he wants to be alone in 
■lerc, so you won’t mind, dear, will you ? 

1 IHDA ; Very well. {A little stiffly) But . . . I’m 
naturally interested, {She gets up ) As the only 
I unit of the family ... I at least thought . . . 

-' lanche ; I know, dear, and don’t think I 
don’t want you. It’s only that I don’t want Kim 
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to find anyone here when he gets back. Joan is 
a little different. She’s his own age. 

Linda : And there’s nothing I can do ^ 

Blanche : No, dear. Nothing. Wc’ll telcphom 
you later, just as soon as it’s all o\cr. . . . 

Linda . I don’t expect you will You’ll all be sn 
completely unbalanced, / shall be forgotten 

[Blanche looks at her a little helpUsily She i 
being unnecessarily difficult 

I’d better ringj.o« 

Blanche {patiently) Just as \ou like, dear, bi.‘ 
when I say I’ll dn a thing, I usualK do it 

Linda Well, perhaps you’d all feci happier if 
you’re by yoursdves If it’s slopped laining, I 
shall ibalK home, and then \ou ina\ have rune 
by the tiiiu I get then Lease a message, it 
sou do 

Blanche • I will 

Linda . Don’t you go wcaiing youist 11 out o\cj 
this. I know what you are 

Blanche (getting her to the door) Oh, I’m ah 
right 

Linda . Well, keep tour hi ad Have you a good 
nurse ? 

Blanche (tired) Yes. Two And Nanny’s thm 
[Hester enters, just as they are about to leave. 
Hester • Please, madam, Dt Jeffiies wants yon 
upstairs 

Blanche . Oh . . I’ll come at once. (Quukh 
exiting) Good-bye, Linda. I’ll ring you. 

[iSVie goes off. 

Linda (to Hesier) ■ Oh, Hester, what i 
tamasha ! 

Hester . Yes, indeed, my lady. 

[Linda goes out Hester makes some minor 
adjustments about the room. Kim oni/JoAN return. 
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Kim : Where’s mother, Hester ? 

Hester : She’s just gone upstairs, Mr. Kim. 
Lady Maddox has gone. 

Kim : I know. We just met her. 

Hester : Are you wet, Miss Joan ’’ 
foAN : No, it’s stopped raining. 

Hester : You ought to be excited, Mr. Kim, 
Kim : Excited ? Do I look excited ? 

Hester {shaking out his coat, with comforting 
assurance) : Oh, don’t you worry, Mr. Kim. 
Why, in an hour’s time, you’ll be wondering 
ivhy you were in such a fuss. 

{She goes out. 

Kim (with sudden temion) : Will it take another 
hour ? 

[He turns lo Joan, who has sal down on the sofa. 
Will it, Joan ? 

Joan : I shouldn’t think so, but . . . sometimes it 
takes a long time. 

Kim (a little wildly) ; Oh, yes, I know ! Lots of 
things ! ! What I want to know is . . . what ? 

[Joan Just looks at him, rather distressed. 
•Contrite) Oh, I’m sorry, Joan. I’m behaving 
very badly. I’m afraid. 

Joan : I don’t mind. (Smiles at him.) I came over 
here to be a buffer for you. I expect Hester was 
right. In another hour we will all be wondering 
why we were so worried. 

Kim : Well, Linda’s gone. That’s something ! 

[He commences to ivalk about the room. 

Joan : She is a little trying, but you mustn’t be 
hard on her, Kira. Don’t you see, she s just a 
lonely old woman, with no i'amily of her own, 
and she doesn’t want to feel left out of it all. . . . 

Kim : Oh, I suppose so ; still it’s just like her to 
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come over here nosing around. As if she knew 
anything about babies. She couldn’t even keep 
cats ! 

[Joan laughs. 

She couldn’t ! They all died on her in hundred),, 
out of sheer ennui. 

Joan {having got him to talk) : What was her 
husband like ? 

Kim : Hardly remember him. [Laughs.) He dinl 
on her early, too. [Laughs.) She probably woi*- 
him out in their first giddy weeks of marriaee 
[Pause, and he mile\ contemplatively.) It’s odd, 
isn’t it, to think of people like Aunt Linda, 
capable of passion, and things like that ? 

Joan [laughing) : Yes. 

Kim : Just imagine old Linda ! . . . I bet she 
was an old tigress in a taxi ... or, rather, a 
hansom. 

Joan : Kim ! [Laughs.) There, you’re fcelin^ 
better now. 

Kim [doggedly reverting to his mood) : No, I’m not 
really. I’m feeling worse than ever. 

[He crosset to the window. 

Joan : I’m just as glad David and Judith aren't 
here. 

Kim [wheeling suddenly) : They're not coming, 
are they ? 

Joan [reassuringly) : I shouldn’t think so. 

Kim [petulantly] ; It’s a wonder to me all South 
Kensington isn’t here. Why the devil peopli 
can’t leave us alone, I don’t know ! It’s oui 
business, isn’t it ? No one elsc’s ! 

Joan [soothingly) : Yes, dear. It’s all right. . . . 
Kim [desperately) : Oh, Joan, why doesn’t U 
happen ? It must have, by now. . . . 

[The door opens and Blanche enters. She quietU 
closes the door. Her face is mask-like. 
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(Eagerly) Well ? 

[Blanche gives him a flickering smile. Kim is very 
excited. He realises it is finished, and the relief 
blinds him to any peculiarity in Blanche. 

Blanche {almost avoiding his gaze, and looking at 
Joan) : Dr. Jeffries would like you to go up, 
dear. 

Kim : Oh, mother ! 

[He hugs her with relief. Bi anciie clutches him. 
He mistakes her obvious emotion for that of relief. 
Blanche stares straight over Ins shoulder at Joan, 
who stares back, fascinated. Kim brushes his eyes. 

Poor old mother. Don’t cry, darling. It’s been 
even worse for you than me. {Laughs light- 
heartedly.) Oh, Joan, isn’t it wonderful ! We 
don’t have to wait any more ! 

Blanche {quietly, and breaking away from him) : 
Go upstairs, dear. 

[He bounds to the door. He suddenly pauses and 
bojishly swingr back round the door. Blanche has 
hir back to him. 

Kim : Oh, I say. Is it a boy, or a girl ? 

Blanche : A . . . girl. 

[He gives a sudden exultant laugh, says, “ Oh, 
Mary Lou,” and bounds off, and up the stairs. 
Blanche and Joan remain looking at each other. 

Joan {breathlessly) : What . . . what . . . has 
happened ? Something has ? 

[Blanche automatically sits down. For a moment 
she is unable to speak. Joan crosses to her and sits at 
her feet. She clutches her knees. She almost shakes 
her, searching her face. 

Joan : Oh, Mrs. Oldham . . . till me . . some- 
thing has happened ? 

[Blanche looks at her. She strokes her head. 

1 he baby’s dead ? 



Blanche : No. The baby’s all right. It’s . . 
it’s . . . Mary Lou. 

Joan {terrified) ; She's . . . 

Blanche {nodding) : She . . . she . . . just couldn’t 
stand ... up to it. 

Joan : Oh, niy God ! 

[Realising it, she breaks into a fit of sobbing. She 
suddenly controls herself. 

But . . . but . . . you sent him up there . . . .’ 

Blanche : Yes. I sent him up. It was cow- 
ardly, I know . . . but ... I couldn’t tell him, 
here like this. It happened suddenly. Di. 
Jeffries knows best how to do it. I couldn’t. 

Joan : Poor Kim. Poor darling Kim. {She looh 
at Blanche.) It’ll break him. It’ll break him 
. . . completely. 

[Blanche shakes her head. She gazes straight 
in front of her. 

But it w'ill ! 

Blanche {controlled now, and with a grouini’ 
determination) : We mustn’t let it ! 

[They remain looking at each other. Hester entet'^ 
with a tray and coffee. 

Hester : I’ve made you some coffee, madam 
I thought you might like some. 

Blanche : Oh, thank you, Hester. That was 
kind of you. 

Hester {crossing the room, and pleasantly cheerful) ' 
You need something. All this w aiting. 

[5Ae places the coffee on the table. She looks up, 
sensing the feeling in the room. 

Blanche : Hester . . . 

Hester : Yes, madam ? 

Blanche ; You . , . haven’t been . . . upstairs 
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Hester : No, madam, not yet. I was just going 
to take them up some coffee in a moment. 

Bianche : You’d better know, Hester. Mary 
Lou . . . {she has difficulty) . . . has . . . has . . . 
t,onc, Hester. . . . 

Hester {realising it) : Oh, madam . . . 
Blanche {nodt) : Yes. 

[Hester makes a sudden jerky movement towards 
Blanche. She touches her shoulder and draws back. 
She hesitates what to do, turns suddenly, and leaves 
the room. 

Hlsier {with genuine emotion, as she goes through 
the door) : Oh . . . poor Mi. Kim . . 

Bi ANCHE (to Joan, and carrying straight on) ■ He’lJ 
he down directly, dear, and \\r must manage 
him. This is going to be veiy dieadful for Kim. 
I . . . I . . . don’t quite know how to deal with 
him. . . .She never kncw.Hei heart ]ust stopped 
and she just went out . . . like that. . . 

[The door slowlj opens They turn. Kim is .standing 
there, his expression one of baffled misery. He look 
at them dazedlj, and thin slouly crosses the room to 
Blanche. She puts out her hand, which he grasps. 
He stands quite still, hi\ back to the audience. J\o 
one speaks . . . and 


THE CURTAIN FAI I S 
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SCENE II 


Scene : The same. Blanche’s room. It is one yea, 
later, and the time is about ten-thirty p.m. 

Seated at a bridge-table left, C., are Blanciii, 
Linda, David, and Judith. They are finishing 
a rubber of “family bridge.” All are in evening 
clothes, but Blanche is not in black. She is wearing 
a soft, charming frock of some subdued material. 

The wireless, turned down, is playing softly in the 
background. {The wireless machine is the only m,i 
addition to the room.) They play for a moment in 
silence. It is for Blanche to follow suit Ilex 
thoughts are not on her gatru', and there is a flight 
hold-up. David looks at her with a hint of im- 
patience. Blanche absently contemplates her cards, 
not realising it is her turn. 

David {a little exasperated) : Go on, dear ! PKi) 
something ! 

Blanche : Oh, I’m sorry, dear. Is it me ^ 
{She looks at her hand, and then at the cards already 
on the table ) Now , . . don’t rush me. I must 
think about this. . . . 

[She taker a card from her hand, and holds it, 
undecided. They all wait. She places it on the table 
rather triumphantly. 

David {a little tired) ■ It’s a heart led, mother. 

Blanche {called to task) : Oh So it is. Can I 
take that back ? {She does so, and again consults hr 
hand.) Well . . . {she plays another card) . . . that’, 
all I can do ! 

[She looks up, smiling. They briskly finish off 
the game. Linda is dummy and David’s parinu 
Blanche is playing with Judith. 

David {pleased) ; ’Fraid we’ve got you ! 

[Blanche nods resignedly. Linda, practicalh, 
takes up her score-card. 

Linda {briskly) : That’s game and rubber to us 
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Blanche (to Judith) : I’m sorry, Judith dear, 
but you see I couldn’t stop them getting that 
lead into dummy, until it was too late. You see 
that, don’t you? {Pause.) It was silly of me, but I 
shouldn’t have led out that king. 

JiiDiTH {smiling rather fatuously) ; Oh, it doesn’t 
matter a bit. 

Bl.anghe : Still it was silly of me. I must look 
tliat up. I bought a book the other day by this 
man Cuthbertson. 

[David and Lind.a laugh. David is busy with 
the score. 

David {adding up) : That’s . . . five hundred to 
us for the rubber . . . and let me see . . . {takes 
Blanche’s card) . . . yes . . . you got that there 
. . - yes, that seems right. . . . 'He continues to 
finish his adding up.) 1 make you seven hundred 
down, old dear ! {To Blanche.) 

Rianche : Oh, but we can’t be ! Let me see. 
[Takes card.) Yes . . . yes . . . that docs seem 
right. 

Linda {busily) : It’s quite right. 1 make it the 
same. 

Blanche : Oh, well. I’ll take your word for it. 
1 hate adding. 

Linda : We came out of that rather nicely, 
David. What were we playing for ? 

Blanche ; I never play for more than sixpence. 
David {heavily jocular) : Oh. We always play for 
half a crown ! 

Blanche {laughing) : W’cll, it’s sixpence this 
time, my dears. That’s three and sixpence I 
awe you, Linda. 

Linda ; Yes. 

.I'lDiTii : I’ll payyou, David. 

David {with a short laugh) : All right. Don’t 
suppose I’ll ever sec it. Turn olf that wireless, 
tt ill you, mother ? 
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[Blanche gets up and does so. She crosses to desk 
for her bag. 

Judith : David didn’t really mean we alwa i , 
play for half a crown. 

Linda ; I should hope not. You can lose a v( i\ 
great deal at sixpence. 

[Linda gets up and moves to aimchair. She stU 
down. 

Judith : I suppose ^ou could. As a matter of 
fact, I’ve only plaved contract about three tinu 
before. (Laughs.) I thought I wouldn’t tell you, 
though. 

Linda ( amtably ) : You did.i’t have to, my deai 

Blanciif (oossing to Linda with monci) : Is that 
all, Judith ’ You’d very soon pick it up. '\'ou 
ought to go to Miss Dobie, dear, and have soiiit 
lessons. She’s so good. I often go. 

David : She must be very good, mother. An\- 
way, don’t encourage her. We don’t want two 
bridge fiends in the family. 

Blanghl (laughs, and pays Linda the money) 
There's three and six, Linda. 

Linda {(ollecting) : Thank you. Shall we ha\i' 
another rubber .’ 

Blanchl : Just as you like, dear. It’s quite eaih 

David (looking at his watch) : I don’t think we'd 
better, mother. I have rather an early day to- 
morrow. Can’t bum the candle at both ends, 
you know. 

Blanche : You’re very wise, dear. That’s what 
I’m always telling Kim. (She rings the bell.) Wh.it 
would you like to drink, Linda ? 

Linda : I . . . don’t think I’ll have anything 
else, Blanche. 

Blanche : Oh, but you must have something. 
It’s so chilly to-night. Some port, or something- 
I’ve got some that’s rather good. 
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I Linda : Well . . . {laughs) . . . perhaps it would 
bf nice. 

Blanche {returning to the circle) : Of course ! 
David : Kim seems much better, mother. 

Blanche ; He’s very well, dear. He's frightfully 
busy, which is a good thing 

D^x'iu : You know, mothci, I’m still inclined to 
dunk it’s a pity he hasn't taken up one of the 
professions. 

Bi \NGHE . Isn’t architecture a profession ? 

Dwin : Well, not like medicine or law You 
know what I mean. 

Ill \nche . No, I don’t think I do. 

Linda : I still wish he could have gone up lo 
( Ilford. 

Dwid ; Oh, good Lord ! Dim’t Jet’s go into all 
that again. 

Ih ANCHE : I don’t mmd a bit his not going to 
'Jxford. I don’t think any of you have any right 

10 criticise. He's busy and occupied, and 
Gordon 'Vickers is very pleased with him. He 
Hunks he shows great promise. He told me. 
David ; Well, I suppose he wouldn’t bother with 
lum il'he wasn’t any good. 

Blanche ; Of course he wouldn't. He knows. 
He simply flew through that exam. Besides, 
David, do try and realise what he’s been 
uirough. I know— all that it meant. I was only 
too relieved when he flung himself so whole- 
ficaitedly into this work. He loves it, and is 
happy doing it, and that’s all I care about. 

1 ( an’f bear to feel he’s unhapp)’. What is the 
g >od of trying to force him lo be a doctor, or a 
kiwyer, or something, if he doesn’t w'ant to do 

11 * 

D^vid ; If you’re not interested in what you aie 
I don’t suppose you’ll ever be likely to 
iiLike much of a success of it. 
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Blanche : Well, of course, that’s what I mean ! 

[Hester enters with port and whisky. 

Put them here, Hester. {Indicating small table.) 
Hester : Mr. Kim’s in, madam. 

Blanche {pleased) ; Oh, is he ? Tell him to come 
in here, Hester. 

Hester : Yes, madam. {She smiles at Blanche.) 
He’s just run upstairs to have a look at Baby. 

Blanche : Oh. I hope he doesn’t wake her up. 
Hester {going to door) : Oh, he won’t do that. 
Blanche ; David, see to the drinks. 

[David crosses to drink table. 

Judith {gushingly) : How is the baby ? 

Blanche : Sweet ! She’s growing so. 

Judith ; I’d love to have a peep at her. May I ? 

Blanche : Yes, dear, do . . . but be careful, 
won’t you, because Nanny regards her as en- 
tirely her property. I have to be awfully careful 
what I do. 

[David hands Linda port. 

David : It’s nearly a year now, isn’t it, mother? 

Blanche : Yes, dear . . . {quietly) . . . nearly a 
year. I find it hard to believe, but there it is. 

Linda {sipping port) : You’re quite right, 
Blanche. It is good '. 

Blanche : Isn’t it ! I had it given me. (To 
David) Just a very little for me, dear. 

[David hands Blanche a small glass of port. 
Thank you. Won’t you have some, Judith ? 
Judith : I . . . don’t think I will . . . thanks. 
Blanche : Won’t you, dear ? 

[David continues to help himself. Judith smiles 
and shakes her head. They sip their port. The door 
opens, and Kim comes in. He wears a dinner-jacket. 
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Kim Hullo, David ' Dnnkmg again ’ 

David : What do you think I’m doing ? 

Kim (laughing) All nght, old boy, joke over ' 
Hullo, Aunt Linda [Crosses and kisses her ) 
Blanche Nice dinner, dear ■’ 

Kim • Yes Quite fun (He sloths and kisses her ) 
llow wah ya’ I left early. And , how’s 
Judith ? (Crosses and ki'^ses her ) 

Judith : Very well, thank you, Run. 

Kim ■ Good (He turns to Blanche with a touch of 
pride.) She’s looking quite marvellous ' All the 
clothes off, as usual * 

Blanche Oh, she is naughty ' I hope she 
wasn’t sucking her thumb ' 

Kim (laughing) She was, but I took it out. 

Blanche It’s such a bad habit she’s got into 
It will spoil the shape of bei mouth It’s quite 
perfect now 

Judith (to Blanche) She’s awfully like you, 
isn t she ^ 

Blanche • Kim 'lunks she is . (to Kim) . 
don’t you, dear ^ 

Kim Just like you it her age, darhng Did^w 
suck your thumb ’’ 

Blanche I expect I did. 

Kim ■ She is a very snong individual per- 
sonahlY, Judith Very busy, being jusi Miss 
Louise Oldham 

Linda I suppose the next thing will be, she’ll 
be having her coming-out party ’’ 

[All laugh 

Kim May I have a drink ^ 

Blanche 'Com sc, dear Have one. 

David (wilh mild disapproial) Whisky and 
soda ? 

Kim : Yes, please 
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Linda {to Kim) ; Was this a school dinner 
you’ve been to 

Kim ; Old Boys’. We are trying to have it every 
year. 

Judith : Wheie did you go ? 

Kim {u,ith drink) : We w ere going to the Berkeley, 
but we ended up in Soho. 

Judith • Oh, fun ! David and I went there the 
othei night I always think it’s fascinating 
Wheie was it vse went, David ^ A little foreign 
place 

David [pompously] The Santa Lucia 
Judith ; Yes. It was really Bohemian Like 
Naples We saiv Evelyn Laye 
Kim [continuing) : We nearly went to a show, 
but it was too late. The othei s aie still out 
beating up the town. It’s just as well I went, as 
only si\ turned up 

Blanche : Oh, how' naughty of them ! Why 
didn’t you go off with the others ? 

Kim : Oh . . . (lauqhs, and then thoughtfully) . . . 
I don’t know . 1 bought I’d come home. [Laughs.) 
It mightn’t have been good lor me, darling. 

Blanche [comprehendingly) : Oh . . . 

Kim : You see . . . I’m an old married man. 
[They are all rather quiet. 

[A little tensely) Still, it was rather good to get 
off and sec some chaps again. I haven’t been 
around much lately, have 1 ? 

Blanche : Not half enough ! We’ll do some 
theatres next week. There are seveial things I’d 
like to see. Linda, more port ? 

Linda • Good heavens, no ' I seem to have 
been drinking ever since I came here. Tve got 
to get home ! 

[Kim slowly sips his whisky. The telephone sud- 
denly Tings. 
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Blanche : Anf.vi-er it, David. 

David : Hullo ? Yes. Yes ; do vou want to 
speak to her ? Yes, she’s here. Just one minute. 
{Aside) For you, mother 

Blanche {gettins up) : Wlio is it, dear ? 

David : Joan Tievor. 

Blanche : Oh ! (ai tihp/wtiej Hullo ^ Hullo, 
Joan ? {Smiles ) How art ym, dear That’s 
right. Oh . . . that was Das id. Um . . . we’ve 
been having a family paity, and playing bridge. 
Yes, dear, hc'sheie. He’s just rnme m He’.s been 
to a school . , . icmnctiug hersilf . . cr . . . Old 
Boys’ diiinei [She gtarua aetoss at Kim ) What ? 
Oh, but that sounds lovelv. No . . . ol course not ! 
No, I don’t 'ee the slightest leason ss'hy he 
shouldn’t. Wait a mirnte, dear, and 1 11 ask 
ium. {She pauses, and then to Kim) Kim, it’s Joan. 
Some friends of heis are having a little party, 
and arc all going on to the Savoy. They want 
another man, and she wondered if you’d like 
to go. . . . 

Kim {brightening) : Oh. 

Linda : Dancing ’ 

Bianciil ; Yes, app.iiently, dancing. I To 
Kim] Come and talk to her. 

holds out the ractier He iiossis to the tele- 
phone. 

Kim {at telephone) : Hullo, Joan darling ‘What's 
all this about ? Um , . . >es . . I sec . . . 
{pause) . . . yes . . I’d love to. 

[Blanche smiles. 

I’ll come if you promise to look afiei me Shall 
I meet you theie ? Oh, no, Jon’i bothci to do 
that. What ? Oh, I see. You’re at their flat ? 
Well, of course, if you want to. Um. Come in 
here and have a drink. Yes, I’ll be ready, "i cs 
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. . . in about five minutes or so. That’s fine, 
then. I’ll be ready. Yes, really. I’d love to. 
{He hangs up and faces them.) 

Blanche {to Kim) Nice of her to think of you. 

Kim {with a short laugh) . Yes I’d rather like to 
go. You don’t mind, do you, mother ^ I mean 
the Savoy, and eveiything . . ^ 

Blanche . Of course not I think it would be 
lovely for you to go. You’ll have to change into 
your other coat. 

Kim {a little pre-occupied) ■ Yes . . I will She’ll 
be round here in a few minutes. She’s just 
near by. 

Bl\nche . Well, run up and slip on ■jour tails, 
old man It will probabU smell of moth-balls, 
but that can’t be helped Put some eau-de- 
Cologne on it, and bring down a clothes-brush, 
and I’ll give jou a dust bcfoie you go. There’s 
one in the hall 

Kim {smiling at her) • The recluse . goes to his 
first party > 

Blanche {patting him) Nice for you, darling 
I’m so glad ' 

Kim {stooping and kissing her suddenly) : Are you ’’ 

Blanche • There are some clean white ties in 
the top drawer 
Kim {going) Right, darling 
[Kim goes out 
There is a pause. 

Linda • Blanche ? 

Blanche • What ^ 

Linda . Don’t you think it’s a little soon foi him 
to be going to a place like the Savoy ? 

Blanche • No, Linda Why ^ 

Linda {shrugs) Oh, I don’t know. It just 
depends on how you look at these things. 
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David : He seems to want to p;o. This dinner, 
I suppose, and a lot of would-be young bloods 
smelling a cork ' 

Blanche {with growing irntation) ■ Don’t be so 
stupid, David. He’s dressed, and everything, 
and I’m glad he’s going. It’s only a quiet little 
patty with Joan and her fiirnds. She’s devoted 
to Kim, and has done more for him than anyone 
tlse. 

David ; More than ^ ou '* 

Blanche : Far more than me I’m his mother. 
LSiuelt you sec that he must have young com- 
panionship He’s only twent-j, now. 

David {petulantly) \cs, I know, I know, 
but . . . 

Linda {cutting <«) ; Well, I don’t know. You 
always did have ralhei an odd wav of looking 
at things, Blanche I quite see that the boy 
needn’t be txpcctid to stay at home every night. 
That rests with his own ktlinus, but can’t they 
go ... to the picUucs, 01 somewhere a little less 
obtrusive and ostentatious •* 

Blanche : At eleven o’clock in the evening, 
Linda 

Linda Will, I don't ntccssanl) mean to-night. 
He’s been out oiirc alreadv . 

Bianciie : Yes, ior the first time for about a 
yeai, except foi one or two theaties with me. 
It hasn’t been an easy vear, Linda 

David : Now, don't get upset, mothei dear. 
He’s appaienth going, so lei’s leave it at that ! 

Blanche : I should think so ' 

[Hester enten. 

Hesier : Miss Titvoi is heie, madam. 

Blanche : Oh . . . [lunw, imk/Joan comes into the 
room) . . . there you are Come in, Joan. 
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[Joan wears a very attractive evening frock and 
wrap. She looks extremely pretty 

Joan {impulskely to Blanche) : How are you ? 
{Kisses her ) How do you do, Lady Maddox. 
How are jJo« ? 

Linda {sitting in chair) : How do you do. How 
are the £rold{i)h ' 

Joan • Oh . . (laughs) . . I’m afraid they’ve 

gi\en me up Thc\ weic always dyincf. 

Linda • Oh 

Blanche {indicntin« Damd a??c? JiiDnii) : You 
know these two, don t \ou ‘ 

Joan {pnnlaneously) -Ofcouise ''Icm do you do 
Juniiii 'shaking hand,) How do you do 

Damd How do \ou do I’m afraid it’s . . . 
hail and larewell. Wc'iejust nointr. 

Jldiih {to David'' I must just take a peep at 
Bab\ fust. You tome too, David. {To Linda'I 
Won’t V ou t ome, \unt Linda ’ 

Linda {ristiuj) Yes, I think I will. 

Blanche . Do be careful if you all 50 up. I don’t 
want her wakened. 

Linda : Don’t be ridiculous, Blanche. Merely 
looking at the child w'on’t wake her. ( 7 0 
Joan) Areyou coming ’ 

Joan : Don’t you think there arc enough of you ^ 
I’ll stay here and talk to Mis Oldham. 

Blanche Yes That’s right. 

[David, Judith, and Linda go out. 

{To Joan) Kirn’ll be down in a minute. He’s 
just changing his coat. 

Joan : I thought, if y^ou didn’t really mind, it 
might be a good idea if he came out to-night 
I know he’s been out once, and it’s late, but it 
just happened this way. . . . 
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Blanche {crossing to sofa and sitting) : Well, it’s 
more fun when things just happen (Laughs ) 
1 almost wish I were twentv-one, and then I 
could come too 

foAN • Why don’t jou ^ We’d love you to. 

Blanche ■ What ’ (Hesitates ) Oh, no, deal 
1 in far too tired \\e’ve been sitting here 
])la\ iiig bridge but . . I love v ou and Kim to 
go 

[The door opens, and Kim nmes m He is in dress 
clothes, and carrier a clothes-brush 

Oh, here he is 

Kim ; Just passed llie pilgrimage on the stairs 
Hullo, Joan darling I’m ncarlv ready Mother 
dear, you said you’d give me a brush. 

Joan (taking brinh) Here, I'll do you 
[Proceeds to brush him down 

You look nice in evening clothes Like a 
diplomat ! 

Kim No, dear. Like an arcliitcct 

Blanche (watching flum from the sofa) Like an 
actor ! 

Kim : Heavens, darling, I’ll have to get my 
hair cut 

Joan (still brushing) Nice, anyway I want you 
to look nice to-nighi 

[SAe brushes his pocket 
Hullo, what’s this 

[She feels in kis bieast-pockit, and takes out three 
moth-balls. 

Moth-balls ! 

Kim : Oh. 

Blanche : Oh, what did I tell you Give them 
to me. 
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[Th^ all laugh. Joan gives them to Blanche, 
who gets up and puts them in a drawer in desk. She 
returns to the sofa. 

Kim ; Do I pass ? 

Joan : I think the) ’ll let you in. 

Kim : Good. Have a drink ? 

Joan : Oh, hut we’ll get lots later. 

Kim : Never mind. We’re beginning a different 
party, now. Our party ! 

[He pours out two small glasses of port, and hands 
one to Joan. The door opens, and David conies in 
hurriedly, in his coat and scarf, preparatory to 
leaving. He crosses rapidly to Blanche. Judith 
follows him. 

David : We’re going now, mother. The baby 
looks fine. 

Blanche {rising from sofa) : Oh, must you . . . 
dear ? 

David {definitely) : Yes. Good night. {Kisses her.) 
Blanche : Good night, dear. 

David : Look after yourself. 

Blanche ; I will. Good night, dear. It’s been 
lovely having you both. Good night, Judith. 
{Kisses her.) I’ll come and sec you off. Where’s 
Aunt Linda ? 

David : She’s up there, talking to Nanny. She 
says she’ll walk home. We’ve said good night. 

Blanche ; Oh . . . 

Judith {th^ are all at door) : You must come and 
dine with us one night next week. We’ve got a 
new cook. She’s learning ravioli. 

[They all three go out into hall. 

Blanche {off) : That would be lovely, dear. 
I should like that. 

[Kim and Joan are left alone. 
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Joan : You don’t mind me dragging you out ? 
Kim : You’re not dragging me out ! 

Joan : They’re fun, and I’ve always wanted 
you to meet them. 

Kim {looking at her) : I’ll love them. 

Joan : Tve always known lliem, and they’re 
living in town now. . . . 

Kim : I wish you'd stop apologising ! I haven’t 
danced for such a long time, you mustn’t mind 
if I tread on y our toes. 

Joan ; You . . . like it, don’t you ? 

Kim : Love it. {Suddenly) It’s sweet of you, 
Joan. I’m going to enjoy myself. 

Joan : I’m going to . . . too. 

Kim {looh at her for an instant, and then suddenly) : 
Drink that up. I'hey’re not waning outside, are 
they ? 

Joan : No. They dtopped me here and have 
gone on. I thought it would be better for you 
to meet them there. 

Kim ; You think of cverytliing, don’t you ? 

[There is a pause. He looks at her, Joan suddenly 
holding up her glass. 

Joan : Well . . . ? 

Kim ; Here’s to our first party . . . together. 
{Laughs.) It u that, isn’t it 

Joan ; Here’s to it ! 

[They both drink their port. She turns and looks 
about the room. 

You’ve got a wireless. That’s new, isn’t it ? 

Kim ; Yes. We had it put in. Mother and I sit 
and listen to it on long winl<T evenings. 

Joan : Bad for you ! 

Kim : What ? Wireless ? 

Joan : Long winter evenings. 
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Kim : Perhaps they are. Come on. Let’s go. 

[Blanche returns. 

{Turning) Seen them off? 

Blanche : Yes. They’ve gone. Oughtn’t you 
two to go ? It’s getting late. {Pats Joan.) So 
glad to see you, Joan dear. 

Joan : Lovely seeing you both, too. 

Kim ; Good night, mother dear. Don’t wait up. 

Blanche ; I certainly won’t ! Good night. Have 
a nice party. 

Kim : Good night. {Kisses her.) 

Blanche : Good night, my dinars. Look after 
yourselves. 

{They go to the door. Joan goes otit. Kim turns 
and comes back to her. 

Kim : Mother ? 

Blanche : What, dear ? 

Kim : You don’t mind . . . me going ? 

Blanche {completely reassuring) : I’m glad you’re 
going. Good night, my dearest. {She kisses him 
again.) 

Kim ; Darling mother. 

[//< rather bounds for the door. 

(To Joan, off) ; Come on. . . . 

Joan {off) : Come along. Put your coat on. 

[Blanche stands in the doorway to the hall. Kim 
is heard to call gaily : 

Kim {off) : Hey 1 ! Taxi ! 

[The front door slams. Blanche closes the door 
and crosses to the windows back L. She draws aside 
the curtains and looks down into the street. She 
waves. Linda enters. She is wearing an evening wrap, 
and carrying some magazines. 

Linda {pausing) : What are you doing, Blanche ? 
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Blanche (turning) : Waving, clear. They’ve 
just gone. (Sfie allows the curtains to fall back into 
place.) Where have you been ? 

Linda ; Talking to Nanny. About the babv, 
mostly. I borrowed these. {Holding up magazines ) 
They were up in the nursery, and they often 
Iiave very good recipes in them. 1 find it so 
difficult to think of anything new to tell rook 
for meals. 

Blanche : Oh, I was going to send them to a 
hospital, but you have them, dear, by all means. 

Linda : Well, they may as well come to me first. 
[They both sit down. 

[After a pause) Well ... I see you let him go ? 

Blanche : There was no question of “ letting,” 
Linda. I never had any intention ot stopping 
him. 

Linda : I suppose you think you know best. 

Blanche : Linda ! I want him to go out ! I want 
liim to be young. I don't want him to become 
prematurely' old, fast because something . . . 
something . . . aimosl too sad foi him to realise 
. . . came into his lili at nineteen He’s gelling 
over it now, and I’m glad If he h.icl been older, 
It wouldn’t hate been so easy. I won’t let it 
spoil his whole life. Don’t you see.'* I haven’t 
let it, Linda, and I’m got going to. These last 
few months, Kim and I hate been closer than 
we’ve ever been beloie, and that mite . . . [she 
glances in the direction of the nmserj upstairs) . . . 
upstairs . . . has helped ns ihiongh. But ... he 
needs young companionship, Linda. (Pause, 
and she snules a bille sadly.) He won’t always 
. . . have me. 

Linda (a little moved) ; Perhaps . . . you’re right. 

Blanche : I know you’ve often thought it was 
all my fault, for shutting niv eyes. 

Linda (making an involuntary sympatkeiu movement 
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towards her with her hand) : No, Blanche. I never 
said so. 

Blanche {not unkindly) : No, dear . . . perhaps 
you never said so. It’s not been so easy to keep 
going. You’ve often thought me frivolous . . . 
and stupid. It isn’t that. I’m not old, Linda. I 
refuse to call myself . . . old. 

Linda (quietly) : None of us are as young as we 
were, Blanche. 

Blanche (with glowing insistency) : I’m fifty-one. 
Sometimes . . . (hesitates ) ... I feel a hundred and 
fifty-one . . . but . . . it’s no good doing that ! 
I’ve often wondered ... if it’s foolish of me 
to keep up this house. It isn’t just because 
I’m pig-headed and can afford it. It’s because 
it’s part of all the things dear to me in life, 
Linda, and I belong to it. Some day . . . some- 
one else will live here, and then it won’t matter 
any more. This house ... is full of . . . intan- 
gible things, which, if I left, would cease to exist, 
because they belong to me, and to no one else, 
and I won’t let them go. They’ie mine I (She 
falters a little, and looks about the room ) Harry and 
I ... we wcie . . . happy heie. Kim was only 
nine when he died. They came and told me, 
here, that Tony . . . my Tony . . . had . . . had 
. . . shot himself ; and then, only a year ago, 
Mary Lou, who was like my ow n daughter . . . 
But . . . I’ve gone on, Linda ! I’ve had to. For 
Kim. (Thoughtfully) You see, it’s a much more 
violent woild to-day than the one in which we 
grew up. I tell myself there must be dozens of 
families who have far less to fight with than 1. 
Those who were in the War, for instance. My 
boys missed that, and I’m thankful. I’m one 
of the lucky ones ! I’ve got David and Judith, 
and adorable grandchildren, and I’ve got Kim, 
and that baby . . . and I like being here, whcie 
I’ve lived it all. . . . 

[Linda remains on the sofa, impressed. 
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{After a slight pause) You see, Linda . . . grief 
. . . doesn’t stay. We remember . . . and we 
grow ! 

Linda {quietly understanding ; Yes, Blanche. 
Don’t think I don’t understand, dear ; I do. I 
admire you very much. 

Blanche {spontaneously plea fed) : 1 hat’s nice, 
coming from you. 

Linda {ihouglitfulty) ' You\c had the courage 
to put things behind you 

[Blanchf. smiles. 

I suppose I’ve often scented meddlesome and 
old fashioned. Living alone makes one like that. 
Yours is the only lamily I have, Blariehe. 

Blanche {kindly) I knots that, dear 

[For a moment the two ivomen retard each other 
in mutual underftanding. BLANCUr, suddenly gets 
up, with a change of mood. She laughs. 

We mustn’t gel morbid ! I’m going to put on 
the wireless. 

[Blanche crofsis to the radio She witches it on 
and stands beside it. Linda gets up Jrom the sofa 
and watches her. The machine warms up. 

Linda : Isn’t it working.' 

Blanche ; It has to warm up ' 

Linda {not understanding] : Oh. {.Moie briskly, as 
the music eommemes to come through) I must go 
home. It’s a curious thing, Blanche, but I feel 
I know you beliei lo-night than I ever have 
before. We have never really . . . talked . . . 
before. 

Blanche {turning to her) : I don’t think we ever 
have, dear. There doesn’t ctei stern to have 
b^'cn time. {Smiles, and pats Linda.) I won’t do it 
again. 

Linda : But I enjoyed it ! It vt as time, dear, we 
got acquainted. 
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[Blanche laughs, and the music swells in intensity 
It IS a dance orchestra. Blanche stands listening, 
and then, suddenly, to Linda : 

Blanche : Listen ! (Happily) That’s the Savoy ! 
Linda (with sudden curiosity) Is it ? 

Blanche (happily) . I’m sure it is ! 

[She hastily eras ses to desk and picks up a copy of the 
“ Radio Times.” She consults the announcements. 
Yes. Isn’t that nice Linda It is ! They’ll be 
dancing to that. {She vaguely moves her hand in 
time with the music ) It brings it all so close. Right 
into this room 

[They both listen for a moment 
Linda : It’s very loud ! 

[Blanche turns the dial on ihi machine until the 
music IS very family heard. 

That’s better (Then, to Blanche) Good night. 
Don’t sit up too late. You’re very tired. 
Blanche. I won’t Good night. (Kisses her) 
Oh . . don’t forget your papers. 

Linda (she has) Oh . , . (She collects them from 
the sofa.) Don’t come out. I’m going to walk 
home, slowly It’s rather a lovely night. 

Blanche . It’s very cold I should take a taxi. 
Linda : I prefer to walk Good night. 

Blanche . Good night, dear Don’t slam the 
front door ' 

Linda (brightly, as she goes out) . I won’t. 

[Blanche stands C. She turns, and listens to the 
music coming dreamily from the radio. It is a slow 
waltz-blues number. She takes a few vague, almost 
gay, floating dance-steps to the waltz time, hesitate'i 
and sits down on the sofa, wai ing her hand in time to 
the rlythm. She pauses, alone with her thoughts, and 
smiles, as 

THE CURTAIN FAILS 
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ADAPTOR’S NOTE 


It should be said at onre that Tke Mack of 
Virtue owes everything to the initiative n 
Mr. Sydney Carroll, who commissioned this 
version of Carl Steinhcim’s Die Marquise von Arcis 
(a drama itself based on a story by Diderot) and 
presented it under a title chosen by himself. 
The distinguished German author will wish to 
join w'ith me in this acknowledgment. I have 
personally to thank Herr Stemheim for con- 
senting to the minor changes that have been 
made in his woik. 
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PERSONS 


THE MARQUIS d’aRCY 

MME DE p OMMER A Y> , Marchioness in her 
own right 

MME DUQUESNOY 

HENRIEITE DUQUESNOY 

FOOTMEN AND SERVANTS 

The action passes in Pam, about i^€o 




ACT I 


SCENE I 

Afme df Pommeraye's drawing-room. Late afteinoon. 
The scene is implv when the curtain niic Tien 
a Footman opens the doon and admits Mme ije 
POMMERAYE. 

Mme de Pommirave ; Not hcie yet ^ 

Footman Not my ladv 

Mme UI PoMMERA-iE ' ,Uler the Marquis has 
jiaid his visit, I shall expect tv\o strange* s. 
readies of course. 

Fooiman • Yes, my lady. 

Mme de PoMsn raye ; You will not admit them 
while he is here, or annoui’ce tlicir names. 

I OOTMAN : \’cr\ good, my latl\ . 

Mme de Pommerast • Now you mav sec if his 
carriage is in sight. 

Footman : Thank sou, nn lads 

[Footman goes. 

Mme de Pommfraye (ulum) : Six o'clock 
already ! He comes every dav later and later. 
\nd always with fresh excuses. But this dav 
live years ago — ye.s, he will need a special excuse 
ioi lateness on such an occasion ' Of course he 
will find it, trust him for tliat. He iails in many 
things, but not in ta<t. How gracefully he will 
give the world to undei stand that Mme de 
Pommeraye, matchioiKss in her own right, is a 
past episode like all the otJieis ! .\in I to wait 
lor that ? To be told not in words, but with a 
gesture and a smile, tliat I have miss'd my cue 
and failed to quit the scene in time .’ Never 
while I live ! I mean to be belorchand with him. 
'I’oo often I have sworn it to myself ; now it 



shall be ! He shall be the one to miss his cue ! 
I am ready for him ! 

[The Footman throws open the doors again. 
Footman : The Marquis d’Arcy ! 

[The Marquis enters, bouquet in hand, and the 
Footman goes. 

Marquis : My dearest fiiend, your goodness 
overwhelms me. I am dumb with gratitude. 
Tliese alone shall be allowed to speak, (//r hands 
her the flowers.) 

Mme de Pommeraye • Bui why ^ 

Marquis : The hfth of May 

^<Ime de Pommeraye : The fifth ? 

Marquis . Our own anniversary. 

Mme de Pommeraye : But of couise, I had 
forgotten ' What enchanting roses ! 

Marquis : 1 had to run through Paris for an 
hour to find them. 

Mme de Pommer.ave : And what a perfect 
excuse you find for lateness ' But your health .’ 

Marquis ; Hum — my doctor is satisfied. 

Mme de Pommeraye : I should prefer you to 
agree with him. 

Marquis : Of course, I feel well enough for a 
man of my years. 

Mme de Pommeraye ; But — is there a but ? 
Marquis : One always wishes to fed better. 

Mme de Pommeraye , Even after a past like 
yours ? 

Marquis : A former past, if you please. Now 
blotted out by five years of discretion. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Have they been entirely 
free from indulgences ? 
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Marquis {hows) : I have erred only in the best 
of company. 

Mme de Pommeravl : Now all the world seems 
to be erring. Have you observed that ? 

Marquis : Yes, indeed. The life led by t'le 
nobility of France is fantastic — I should say 
monstrous. 

Mme de Pommfraye • So you say now. But once 
we could find no words to sing the praises of 
such freedom 

Marquis : I grant you it is still fashionable. It 
even dazzles our tame jihilosophers, who 
approve every experiint nt in the ai t of living. 
An art, by the vav, that never quite conceals 
the nature of their birth. 

Mme de Pommeraye But you personally are 
less adventurous than before i 

Marquis ; Every liberty, once ii is admitted, 
grows wearisome Liberty of morals most of all. 
You know there was .i time when it amused me, 
like others, to cultivaie an open mind. Out little 
circle of aristociaey' had been closed too long, 
'so we were pleased to admit tJie poets, the 
painters, the fieethiiikers and all the rabble 
follow'ing at their heels Who could blame us i* 
We had long been wits and artists ourselves, in 
our own way. There was nothing m the govern- 
ment of life that we did not know and under- 
stand. 

Mme de Pommeravl’ Excipt perhaps the 
emptiness of too much freedom 

Marquis : Ah, my dear Maihilde, there you 
have it ' When you de< lined the offer of my 
hand, and aicepted only' a union of our pas- 
sions in its place, what was the basis of our 
happiness ? Was it not a pride of distinction, 
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from the knowledge that we stood unique and 
alone above our fellows ^ 

Mmi: de PoMMERAYr At that time we had no 
fellows, dear Maiquis 

Marquis But what is our situation to-day ? 
Now all the world livts its own life , ind soon 
every shopkeeper w ill be pointing to his vulgar 
liaison with pride 

Mme de Pommfrayi But surelv the fact that 
we have imitators need not make our own 
relation foolish 

Marquis Not foolish, Mathilde I never said 
that 

Mme de Pommerav e It seemed as though von 
meant it 

Marquis If our aflair had not been excep- 
tional, it would have been a failure from tht 
beginning (Inly our birth enabled us to make 
such a challenge The step did not prove our 
enlightenment — that was unnecessary — ^but oui 
pride and independence of the mob I trust ou 
agree w ith me ^ 

Mme de Pommeraye Oh yes Perfectly 

Marquis And now it is time to assert our 
position once again We are Pans, Pans is tht 
world of elegance, and that world requires 
distinction above all Our duty is to give the 
lead 

Mme de Pommeraye That should be easy 
You are the friend and patron ol all the genius 
of tlie day 

Marquis Bah ' Reputations are what we 
make them, genius is talent with our seal upon 
It I ask no approval from demagogues who 
hawk their opinions at the street corner. 

Mme de Pommeraye So you wish ev ery 
sentiment to be reserved as yours alone ? 
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Marquis : I share nothing I love with others. 
Nor you, my deal Mathiide. 

Mme de Pommfraye • Am I the subject or the 
object of that remark ? 

Marquis I am not trifling 

Mme de Pommeraye : Nor I In fact I see that 
lor you the charm ol our relationship lies u* the 
past. Wc VI ere in love with one another, but 
even more in love with ourselves 

Marquis I should hardh put it iti that way. 

Mme de Pommerave In love with our gesture, 
il >ou preitr it Almost passionately we shut our 
gates upon the mob and claimed a gaiden for 
our ow n And now they swarm along our foot- 
paths and trample our jirecious flowers 
I’erhaps your roses are all lh.i.1 remain to us. 

Marquis : Mathiide, that goes tco f.m ' 

Mme de Pommtravi . Oh, I urdentand you 
well enough ' 

Marquis ; Then listen to me now 
Mme de Pommi r \ye : 1 am listemng. 

Marquis : I bet, oi you— let us i-seape the 
tommonplatr together 

Mme ur Pommeraye irmhv : Do you propose 
a pact of suicide ^ 

'Iarquis {with ceremony) On this fifth anniver- 
sary of our union, lel me once more offer you 
niy hand. 

Mme de Pommekaaf And so accept what we 
lidve scorned already ^ No, that would be the 
"reatest commonplace of all ’ Marriage is still 
the refuge of the vast majoiity —a thought that 
must fill you witli lage. For both our sakes I 
must decline. 

Marquis : You have some other reason you will 
not adnut. 
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Mme de Pommeraye ; Perhaps we might look 
into ourselves more closely. 

Marquis : I have not changed in the least. 

Mme de Pommeraye ; No, with you the lover of 
five years ago may be the lover of to-day. But 
with me — or would you prefer me not to speak ? 

Marquis : We agreed from the first to have no 
secrets from each other. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Then you must surely be 
conscious of some change on my side. 

Marquis : I really observe nothing. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Do you not think I have 
lost some of my former liveliness ? 

Marquis ; Well, perhaps a little 

Mme de Pommeraye : I find my appetite is not 
what it was. 

Marquis : Indeed ! 

Mme de Pommeraye ; I sleep less soundly than 
I did. 

Marquis : Really ? 

Mme de Pommeraye : I grow irritable in com- 
pany. 

Marquis : Surely not ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : I even ask myself — are 
you as charming as ever ? 

Marquis : Oh ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : But of course I find you 
are. 

Marquis : Hum— quite. 

Mme de Pommeraye ; I have no private reason 
to complain of you — ^no social reproaches to 
make. 
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Marquis : I am glad to hear it. 

Mme de Pommeraye • And we agree that your 
own affection is no less 

Marquis . Certainly 

Mme de Pommira\e So that clearly the 
change of heart must be mine. 

Marquis (uneagi) We may be making mountains 
out of molehills I have only tried to tell you that 
the world itself is coarsening our ideals. 

Mme de Pommfraye . You mean that with you 
this IS not a personal question * 

Marquis : Hum — not at all A matter of prin- 
ciple 

Mme df Pommeraie Mv dear friend, how 
fortunate you are ' 

Marquis ; I beg your pardon ’ 

Mme de Pommfrayt Must I be the first to 
speak ^ 

Marquis : What do \ou mean ^ 

Mme de Pommfrayx • Oh, if I tell you the truth, 
be frank and do not spare me ' 

Marquis . What trutli •’ 

Mme de Pommeraye It is too cleai that I am — 
that I have been — ah, the fact itself is mis- 
fortune enough without the shame of confessing 
It — 

Marquis : What has e y ou done ^ 

Mme de Pommeravf 'Nothing ' It is what is 
left undone that troubles me now ’ I have not 
deceived you as other women mav deceive 

Marquis ; Thank you. 

Mi^e de Pommeraif But one tiling I cannot 
conceal — your friend of to-dav is not the woman 
you have known. 
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Marquis : Mathilde 1 

Mme de Pommeraye : No ! She has learned to 
value and respect you more highly than ever. 
She desires only to be worthy of you. But, vowing 
to look truth in the face, she must at length 
admit that passionate love is ended. (She turns 
from him and covers her eyes.) You are amazed, are 
you not ? 

Marquis : Yes ! 

Mme de Pommeraye ; I know the discovery is 
dreadful, but we must face it together — you as 
well as I ! Now call me what you will, I deserve 
your reproaches — only do not call me hypocrite ! 

\The Marquis falls on his knees before her. 

Marquis : Mathilde ! Wonderful, godlike crea- 
ture — unlike any other woman in the world ! 
How your sincerity touches my heart — it makes 
me ready to sink into the ground with shame ! 
How far I feel you raised above me, how well I 
see my own littleness ! So be it ! True to your- 
self, you have been the first to confess. 

lifts a corner of her handkerchief. 

Mme de Pommeraye : I ? The first ? 

Marquis : You — while I still shuffled with 
excuses and tried to spare you. All the blame is 
mine, I take it freely. Nothing but your sublime 
candour could have dragged the truth from me. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Oh ! Oh ! 

Marquis : Now let me tell you — word for word 
your story is mine ! Heart for heart ! What you 
have admitted, I too must admit. I owe it to 
you, Mathilde. Humbly but sincerely I lay my 
confession at your feet. 

\A silence. 

Mme de Pommeraye ; Is this possible ? 
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Marquis : I swear it before heaven i In all our 
i iisfoitunc there is only one happy thought — 
that the passior. vie mourn passed Irom us both 
at the same moment (She sobs behind her kandker- 
rhief.) Should that not bring us some '■mall 
consolation ^ 

Mme dl POMMiRAtr [vwst nnq hirsilf) : Yes— 
^es ' For how wi etched 1 sliould now be if my 
love had h\(d on, wlulc ^ouis was dead ' 

Marquis Oi if Ij> mu le mischance I had 
betrayed my (iwn secict bcloic yours was 
spoken ' 

Mme dl Pommluam (ubjiit to sob attain ) Ah ! 
1\ hat wt has e < m apt d • 

Marqiis Yes, Mathildi ' But how’ well emo- 
iionbecniiK s \ou ' Ntterhart ^ou sctmevitome 
kn'cher than at this nioment > 

Mme di Pommtkwl Can that De true ^ 

Marqi rs . Ah, \<,s ' Hid I not I anted fioin 
expeiiciicc, I could bdiete invs<lt nioie m lo\e 
with >011 than t\ti * 

\!fe rnci' hit lu,n('\ ( d pi hstn on tlnm 
Shf wilhdraus tlum ami tnm ana) 

Mme Dl PuMMiRur But tell me — what lies 
beloic us now ■' 

Marqi is Fruc frumdslnp and deep eontent- 
nient * You claim lioni me a hit hir legaid than 
e\ er be lore and I ti list I aese! \ c some me asure 
111 return. 

Mme de Pommerwe . lou disersc -ah, >ou 
deserve — — 

Marquis ; Then h t us conlmui to 1 eet free 
bom the pangs ot dying p.is,ion 1 1 1 as shine 
ali^esh and incoijiparahlc, an example to the 
world ' 

Pp 
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Mme ue Pommeraye : So your fear of being 
commonplace is ended ? 

Marquis : This time we shall place ourselves 
above all imitation. Yes, above it ! Let the 
rabble talk of their intellectual liberties ; we 
shall establish a liberty of the heart. We shall 
laugh at the world’s opinion of us, while wc 
confide our conquests to each other. 

Mme de Pommeraye ; Conquests ? 

Marquis : They are inevitable. You will have 
more of them than I, Mathildc. You deserve 
more, for yours is the loftier and stronger 
nature. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Oh, no, no ! 

Marquis : And also your charms have made me 
hard to please. Yet I shall hope, if not to rival 
you, at least to follow at a distance. Should 
either of us doubt the dic tates of our hc.art, the 
other will lend support and guidance. All my 
experience will be at your command, and your 
fastidious taste at mine. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Yes, that should save us 
many blunders. 

Marquis : But what if all comparisons with 
other women should bring me back to you ? 
What if I should learn once again that Maciame 
de Pommeraye is the only creature to bring me 
happiness ? Such a return ^vould surely be the 
pinnacle of human refinement. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Always supposing that I 
were ready to receive you. Fcjr what if so auspi- 
cious a moment found me straying elsewhere ? 

Marquis : Nothing would console me — unless 
perhaps my own better judgment, pointing out 
how wrong you were. 

Mme de Pommeraye : You are a true D’Arcy, 
worthy of the motto of your house. 
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Marcjub : Yes, Sans Pareil. And secure in the 
knowledge that ) lu would not have me other- 
vvisc. 

Mme de PoMMFjiAtE Still I nrja\ have other 
\iews of what goes to nuiLe dislinc lion. 

M\RftUis : Pride first of all, and that you share 
with me. To-d.iy we ha\e earned the rigJit to 
be proud, 

Mme de Pommerayi : So far only by words 

M\rquk : Do you doubt oui capacity for 
deeds ? 

Mme de P('\fMERAM . I at any rate shall try 
my best. 

[The FoniM\M nl<n. 

I’ooiMAN ; The two ladies are downstairs, my 
lady. 

Mme de PoMMEitAVE : Show them into the other 
room. 

[I'ooiMAN bazli miJ zcilMtaws. 

Marquis • Two ladies? But suiely >ou are not 
receiving strangers ■* 

Mme de Pommeraye : luo former friends of 
mine, old neighbours iron Brittany. I iound 
them stranded in Paris, quuc iienniless. 

Marquis : Aie th<-y sisters f 

Mme de Pommer-we : Mother and daughter. 

Marquis : .Should one meet tliem, do you 
think ? 

Mme de Pommeraye : Hardly. 

Marquis ; Ah — not presentable ? 

Mme de Pommeraye : That depends. 

Marquis . You begin to excite my curiosity 
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Mme de PoMMEiiAYE : Tlicsc are two poor 
creatures in real misfortune, asking only to be 
let alone. 

Marquis : But on the contrary, you are show- 
ing them a kindness. 

Mme de PoMMERAtrE : The giealest kindness is 
to protect them from idle acquaintanceships. 

Marqius : But before relieving misfortune one 
should know the e.uisc. In charily that is always 
my principle. No one pities the jioor more than 
I do. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Beraure vou know the> 
can never be rich. 

Marquis ; 'I’rue, true, poor ncatures ! But one 
must discriminate. I hope these friends of yours 
are not presuming on your good-nature. 

Mme de Pommi rvvx • \ woman like mvsclf can 
judge that best. 

Marquis ; As you ple.vse. 

Mme df Pommi rav e : And now it is time for 
your usual oveniug amusements. 

Marquis : Engagements. Mathilde. 

Mme de Pommeraye : As you please. I send you 
away with one heartfelt wish may all your 
newest exjicrtation'- be fulfilled ! 

Marquis ; So to-day’s talk has made every- 
thing clear bf Iw een us ? 

Mme de Pommeraye : I wonder if you know 
how clear ? 

Mapqtus : Aud no piirnitive passions linger in 
our hearts ? 

Mme de Pommi raye : None . 

Marquis : Pcrh.aps the least trace here and 
there ? {She smiles at him.) You must feel it as I 
do, Mathilde ? 
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AfME DE PoMMERAYE : Not in the least. 

Mar(JUIs : Until to-moriow then ? 

Mme de Pommeraye : Until to-morrow — as 
always. 

[5ftc holds out her hand, iclarh he Uacs. 
Marquis : Goddess ' Goddess ! 

\The MARQUrs «o t o-il. 

Mme de Pommeraye rnoLs no i^n till the doors 
hate dosed behind him ; lliin >i siippiessed Jury she 
cries out. 

Mme de Pommluast : Oh ' Oh ! She recoveis 
and I umpels hit I ielj to wuii a; fit.) Put oiilv 'vait ! 
I shall be revenged, if it cost nie hie itself ! 

[She rings and the Fooi m w nppt art. 

Fool man . You rang, iny lady .’ 

^Lvie dl Pommeraa’e : Has the Maiquis gone •’ 

Footman . His eairiaae is just leaving, my lady. 

Mme de Pommlr U i • Show them in 

[Footmvv bows and u’lhdnras 

A moment lahr he npun tlu dovis udnulting Mme 
Duquesnoy and Itet daugat-r. 

Mme Duquesnoy ; Maiehumess ! 

Mme de PoM.MERAvr : ’so \')u have conic. 

Mme UuQUisNov ; ^^e oheved voiu .sunn ions. 
This is my d.iughter. 

HENRiErrE {loith a dup I'/hiiil : Marchioness ! 

[Mml de PoMMERWr inputs her closely. 

Mme de Pommlr \vi- : Her n.imc^ 

Mme Duquesnoy . llcmiettc. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Her age ? 
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Mme Duquesnoy Nineteen 

Henrietie Not until next month, mamma. 

Mme de Pommeraye Her hgurc is passable 

Mme Duqijesnoy I assure jou it is perfect, 
■when 

Henris fte (« aminiih) Mamma ' 

Mme de Pommerwe Tell me how lonq have 
■you been in Pans ■’ 

Mme Diiqi rsNOs Neailv tight months 

Mme de PoMMCRA\r And were you without 
resources w hen ^ ou arnv ed 

Mme Duquesnoy \o, all our savings have 
been lost in the la\»suil II your ladyship only 
knew 

Mme de PoMMrRAM (nittini lirr short) Yes, yes, 
over your late husband’s estate Ihen how did 
you manage to li\ e ^ 

Mme Dlq^uesnoy At first we were helped by 
relative They were vety 1 ind at first 

Mme de Pommer si e And then ’ 

Mmf DuQursNoa (An i dm ) our ladyship 
means 

Mme de Pommerayi AMiat then ^ {She scru- 
tinises them a^ain, this time through a lorgnette ) 
Your appearance is hardly povcriy-stricken 

Mmi Di Qi ESNOY 'V ou set, a fi M nd of one of our 
relatives — but I would rather not till you his 
name —not that you would know him 

Mme ds Pommer ait I see You mi in that this 
fiiend took an interest m Ileniiellc 

Mme DoquESNOY Yes, quite a special interest 
{Hurriedly) At first he used to call in the evening 
for a game of cards— quiti a gentleman he was — 
and then one evening — ^well, one ivcning 
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Mme de Pommeraye : You may omit the details 
of that visit. 

Mme DuquESNciY {corifuredly) : But it was after 
niy daughter had been sint,inq— you see, she 
always used to sino— and to hci own accom- 
paniment too 

Henriette [firmly) : Mamma ! 

[Mme nE Pommerayt. turns to Hlnriettb. 

Mme de Pommeraye ■ So sin'^im; is one of your 
accomplishments, madeituMsclie ? 

PIlnrietie ; Yes, tour l.xdyship. 

Mme Duqufsnoy : I can asaiiie you she has a 
ravishing toitc ! 

Mme de Pommeravl (drityj So it would appear 
liorn your stoiy. 

Mme Di'Qt'ESNOY : And as we t cie so much 
indeiited to this fiicud ol oiiis alicady — youi 
ladyship will uiideistaml^ 

Mme de Pommeraye : Fiat let us hc.u the last 
of this person. 

Mme Dt quesncis Oiih you n.usi not judee us 
too hardily— alter wh.it wt had cnduicd — two 
ladies ol gentle liiiili Luc in ]’a>i.s 

Mme de Pommeraye . I have no inor.il preju- 
dices, and your piivalc liv’es do not loncein me. 
But your gentle Imtli inav be ot scivite to us all. 

Mme DutiULSAOY : Life is \eiy ha’d. 

[Mme de Pommi rayi m^pixls Henriette 
again. 

Mme de Pommi kam : 'This young lady seems to 
have borne it well enough. Catainly her looks 
have not suffcied. 

Mme Duquesnoy : ^Vllat I have told sou hap- 
pened many monilLs ago. 
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Mme de Pommerayf . The time does not con- 
cern me either. 

Mme Duquesnoy ; And since then you must not 
imai>ine that eveiyitody — that is to say, not 
eveiybody by any means 

Mme de Pommfraye Not am I interested in 
numbers. Your daui^hter’s past — what there is 
of it — is sufliciently cleaj. She has been disposed 
of once, she may be disposed of attain 

Mme Duquesnoy Oh, spate hei feelings, your 
ladyship ! 

Henrietie : How absurd, mamma ! 

Mme de Pommfraye The vhl is tight We are 
not heic to give tiiutucil proofs of our respecta- 
bility. I need you for a spcc'al purpose, which 
you must clearly understand That is why you 
have been sent lor 

Mme Duquesnoy : Oh ! 

Hkneiftte • But of course, mamma, a lady like 
the Matthioncss totikl never take an inteiest in 
us from (hat ily alone I know enough gentlemen 
of tank to be sure ol that. 

Mmi Duqetesnoy . I suppose I am an old- 
fasluoncd niolhci 

Mme de Pommeraye : Then let your daughter 
speak. She seems to understand me. 

Henriettf : Yes, my lady ; and so does mamma 
if she would admit it Wc were only saying just 
now on the stairs that you w’ould never do 
anything without a reason, and we are so short 
of money we cannot afford to take offence at 
anything — in spile ol gentlemen friends ! 

Mme Duquesnoy : Henrietie ! A daughter of 
mine 

Mme de Pommeraye {silencing her with a gesture ) : 
She may not cxpiess heisell with undue 
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modesty, but the sense is admirably clear. And 
alter all, why shou d she be modest ? To-day we 
aie enlightened enough to discuss such matters 
ft ankly. 

Mme Duquesnoy ; I know my daughter, your 
l.idyship — she wishes to please you by her out- 
spokenness. 

Mme de Pommeraye : And she .succeeds. 

Mme DUQ.UESNOY ; But that gives a false idea 
ot her cliaiatter. It is true our poverty has 
obliged her to make sactificcs, but she has 
icquircd no taste for the tticked licence of these 
(iiiies. 

Mme de Pommeraye : So much the better. 

.\Ime D(’ctt'E.sNov : Yes, indeed ' Whatever 
depended on it — our future, our lives or even the 
lesult of our lawsuit— she could never stoop 
deliberately to allure a man. 

Henriette : And if mamma means to ■wear) 
your ladyship with a list of niy virtues, I can 
foiesiall her. She nught mention that I was 
teady to give up several wealthy lovers for a 
young and pious abbi\ 

Mme DusJUESnoy : Oh ! 03' ! 

Mme de Pommeraye ; Indeed ? 

Henriette : Yes, until I found his piety to be 
tissunied. I can bear everyiliing but hypocrisy, 
tny lady. And yon can believe me if I tell you 
1 wish to change my way of life. 

Mme de Pommeraye : V'ciy good. Now we are 
three women of the woild, women w'ho know 
how to handle men. (To Henriette) You may 
be sealed and Icsieii lo me. 

Henriette {sealing herself) : Thank you, my 
lady. 
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Mme de Pommeraye : It will suffice if you call 
me madame. Now how well are you known in 
Paris ? 

Mme DuquESNOY : In a certain neif>hbourhoo(' 
— in our own quarter — ^unfortunately only too 
w'ell. 

Henriette : Oui lodt>ing is in the Rue de Lille 

Mme DuquESNOY : Ihc better end of the Rue 
de Lille. 

Mme de Pommera'i't : I am not acquainted with 
the Rue de Lille. But in spite of this — thw 
notoriety— you tell me you are destitute? 

Mme DuqriSNOY . The law vers have had cver% 
sou. Oh, the lawyers, inadamc 

Heniueue : Mamma ! 

Mmf de PoMMiRwr • Then il I shouKl offer to 
make both your fortunes, what would vou tay ’ 

Mme DuquisMiY . Wluii shoidd we say? Oh, 
your ladyship — I mean madaruc ' 

Henriette : Wait. 

Mmf de Pommirmf • She is right, there are 
conditions Lhe Hr si is that sou j’kice yor isehe 
entirely in iny hands I shall hate orders ti' 
give, ihty will be taiiicc! out instantly and 
without question. I shall ask much of you 

Henriette ; Not more than the gentlemen, I 
arn sure ! 

Mme DuqursNOY : Yon can rely on us. Only tell 
us what our task is to he. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Not a word, not a sign ol 
hesitaiiun ? 

Mme DuquFSNoY : Never ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : Your daughter under- 
stands that too ? 
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IIlnwette : Yes, maJame. 

Mmf nE POMMEEVYI : Very ivooH. You had 
l)citcr sell yo\ir pustiii fiiiniiuie — and also 
\()UJ clothes, tliey are Utf) conspiciious. I torn 
ilii> everiin(> oncsaid sou aic not to be ^e( n in 
public places. You follou me — no cofTee- 
liouses, no MM Is to the opera or thealics. Also 
\ciii will leceuc no mu'ois in any ciiium- 
siances. 

AIme Du[)i.ii'SM)y 'Ihen how aie wc to live 
lIiNRJLTiE : Hush, mamma 

Mme de PoMMi R 4 \r • I shall nivsclf ermatre a 
Indijinn for you m some lespeetable subuib — 
as tar as possible liom voiii pieseni cpiiirtcr. 
Bv the fiine \ou nicive there vou will be dtessed 
111 black — which by the was will suit Ileniiette 
|<i'ecily. Youi bcliasioiu >\ill be aitoidmuly 
iliscieet. Vou \.ill pass for chaiitabic ladies — 
possibly rescue woikeis oi the hkv’ 

HrNRir'iTE : Yes, madainc. I b c c had to do 
null plenty ol those 

Mme DC PoMMi rayc ; Youi chief occujiation 
will be needlesi 01 k —to be sold foi the poor. 
You will be seen (icqucmlv at chut h. Make the 
acquaintance of the (ler!*v in your new pai'sh. 

Henrieite : And pet haps we can cdsii the nuns 
ol some consent too ? 

Mme df Pcimmlras’e ; 'ITicir t^ood icport of you 
will suit my put pose \ciy well. 

Mme DuQursNOs And what is this pm pose ? 
Mme de Pommervye • I think you aie not so 
inquisitive as your mothci, lleiiiiettc ? 

flcNRiETTE : No, madaine. 

Mme de Pommeraie : Very qood. You under- 
stand that your interest in this matter is only 
Outward, while mine is dee])ly personal. Now 
what is this name imdci which you ha'"e been 
pas.sing ? 
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Mme de Pommeraye ; Her views are most 
sound. Now I shall not pity you any visits, lest 
you should be compromised and thought 
worldly. But you will come to see me often 
enough in private, when we can settle every- 
thing as we wish. Meanwhile, I shall defray the 
expenses of your modest household. 

Mme Dvquesnoy : And are we to hear not a 
word of what you want from us ? 

Mme de Pommeraye ; All in good time. If you 
wish to con-sidcr tlic jiroposal, I will give you 
until to-morrow morning to talk it over. 

Henriette : We have nothing to lose by ac- 
cepting it now', madame. 

Mme Duq^i'esnoy : My daughter goes too far — 
we have alvsays 

Hlnrietie ; / have nothing to lose. 

Mme DuQtii.sNOY : Every girl has something, 
remember that ! 

Mme de Pommeraye ; Then suppose wc say to- 
morrow ? 1 icscrve the right to withdraw my 
offer too. 

Mme DuQt'LsNciY {hastily) : No, no, madame ! 
I have nothing against tlie plan. 

Henrieiie: We accept your olTer here and 
now. 

Mme de Pommeraye {looking from one to the 
other) : In blind obedience ? 

Henriette : Yes, madame. 

Mme de Pommfr.aye : Then that is enough for 
to-day. Give me your h.inds on it. 

[Mme DuquESNOY takes her hand, but Henri- 
ette draws baik. 

Henriette : Is mine fit for you to take, 
madame ? 
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Mme de Pommera\e • Quite fit for what I shall 
gi\ e you to do 

[Henriefte takis her hand 

Psow both of you may go home To-morrow 
< leiiing at this hour yc ui lodgings will be rc idy 
■iou may call heie lor the keys [To Mme 
Duqlesnoy) Here k monev until then 

Mme DnauESNOi elmcer hamly at the coins, then 
ktssis her hand ejfmneli vh how shall we thank 
\our ladyship ' How shall we piovc our 
gratitude ' 

Mme df Pommlk yv l By tniiig to unlearn such 
manners 

Mme DtTQOEsMoY \nd if (here should be a man 
111 the eve, nobotlv r in pi i\ the careful mother 
better thin I Oily \ou should take care, 
vuadamc 

Mmv Di PoMSiritAM I ’ 

Mmi Dt Qi r Ntn '^is lor if ni\ diughtcnsto 
lie the bait, who knows whith ot us the hsh will 
snap up in the end ■’ Lh nitd ime ^ 

Mmf de PoMsti Rssr That is not ii the best of 
ta‘te 

HcNRiEtiE Cirtuuly not, ii amnia 

Mmf Di<jntsNOi Oh sell well, I was only 
warning her ladsship ( fo Mmt de Pom- 
HmwE) My duiglUtrs char ic ter is stronger 
than you would giuss She lan pi n the rival to 
my weiman alue She looks wdl enough now , 
hut wait until we shetw her piopeily 

Mml de PoMMrRASi I can see already how 
•itlraetive she m n be 

Henrifpif [liikini lean udh a dup ciiTtsei) 
riiaiik yem, m id unt 
iThe reioiMSN inUri, aniiounnng • 

I eiorwAN 1 he Maiquis d’ \iiy ' 
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Mme de Pommeraye (^summoning her wits) 
Leave me. Go past this gentleman without a 
word, without a sign. 

[ The MARqi'is enters. 

Marquis : Pardon me, I left a snuff-box here. 
But 

[The two visitors pass him as though ignoring his 
presence. He belrais his amazement on seeing 
Henriette, and stares c^ier them. 

Mme de Pommeraye [calmly) • Back again s(j 
soon. Marquis ^ Ah, to be sure, your snutt-box ' 
But after our new compact, why not simply sa) , 
“ I returned from cui iosity to see this pair of 
women ? ” 

Marquts : Who uas that incredible and radiant 
creature ? 

Mme de Pommeraye : The mother or daughter ? 

Marquis : Why were tliey here ? 

Mme de Pommeraye : I told you of their mis- 
fortunes. They came to me for the little comfort 
I could give ; and now they must return to their 
poverty and loneliness. 

Marquis : Are you sure nothing can be done ? 

Mme de Pommeraye ; Quite sure. 

Marquis : But, Mathilde 

Mme de Pommeraye : In the name of humanity 
one should leave them to themselves. That is a 
word to you especially. 

Marquis {after a silence) : Just as you wish. 

Mme de Pommeraye ; From now onward you 
can pay your court to so many women. This one 
should be respected. 

Marquis : Quite, 
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[Enter Footman and Maids. The Footman 
wheels in front of ‘hem, as a matter of course, a set 
oj loory chessmen, readv placed on a table. Then he 
bows and withdraws again. 

Mme de PoMMiEAir Our usual game of chess ^ 

Marquis ; I shall be chai med. How delightfu , 
mv dear Malhildt, that no change in oiir way 
of life interferes with our pleasures > 

Mmf de Pommlrwl : J sh.dl even keep the key 
of your mansion— the private door, of course. 
Unless you would wish me to return it? 

[lie IS embarrassed but (.allant. 

Marquis : How could you think of such a thing ? 

Mml de PoMMERAYi . .Vud HOW' for oui little 
game. 

[The Marqi is tales a ted and uhte pawn m 
either hand, holds them behind his baiK and then pre- 
sents them in his clostd hands. 

Marquis • Your colour, \latln1ilr ^ 

[But she shahs lur htod and smihs at him. 

Mml de Pommika'ii Oh, no, Marquis, you 
were white testciday 1 o-dat it is my turn 

Marquis : "kou iiincmbtr c\ cry thing ! 

Mme dl Pommeram It ii.av be well that one 
of us remembers somt thing. 

Marquis : Ah— quite. 

Mme de Pommlrayf • .\nd then, you see, /hitc 
moves first. 

[5A« makes her more and be makes another, she 
moves again. 

Marquis {tenardin" the tahh, pirplesed) : Surely 
that IS a new gambit ? 

Mme de Pommlraye * Yes, Monsieur Philidor 
was kind enough to show it me. 
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Marquis : Ah, Philidor ! 

[J/e moves. 

Mm£ de Pommeraye : Do you know he is also 
the composer of twenty-seven operas ? 

[.S7i^ moves. 

Marquis : A piece of impudence in a chess- 
player. 

[lie moves. 

Mme de Pommeraye : I hear he plays daily with 
Voltaire. 

[5A« moves. 

Marquis : That may account for his assurance. 
[He moves. 

Mme de Pommeraye : May i point out that 
your queen is in danger ? 

[He hastily withdraws his move. 

Marquis : Dear me, I was thinking of other 
things. You arc too generous, Mathilde. 

Mme de Pommeraye : As I am always. 

[5/if looks at him calmly. 

Marquis : I must collect myself. To-day I find 
the atmosphere disturbing. 

[He makes another moie. 

Mme de Pommeraye : But how pleasant to 
think that theie is one game left to us that de- 
pends on skill alone. 

[She moves. 

Marquis : On the contrary, Mathilde ! Set tw’o 
equal players at a chess-table, and the stronger 
character will win ! And what is character but 
chance ? 

[He moves. 

Mme de Pommeraye : You positively must be 
right, for this time I take your queen. 
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[She removes his queen 
Marq,uis . No, 11(1 ! 

Mme de PoMiiFRAYE Yes, yes ' One warning is 
enougli ’ 

[He makes a dupamnq gesture 
You resign ’’ 

Mar^juis OUiOxslv 

\ImE he PoMMLKAYl lllCIl noW It IS youi turn 
lor vs hue 

[They change plates at Ik table 

Ct R I AIN 


S( ENL II 

A few diys later The dtau. ng-toom as hefort 
When the eurlain rises Henrii fix, diessed in 
black, IS alone and tcaiUng Mwr de Pommerayi: 
enters. 

Mme de Pommeraye Your mother ^ 
Hfnriettl She I-. alicidy in the summer- 
house, inadamt, avvaiini'' )Oin signal We 
understood it would bt given at four o’clock 
Mme de Pommerayf 1 sent for you personally 
first By the way, vour appeal ance is greatly 
improved. 

Henriette {with an tnlmalion) • Thank you, 
madanie 

Mme de Pommerayi Now \ou should be able 
to report to me in youi mothci’s pi ice. 
Henrietie ; I think so, inadame. 

Mme de Pommerayt ^^hcn last I heaid, you 
had already had tvvo encounters in some pubhc 
gardens ? 
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Henriette : Yes, madame, and both apparently 
by accident. 

Mme de Pommeraye : The design, on your side, 
must never appear. 

Henriette ; That is understood. 

Mme de Pommeraye And what happened after 
the second encounter ? 

Henriette • Just what your ladyship had fore- 
seen. The Marquis did everything possible to 
discover where and how we lived. 

Mml de Pommeraye : These pardens he be- 
tween the chuich and ^our lodging, do they 
not ? 

Henriette ■ Yes. He seemed to 1 now that was 
the only diiection our walks would take. 

Mme de Pommerayi : Good ' 

Henriette : Perliaps on that account, he hesi- 
tated to come up to us too boldly. But we found 
him continually crossing our path, though we 
nevei raised our eyes to give one sign of recog- 
nition Yesterday, as we lelt the first Mass, he 
came to the second ; but this morning he was 
there at the first celeliration. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Wliat, at daybreak ? 

Henrilite Yes, madame. 

Mmede Pommeraye . This man must be smitten 
indeed ! 

Henkuue . So niaimna declares too. 

Mme de Pommeraye : And what is your own 
opinion ? 

Henriette {with downcast ej^es) : Of course it 
may be so. 

Mme de Pommeraye : You have experience 
enough to be certain one way or the other. 
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Henriette : I never troubled to study gentle- 
men’s thoughts, madame. I found it was very 
seldom worth while So I cannot say if the Mar- 
quis is obeying his ow n nature, or only following 
some plan by which he hopes to gain his end 
more quickly. 

Mme df PoMMERAYr : At least you can see what 
end he is hoping foi 

Hfnrieite {modestly) ; I fear there is no doubt 
of it. 

Mme de Pommeraye • You must, of course, 
behave as if you never di earned ot such a 
possibility. Diflirult as 'hat may be for you 

Henrieue : It is not easy, madame. 

Mme de Pommeraye : You aic on'-e moic a 
young woman ol good Jamily, tshose ihouglils 
never stray fiom paths ol inodc^ly Unless you 
feel that — as I tru4 you do-ymi me bound to 
betray youiseK. I am soriy I did not .see your 
meeting with the Maiquis. so that I could judge 
of your bchaviom. 

Henriettf . Your lads ship may be sure it was 
correct. 

Mme de Pommeraye . Tliat depends on actions, 
not words. On mosements especially. Down- 
cast eyes can be wanton if their owmer chooses. 

Henrietie {raises her eyes) : Do you think me 
capable of that ? 

Mme de Pommeraye : Not here, or at diis 
moment. 

Henriette : Ot has the Maiquis had that 
impiession { You must have taken pains to 
discover what he thinks of me. 

Mme de Pommeraye : That is my otvn aifaii. 

t 

Henriette : And mine is obedience to your 
orders, madame. 
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[A silence. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Now you may sit. Tell 
me, how do you like the Maiquis? I mean, 
how does he suike you ? 

Henriette : Paidon me, madamc, but I have 
not yet been told to interest myself in him 
personally. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Oh, uomen never think 
of him without interest, however slight the 
acquaintance. You must not hide your feelings 
meiely because you are playing a part. If you 
should take a liking to him, that might suit 
our plans very well. 

Hfnriettl : If you wish me to legaid the 
Maiquis difleieutly, then I must do so, madame. 

Mme de Pommeraie : Do not niisundei stand 
me ; I only wish your attitude to be convincing. 
Eveiy deception requires a ceiiain sense of 
truth. What he secs in you, that you must be. 
I supposed you had learned so much during 
your career of gallantry. 

Henriette : Perhaps it was too short, madame. 

Mme de Pommeraye ; The secret is complete 
outward leservc, but complete inward sunender 
to the task in hand. I need not press the point. 
In any case the Marquis is bound to appeal to 
you. 

Henriette : Very well, madame, if those are 
your orders. 

Mme de Pommeraye : And now continue. 

Henriette : To-day my mother learned that 
he had made some further advances. Believing 
we were dependent on charity, he had tried 
through our landlord to convey money to us 
without wounding our pride. 

Mme de Pommeraye ; And what steps did you 
take in return ? 
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Henriette I al onfc wrote lliis letter, which I 
have brouqhi for your appioval 

Mme df Pommfraye You may read it to me. 
HENRinrL {reiditm) 

“ Sir,- I an aware that in the limts in which 
we live, men of rank and wealth abuse their 
poi\er by all too many liberties 

“Thus it conics about that a nobleman can 
wound the scnsibili'y of i ^omiq qciitlcwotnan — 
and the more tietph since her own misfortunes 
have been unde^rrsld 

“ I am awaie also that no woid of mine can 
awalen in you anv echo ot finer fcchnq oi 
remorse , that indeed you would consider open 
piotcst a sign of scciet cnconiaqement of your 
desiviis 

“One couise done is (hex ioie onen to me, 
and that is to idtlnss von ihionch our only 
mutual at eju unlance She will haiicl you this 
letlei, so that you may be finally convinced of 
the vanity of vour pitsumptions 

“ our ads aiices in ans « ase could do nothing 
but lower in her own cs c« in, and in that of the 
woifd, the woman who signs hciself m true 
humility, 

“ IllNRlhJTF Dut^UESNOV ” 

Mme de Pommtrayl And did you actually 
compose this Icttei yourself ^ 

Henriei cl But why not, madame ^ 

Mme de Pommeraye Adnurablc ' Eveiy phrase 
IS a cicdit to vour cducaiion Iioni whom did 
you Icaiii such a style ■* 

Henriltie Iiojii the abbe I was indiscicet 
cnouqli to mention to you, madame. 

Mme ce Pommeraye I hope you have realiv 
done with him, for otheiwise I should mistrust 
his influence. 
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Henriette : One thing I can say, madame. No 
man yet has ever truly moved me. 

Mme de Pommeraye : I wonder, are you to be 
envied or not ? It may help you to play the 
innocent, but I wish you to be womanly through 
and through — not the slave of passion but her 
mistress. For unless you seem to offer every- 
thing, what you withhold can be of little 
account. 

Henriette {hiding her face in her hands) : Oh ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : Enchanting ! Just so ! A 
hint of coquetry slips through your fingers, 
then you are giave again. Now at four o’clock 
you dine with the Maiqtiis and myself. If all 
goes well I shall leave you (ogeihcr for a few 
moments. Remember your letter, icmember 
everything I hate told you. I trust you to make 
good use of the time. 

Henriette : Very well, madame. 

Mme de Pommeraye ; You and your mother u ill 
be waiting in the summci -house. I shall give 
you the signal to join us by opening the window. 
Study your deportment carefully. You show 
too much ankle tis you are sitting now. 

Henriette : It was not on purpose. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Piobably not, but such 
indecencies must be avoided. 'I’he Marquis has 
sharp eyes. In all matters of dress and carriage 
you w'ill do well to ask my advice, rather than 
your mother’s. 

Henriette : I know that, madame. 

Mme de Pommeraye : And how, pray ? 

Henriette : Because a more womanly woman 
than Madame de Pommeraye is not to be 
found. 
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vIme de Pommeraye • What precisely do you 
nean by that ? 

-Ienrieiie ; Something' words cannot precisely 
•xpress, madame. 

vIme de PoMMtRAYE ’ You may join your 
niotlur. 

[IIenriftie makts her eurtsiy and goes. 

Mme Dt PoMMLRA'SE rings and her steward 
appears. 

SiLW'ART) . My lady'’ 

Mmf DC PoMMi RAYT : Is e\ cry thing as I or- 
dered It ? 

SiEWARD . Dinner at four, my lady. Four places 
l.iid. Your ladyship will sit with youi back to 
the window. The \farqim on your right, Mme 
Duquesnoy on voui left. Mademoiselle Duques- 
noy in the full light. 

Mme de Pommeraye Very well. That is all. 
Sri WARD . Think you, mv lady. 

{The S n WARD gots. 

Mme de Pommeraix (gang to thi window and 
looking out) : “In tlic lull light ” Not that she 
needs it to dazzle men. IJcAcn gave her 
enough ! 

[A FoorMAN enters announcing. 

Fooiman . The Maiquis d’ Vrey ! 

{The Marq,ois enters, and the Fooiman goes. 

Marquis (<^Ur kissing her hand) . My dearest 
friend ! How do you put up with Pans in this 
intolerable heat ^ 

Mme de Pommeraye ; I no longer suffer from 
sleepless nights. 

Marquis : Hum — no, no. 
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Mme de Pommeraye : Or from other indul* 
gerces, however respectable. How are yours, by 
the way ? 

Marquis : My indulgences ' Only the most 
foolish tufles that I thought I had done with for 
ever. 

Mme de Pommerwe : Ihen do you find your- 
self beginning again ? 

Marquis . Tvo, only coming to an end. 

Mme de Pommerave : How can that be ? 

Marquis At last I have found an antidote. 

Mme de Pommeraye Are ) ou gallant enough to 
pretend that your grief at losing me obliges you 
to console yourself '* Even agains' y oui will and 
judgment 

Marquis : No, Matluldc, it is not that. 

Mmf de PoMMERAir . What then ■' 

Marquis Since our compact of truthfulness, 
I have been incapable of lying Besides, you 
have known al out it .ill for weeks 

Mme de Pommikaye I have ccrtainlv noticed 
how preoccupied you are. Yonr lilc of distinc- 
tion seems not to be so e.is\ to attain 

Marquis I am further fiom it than ever. 

Mme df Pommfraye . You, svho were resolved 
to scale the topmost peak ^ 

Marquis : Until my will met a desire more 
comjiclling than itself. 

Mme de PombiJeraye Not tliis young woman’s, 
I trust ? 

Marquis : M^y own longing, that she revealed 
to me ! 

Mwr DE PoMMiRAYi So our provincial Hen- 
riette is the worker of miracles f 
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Marquis . Mathilde, you aie ajudfjc of beauty, 
u only through yotu own. We aie boUi in 
ecstasies over works of art — but what are they 
lx:side such a prodigy of nature ? Is il strange 
that I should be enraptured by this blend of 
charm, simplicity and loveliness ^ 

Mme ue PoMMiRAYE On the contrary, most 
natural I wnli you joy of your divruon, >>ince 
It is all you art Iiktij to uhievc 

Marquis What is ambition in a man, what is 
power, what is lilt n lH il not a j kdge of worthi- 
ness ior such a prizi ^ Lilhtr I am iifLcd to win 
her, or unworthy to crawl upon this earth ' 
Should I fad, then no success has any meaning 
Our very ftici clship, vours and nane, is mean- 
ingless 

Mme de Pommerayi Did you say our fiiend- 
ship ^ 

Marquis Ves, for it is plain vr-u are her 
superior in a thousand wnvs- yet you and I 
contiived to find c I'-li olhir Is that not a 
ground lot hope ’ 

Mme de PoMMCRAsr A most unusual ground 
But possibly she has uihcr qualities bcsidt 
beauty. 

Marquis li it wire so i hith I dare not sup- 
pose- my longing foi her v*ould glow into a 
frenzy ' 1 his amazing stiokc of chance, that I 
should meet her, bungs me suddenly to a 
moment of decisive choice ()n tlie one hand 
age and annilulalion, on tic oth«r south and 
rebirth ' Who can doubt vhal iny icsolve must 
be’ 

?t1me DC PoMMFRAYE Has tills innoccnl really 
bewitched you ’ 

Marquis Ah, Mathilde, I see that my words 
mean notlung to you ' But how happy I should 
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be, if only you too had such a confession to 
make. 

Mme de Fommeraye : I? 

Marquis : Yes, then I should know you under- 
stood my passion ! Tell me — is there no youn^ 
man you find agreeable ? 

Mme de Fommeraye : No one who compares 
with you. 

Marquis : Naturally — but still 

Mme de Fommeraye ; In fact I find all men 
more or less distasteful. 

Marquis : Can that mean that you still love 
me, after all ? 

Mme de Pommer/\ye : Who knows ? 

Marquis : And that you expect me to return in 
the end ? 

Mme de Fommeraye : Am I wrong ? 

Marquis : I see it now. During the time of my 
freedom you wish your own behaviour to be 
irreproachable. 

Mme de Fommeraye : Would that not be a 
generous gesture ? 

Marquis : Mathilde ! You are capable of every 
sacrifice. 

Mme de Fommeraye : But if I have no other 
interest at this moment, I can still feel for you. 
That was our bargain. 

Marquis : How wise and understanding you 
are ! Of course in my own heart I have no 
doubt of my success. I shall find a way to her. 

Mme de Fommeraye ; It is a pity that this 
your fortune will not help you. 

Marquis : I fail to see why not. She has noth- 
ing of her own. 
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Mme de Pommebaye ; Only a considerable 
pride. 

Marquis : She will hardly renounce the world 
altogether. One must accustom her gradually 
1 the thought of wealtli and its advantages, 
-luch a beauty as hers requires a proper setting. 
I cannot possibly think of her as poor — that 
IS an absurdity. The world has no treasures 
rich enough to be shovi-crcd upon her. 

Mme dl Pommeraye : These two ladies are 
perfect monuments of piety in our godless city. 
How can you hope to unclcmiinc such charac- 
ters ? 

Marquis : You could do much to help me, my 
dear Mathildc. ’^'ou have all the means of 
openin'; a magical world before ihcir eye' I'he 
aay to lu'cuiy should be pointed by a noman’s 
li.ind. 

\tME DE pQMMEicAYE 1 And if mv resouices 
should be insuffiticnl, no doubt you is ill offer 
to add to them t* 

Marquis ; Naturally . Foi such a purpose you 
know everything I have is yours. 

Mme de Pommlraye {i^hply } : Take care you do 
not strain our Irieiidship too far' (With a gesture) 
but let us not spe.ik ol niy own feelings. \\ hat you 
propose is uUerl) usiless. There w.ts nothing to 
prevent you from olfciing money long ago — 
nothing but the certainty that it Mould be re- 
fused. You never hesitated liefore in .such a case, 
but this time you feared they might pass beyond 
your reach for ever. For u ecks you have thought 
of nothing but bow to empty yom purse for this 
girl — and what is the result of all your errands 
and subterfuges ! This letter I liave in my 
hand ! 

Marquis {astounded) : A letter to you — from 
her? 
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Mme de Pommeraye : No, a letter to yourself. 

Marquis : Is it possible ? Give it me ! 

Mme df, Pommer.a'\'e {iviihhoJding the Idler) : You 
may find it a painful surprise. It seems you 
could not have cliosen a more fatal course. 

Marquis : Give it me ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : For until now she might 
have been indilferent, but you have gone out 
of your way to make her detest you. 

Marquis : The letter ! 

Mme de Pommeraye {yielding it to him) : Very’ 
well, read it for yourself. 

[The Marquis reads. 

Marquis : r*ut — but this is — this 

Mme de Pommkrayk : Hum ! 

Marquis (jearluig) : “ Abuse their power — 
wound her sensibility — ^vanity of my presump- 
tions — lower in lier oivn esteem ” 

Mme df, Pomaierave ; “ And in that of the 
world.” 

Marquis : But on the contrary, no one could 
have been more careful than I. 

Mme de Pommer.aye : To conceal your inten- 
tions. As if that were the only necessity ! 

Marquis : But you bring me to despair ! Wliat 
can be dor:e ? VVho can prevail on her if not I ? 
Am I nothing to her ? Tell me, Mathilde ! 

Mme de Pommeraye ; Giils of her class are 
neither free of prejudice, like ourselves, nor 
free of taste, like llieir inferiors. Between man 
and woman they can imagine nothing but love 
pure and simple, such as the poets used to sing 
in less enlightened days. 

Marquis : But I swear I am in love with her — in 
my own way ! 
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Mbje de Pommeraye : Then first ask yourself, is 
It hers ? With these \oun" creatures love is not 
a parlour game at ^1. They pay not the least 
attention to your cultivated needs. They think 
of inevitable fate, lifelong suricnder and so 
lorth. In fact they shov\ the usual conceit and 
‘Cupidity of their middle-class station, which 
begins to be seen in jtolitics as well. 

Marquis : The inevitable fa'e is mine. Think of 
the situation into which I aia bi ought ! 

Mme de PoMMi RAVE 1 1 find it ama/ing myself. 
But what possessed you to wander fiom your 
own circle in ‘■ear'' h of romance ? And now 
what amends can you make ? 

Marquis : I can call upon these ladies to- 
morrow. 

Mme de Pommeraye : all means. You have 

only to appear in your satim. complete with 
carriage, coachman and liveiies, iu set their 
street in an upioar and ruin them bo'h for good. 
For possibly the nioilier may be thought the 
oljjccl of your pursuit. 

Marquis : Oli ! Oh ! You wish to jriovoke me ! 

Mme de Pommlraye : I think you aie piuvoking 
yourself. 

Marquis : Veiy good ! I have the lacans and tlie 
will to help them, and no one shall deii> me ! 
Gall me mad il you ple.isc, but 1 shall go to 
them, conic what iitay ' 11 <hcii d'soi is dosed 
to me, I shall bnist it open and answei for 
nothing ! You shall sec ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : Ifans man li.ad wooed me 
with such passion, could I hate withstood him 
for a day ? Pei haps not. 

Marquis {pitiably) : Henrlettc ! She must luten 
to me ! Henriecte ! 
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Mme de Pommeraye : So you are unable to live 
without this girl ? 

Marquis : I yearn to pos<.ess her, body and soul i 

Mme de Pommeraye ; And then you believe 
your yearnings is ill be satisfied ? 

Marquis . Give me that moment ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : My dear friend ! You 
have no one lo fe<.u but youiself. Others are 
doing moie for you than you deseive. 

Marquis : What do you mean ? 

[Mme de Pommeraye opem the door of the room 
adjoining. 

Mme de Pommeraye ; Look in'o that room. 
Marquis : Aie we not dining alone ^ 

Mme de Pommeray'f : Look lor yourself. 
Marquis : Matliilde ! 

Mme de Pommeraye ; Madame Duquesnoy and 
her daughter will be with us. 

[ The Marquis throws himself at her feet. 

Marquis: My wondcifid fiiend — a thousand 
thanks ! 

Mme de Pommeraye ( fotnng hersilf to smile) : 
Now it is time they were heic. Leave me to 
them. You can wait behind the door of that 
room. 

Marquis : Divinity ! 

[He goes into the next room. 

Divinity ! 

[Mme de Pommeraye crosses to the window and 
opens window. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Monster ! Monster that 
you are ! How much longer must I enduie 
your torture ? Your own shall last an eternity ! 
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[77« Marquis shows himself again in the doorwc^ 

jM^rquis I li.ive hi,i Idler to hold until we 
imct ' 

\She makes a hurned sign to him to keep out of 
sight Presently Mme Duqulsnoy and IIinrii nt 
inter, and she makes a ugn to 1) era in turn that he is 
within hearing 

Mme de Pomm^'rayt I am clad >ou Merc pic- 
\ ailed upon to return my vtMt 

Mme DuQirLSNO\ We should he ihoUjht lude 
it v\e had rcluscd, youi lathsliip , so it 'Vias 
littter to accept and he iIiou:>iu unui^e 

Mme de Pommeraye Bui v ho could possibly 
object to your visiting my house ^ 

Mme Duquesnoy Ihe iticnds uc depend on 
tor a fivinq flicy aie atraid vse shall lo led 
into extravagance , and mc must denj jursclycs 
ncaily all pleasures till my daugliiei s naming 
IS finished 

Mme de Pommerast Alt yes, hei voice And 
are you satisfied with hei pio^ie a ^ 

Mme Duquj sisOY She sings like an niiecl, y our 
ladyship But v\ halt \e her suet css w e shall sull 
he poor, for she must onh smg at conceits of 
church music 

Mme de Pommlrave Are you sony, Ileniictte, 
that you must forgo a smge career ? 

Henrieete No, madainc, uhy should I be ■> 

Mme de Pommeraye Happy innocent ' But 
this evening my oldest f'lend, the Maiquis 
d’Arcy, is dining heie And I am suie he Milf be 
charmed to use lus influence vvith His Eminence 
the Cardinal 

Mme Duquesnoy You arc too kind, but wc 
should not wish to push oui selves forwaid m 
any way. 



Henriette : We have everything in life that we 
require. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Everything in life that 
you require! Few of us aie so fortunate. Bui 
here is liic Marquis. 

]He enters arid bows to the two ladies. 

Madame and Mademoiselle Duqiiesnoy. We 
are told that mademoiselle has a lovely voice. 

Marquis (lifts Henrieite from curtsey) : How 
could it be olherw he ? 

Mme DC PoMMER-AYE ! She w'islics to sing in 
public, but of course only at cone erts of cliuich 
music. 

Marqi'is : The Cardinal. Nothing siinjtler. 

Mme de Pommj.kaye : I teas just thinking ol 
that. 

Marq,uis : I am a p.is -ionaie lover of music, 
mademoiselle. 

Mme de Pommerayi : The M.iiquis often lends 
his patronage to inusital enter lainnienis. 

Mme DuquESNOY : But these niusl be sacred 
concerts. 

Marquis : Nothing woidd delight me more 
than to seive so good a purpose. 

Henriette : I think, manmi.a, his lordship is 
only being polite. 

Marquis : No, no. 

Mme de Pommeraye : d liis young lady may 
have good le.Tsons for hesiialing to take you at 
your word. 

Marquis : I.el us hope they will disappear when 
she knows me better. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Oh, we all know there is 
a human background to your rank ! 
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Marquis : I assure you, ladies, I have only one 
desire and longing. Tliat is to aim at the highest 
in every spheie, and make it my own. 

Mmh DuQULbNOY ; Well, (hat is something. 
Marquis : And as for this young lady’s singing, 
I tan declaie myself a coniioibicur. All I ask is 
to be enabled to judge. 

Mme Duquesnoy ; Aly child, would you be 
willing to .sing for (he Maiqub ? 

Henriltte : Not now , nianiina. I think it would 
be too soon. 

Marquis ; But how right she is i Befoic she has 
convinced heiself tba' I .adiniie any composer 
bedde my f.ivouiiie Rameau ! 

Henrietix ; I Ic.ir I do not admire him at all. 
Marquis {taken aback) ; Indeed ? 

IlEN'iiiEriE ■ Rameau flatters evec.'one into 
believing he can betome a composer in two 
(lays. 

Marquis : Oli ! Oh ! 

Henrietta ; Oi else a petformer — that is why 
we hear so inutli inferlui playing. 

Mme Duquesnoy : If I wcic yon, I should keep 
such opinion^ to ni^sflf. 

Henriette ; I hope I am allowed to say what 
I think. 

Marquis ■ But of comse ! Wliat yoi: think is 
enchanting, mademoiselle, cut lianling ! 

Mme de rtiMMEUAYU ; Hei judgnieni is. ceitainly 
unusual. 

Marqius : And I do not doubt its sincerity. 

Mme Duquesnoy : Well, well ! 

Marquis ; I grant you, mademoLselle, Rameau 
finds easy imitalois. But sve should admit his 
own talent, w’hich goes far beyond tiiat of 
Lully for instance. 
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Henriette : I understood your lordship desired 
nothing less than the highest. 

Mme de Pommeraye : There she has you, my 
friend ! 

Marquis : And yet I must stand by my good 
Rameau. 

Henriette : Great art is composed of deep 
contrEists and lofty harmonies, such as he never 
knew'. 

Mme nE Pommeraye : Deep contrasts — lofty 
harmonies — you hear ? Come, Mme Duques- 
noy, let tis leave these musical experts to their 
argument. I will show you a keepsake from our 
old days in Brittany together. 

Mme Duquesnoy : Now to think that a daughter 
of mine 

[She goes with her hostess into the next room. 

Marquis {zoith a change of tone) : Mademoiselle — 

I 

Henriette [calmlj^ : You were about to say 
something, Marquis ? 

MARQtiis : I was about to say— that harmony is 
never convincing unless it arises from conflict. 

Henriette : But the struggle need not be out- 
wardly manifest. 

Marquis : Surely a passion that rages within 
must find outward expression, too ? 

Henriette : In life maybe, but in art ? 

Marquis : Everyw’here ! Always ! 

Henriette : Art only records victories. 
Marquis : But the conflicts must come first ! 
Henriette : Victories, and peace ! 

[She seats herself at a harpskhord. 

Marquis : Ah ! You will play for me ! 
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IIenkiette : Do you know the German com- 
poser Gluck ? Listen. (S/ie begins pla}ing softly.) 
Only listen. Where is the pride of struggle and 
self-torture ? Where is anything except the 
Iireath of mighty Fate ? 

Marquis [bending towards her) : You must be 
light, I feel it now. 

[S'Ae turns to look at him, then plays again. 


CURI AfN 
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ACT II 


SCENE I 

The drawinq-room as before, a few weeks later 
Aftetnoon 

The Marquis and Mmf de Pommerwe entet 
iogetfitr from the adjoining room, in animated 
conveisation 

Mmf de Pommeraye My ijood Marquis, but 
of course I arn reptoiching \ou ' What else do 
you deser\e ^ 

Marquis I am at a loss- 

Mme de Pommtra's r Now wh^ do vou imagine 
I sent for ) ou this altei noon 

M^irquis My dcaiest fncud, I know \our 
interest in this > flair of mine 

Mme de Pommerayf My inteiest in your 
aflair ' But I remembt r, wc undci took to have 
no secrets in our adventures of the heart 

Marquis And to give each other help and 
encouragement, too 

Mmf df Pommfraye Why, next vou will tell 
me I must throw her into '\our aims ' Is that 
your delightful notion of our fiiendship ’’ 

Marquis You are really pu verting every- 
thing I say 

Mme de Pommfrvye I- pei verting ' You had 
better blame youi own pission, which seems 
to be changing vou quite out of knowledge 
And not for the better, even in appearance 

[The Marquis visiinctiielj setks a mirror in the 
room 

No, not in that glass ' Look into yourself my 
friend ' P ortunately I can look behind the mask, 
and still see the man you were 
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Marquis ; The man I was ? 

Mme de Pommeraye . Yes, before you allowed 
an appetite to degrade you ! (Ht makes a move- 
metil to protest.) I s,iid an appetite ' Desire or 
passion is too good a word What malice can 
there be in your o\v n nature, to twist and torture 
love in such a wav ^ Other men are exalted by 
the thought of a woman they adore. You are 
lowered so far that everything you do reflects a 
baseness. 

Marquis : Matliilde * These words horn you > 

Mmc de Pommeraye • If they aic bitter, ask 
vourself bow they tan be otherwise ! Have these 
ladies no claim at all to be considered ^ Surely 
they have suHcred enough without your trying 
to shame them as well ! 

Marquis ; I ? 

Mwe de Pommerave • Wiat else are you 
attempting ’ I he giil is beautiful, admire her if 
you will ; but il she wishes to be chaste, why 
persecute her ? And wliat have I done to be 
made your ptocuuws ’’ I trusted to youi honour 
as a nobleman, and proved it by allowing you 
to meet her here But now you abuse evciy 
confidence I placed in vou. 

Marquis ; I must protest 

Mme dt Pommi rav r * Wait. I happen to have 
read your last and most sbameless letter. You 
sent It secretly to Hennctte, wnth the help of 
that wretched abbe she foinierly knew. It is 
typical of vour methods that you now hire such 
a person as your go-between The girl ol course 
did not read the letter herself 

Marquis {pained) : Ah ! 

Mme de Pommeraye — but handed it un- 
opened to her mother, who was justly indignant 
and felt it her duty to consult me 
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Marq,uis ; That letter makes no secret of my 
hopes and wishes. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Must I tell you again that 
it is shameless ? You begin by m^ing her fan- 
tastic promises of wealth and luxury, which 1 
grant are well enough concealed by good 
manners. And next you have the effrontery to 
propose an elopement. To anyone who knows 
you both as I do, that seems to prove you have 
lost your wits altogether. 

Marqltis : For the first time you are right. 
Yes, Mathilde, I knew it wai> impossible, but 1 
was mad enough to hope that she would listen ! 
I felt myself alone and deserted by every 
helper — even by you — and what could I do ? 

Mml de Pommeraye : If I ceased to help you 
openly, it was because I knew you were w’orking 
behind my back. Was that very distinguished ^ 
Is this letter so far removed from the common- 
place ? What are you attempting with the girl, 
if not seduction — the most vulgar of all adven- 
tures ? 

MARQtjis ; Try to understand, Mathilde. It is a 
long way from the will tf» the deed. 

Mme de Pommerayk : Fortunatclv for her ! 

Marquis : And I have troubles of my owm — 
troubles with myself. I have been clumsy — but 
I have a lifetime of prejudices and worldly 
wisdom to unlearn. Oh, you may smile, but it is 
true ! What seems to you a ridiculous infatua- 
tion is something new and .simple that has come 
into my life. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Oh ! Oh ! 

Marquis • Yes, every step I take now is taken 
because it must be — not because fashion or 
vanity demands it ! Nor even from a craving to 
be exceptional ! I swear to you again that I 
care for nothing in this world, if only I can make 
her mine ! 
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^^ME DE PoMMERAYE ‘ These fine words mean 
that you would buy her if you could, but you see 
no chance ol it. 

Marquis : You warned me yourself that my 
: rtune would never help me to her. There 
.igain you were right. 

Mme de Pommi raye (e/rilj) : I am glad to hear 

it. 

Marquis : I feel, too, that I must try other 
means. My whole being revolts against offering 
the temptations of wealth — alluring though 
they are. 

Mme dk Pommeraye : Admirable ! 

Marquis : Think of the coarseness of sueh a 
bargain. Even if it succeeded for the moment, 
nothing could be likelier to ruin our future 
happiness. 

Mme de Pommeraye [ironically) : Am 1 listening 
to the Marquis d’Arcy, who holds iliat every- 
thing has a pi ice ? 

Marquis : I see my world afresh — but in the 
light of a lifetime’s c.\periuice. 

Mme de Pommeraye : At le.ist y'ou see the girl 
16 virtuous. And, pray, wliul are the other means 
you intend to try ? 

Marquis : There are a number of possibilities. 
Eor instance, she might be influenced by her 
mother 

Mme de Pommeraye : In the right diteclion, 
yes — but in yours ? Surely not, if she is the 
angelic being you declare. 

Marquis : Angels may stand above human 
temptation, but yield to spirits of their own 
kind. Have you never heard of that ? 

Mme de Pommeraye : I'hcsc must be fruits of 
your new habit of churchgoing. I warn you I 
am not so mystietd. 
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Marquis ; But I am serious, Mathilda ! When 
I look at this lovely creature, I am continually 
aware of some destiny that seems to hang over 
her 

Mme de Pommeraye : Really ! 

Marquis : — some influence that never betrays 
itself 

Mme de Pommeraye : But how absurd ! 

Marquis : — something dark and I could almost 
say devilish that makes me catch niy breath 
and tremble for her ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : Now you are prepos- 
terous ! 

Marquis : Yet it is true ! 

Mme de Pommeraye (Ikiug fitful) : So now you 
have hopes from the mother's side ? 

Marquis : She may not be insensible to what 
I offer. 

Mme de Pommeraye ; Shall I tell you some- 
thing ? Neither mother nor daughtci has any- 
thing to do with your subtleties. They are 
simple, pious folk, though I admit tht giil has a 
cultivation that is at times surpiising. You have 
played a double game with them, and you have 
a bad conscience. If you want to be rid of it, 
there is one practical step to lake. 

Marquis : What step ? 

Mme de Pommeraye : Be perfectly open and 
above board. Make no suggestion in letters that 
you are not readv to confirm by word of 
mouth. Face them personally, and give your 
sincerity full play. 

Marquis : You may be right once more. 

Mme de Pommeraye : By all means approach 
the mother if you wish. I do not say she is 
incorruptible. 
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\Uki 2 UB Ah ' 

Mme de Pommerayf Your offer should be 
[,eneious, but so positive and doHnriijht thit 
blie can see nothing more js to be looked lor 

MAKQins I had the tery same idea myself, 
but you put It mote dcaily 

Mme de Pommerayc Now wc aie beini; 
sensible. 

MARQtiis Then I must find some reason for 
jskin(( Mad ime Duquesnov to come and meet 
me heic 

Mme df Pommebayi I v, as sui e that step \s ould 
be net ess uy and so I to ik it imsclf 

Marquis Do you mo v i ih it ’’ 

Mme df Poumlrasl Ihe Udics are novv on 
their way 

Marquis Hoh can I loll you of my ' latitude ^ 

Mmf de Pommeraii 'boii miglil nerhaps 
Ktuin my coii/idenco i h lit 

Marquis But bov ^ 

Mmt UL PoMMi RAYi 1 <> I islailuc, bv naming 
the figure you h ivc ii nu id 

Marquis IJic fi utc ‘ 

MMEDcPoMWhRAaL Lc 115 refi oin fiorn tailing 
It the price I am sme you hnt thought of a 
sum 

Marquis Well, possibh Mould you cue t 

"UCIsS It ■’ 

Mmt df PoMMTRAYr A inilbon Iivres ’ 
Marquis Moio 

Mmf ue Pommikayi Is\o million ^ 

Marquis {smihni’) More 

Mme de Pommerayf My ,ood m in > 

Marquis Gonsidci ibly moie ' 
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Mme de Pommlraye . Princely ' 

Marquis Well 

Mme de Pommeraye No, keep your secret, oi 
I may shooii 

Marquis No woman could doubt my sincerit\ 
after that 

Mme de Pommeram Indeed not ' Why, yon 
could succeed with a duchess on such terms ' 

Marquis But shall I succeed with Hennette ‘ 

Mme Dr Pommerayf I risk no more prophecies 
But now I advise you not to try the mother 
alone Hennette would think it a bribe Be 
flank with her 

Marquis (uUh coniution) lo-dav you are riEfht 
about eveivtliin^ I shill be frank, and speik to 
them together 

Mme de Pommera\e Ihat may be the best 
wa^ of parting with youi millions 

[Her tone is slightly changed 

Marquis Now I believe you are vexed with 
me, Mathilde 

Mme de Pommeraye Vexed ' Vexed ' Why, 
you are bupeib — and I thouglit I knew some- 
thing about men ' \ou aie piodigious ' 
Astounding • 

Marquis It was you who biought me to her 
Eveiy thing is your domg 

Mme de Pommeraxe [under her breath) May I 
be justified by my woiks ' 

Marquis And you will help me still ' Only 
leave me alone with them first — it is the one 
favour I ask ! 

Mme de Pommeraye So my presence makes 
you ill at ease ^ 

Marquis Just a few moments, Mathilde ' 
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Mme de Pommeraye : Just a few moments, then. 
I shall take ceire to time you. 

[A bell is heard. 

Marquis ; So that you may come to my aid 
when I need it most. 

!Mmi. de Pommlraye ; To yoiu rescue, perhaps. 

Marqub : You have filled me with confidence. 

Mme de Pommeraye • Then I shall leave you. 
That was their ring. I am close by. 

\She goes out. 

The Footman tnlen, announcing : 

Footman : Madame and M.ideiiioiselle Dnques- 
noy ! 

\The Footman goes. The two ladies look about 
them for their hostess as they enter. 

Mme Duqulsnoy : 1 he Marchiones' ? 

Marquis ; Pray lie sealed, ladies. Our hostess 
will join us almost immcdi.Ticly. 

[The ladies look at otu anothtr. 

Mml Duquesnoy : Ch ! But, Hcnriette ? 

HENRmTTE {calmly) : Yes, moniina ? 

Mml Duquesnoy : Perhaps you should ? 

Henriette las bejore) ; No, mamma ! 

\Iauquis : It IS the wMi of the Maichioncss tha, 
1 should enienain you in liei absence. {Takes 
Henriettf’s hand ) 

[He places chans for inem, but they decline and 
retire to a couch. 

Mme Duqufsnoy : This will do, Henriette. 
Henrieite {joining her] . Ccitainly, mamma. 
[They look at each other again 
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Marqpjs : I am told your visit to-day is chiefly 
on my account. 

[Henriette is about to speak but a gesture from 
her mother checks her. 

Mme Duquesnoy : Not yet, my cliild. 

Henriette : Very well, mamma. 

Marquis : It is true, madamc, that I had the 
boldness to address proposals to your dauchter 
— and proposals \\hich in your eyes must appear 
contenjptible. But my letter has achiev'ed one 
purpose, if it has aioused in its readers an 
emotion one hundredth part as deep as that 
which compelled it to be wiitten. 

Mme Duqulsnoy iaJUr a glance frr n Henricttf) : 
My dauj^hici, sir, is unaware ol its contents. 

Marquis ; So I believe ; and I undei stand your 
concein for liei fate It was well that what I 
wrote should fall into your hands. 1 could wish 
no better reader, for those who have a common 
object of affection must be united by a special 
tie. 

[Hfnriftte and her mother exchange glances 
again. 

Henriette : Pcihaps I should read the letter, 
mamma ? 

Mme Duquesnoy ; No, my child ! 

Marquis : If you think iny offer fiivoloiis, I betj 
you only to considei by whom it is made. My 
friendship with oui hostess should be enout^h to 
commend me. I say nolhinir of the rank of 
Marquis of Arcy and Mari'^ny, peer of France, 
gentleman of the bedchamber to His Majesty ; 
or my position as owner of large estates in 
several provinces. I admit that until recently my 
way of life was lamentably difierent from your 
own. 1 accepted the path that destiny had 
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nnarked out for me, and all my desires were 
limited to the horizon of an exalted but selfish 
circle. I make this confession not as a callow 
\ouih, but as a man of the world rich in 
\peiience You, inadamc, will understand me. 

Mme Duquesnoy Heniiette, possibly you 
should leave ub now. 

HtNRitnL : Not yet, mamma 

Marquis : At tins ciisis in my life— for so it has 
proved — I encounter the youn^ qirl who is your 
daughter, niadaine. Suddenly, at one stroke, all 
IS chanced loi nic My confidence is lost, iny 
seruiity undermined, niv complAiency almost 
destroyed It is tine that even bcfoic I met her, 
a reitain restlessness had made itsell felt in my 
mind Hoi ladiance may have cast a shadow 
hcfoie i(. But these foiebcKlincs ueie trifling 
tonipared with the shock tliat ariuaily over- 
whelmed me So let me speak tlie ]angu.u>e of 
humaniiy, and tell you that I love >oui daucliier 
passionately and immeasuialily I plate my late 
without re'^eive in your adiniiable hands 

Mme DtiQt i sAOs : bir— I 

Msrquis : Piay allow nn lo coprhide Now that 
1 have confessed '■o much, let rue keep nothing 
fiom you One thought, I am hound to say, is 
abhorrent lo me. I' is that uj snbmitiing myself, 
and the illustiious name 1 he.ii, to any outward 
authority. I have accepted lew eorventions 
in my life, and none that Viric not cut to my 
own paitcin. I am unable to sui render prin- 
ciples even lor the sake of niy heart. No quesiion 
of lank is involved, I have no other lies, I am 
not even married to a duchess — but I think you 
understand me ^ 

Mme Buqoesnoy : Sit — we 

Marquis : And one word moie, warmer though 
perhaps bolder. Cletirly the value of your 
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daiilj^ter’s happiness — let us not speak in the 
common way of her favours — cannot be 
estimated. Yet the assurance of protection from 
the vult^ar 'world, possibly, may have a certain 
worth. I tiust you agree with me ? 

Mme Duquesnoy : Sir — both of us 

Henriette : The Marquis is still concluding, 
mamma. 

Marcjuis ; Fortunately such an assurance is 
within my means. I am willing to place half my 
fortune as a barrier between your daughter and 
the herd. 

Mme Duquesnoy {intoluntanly) : Oh ! 

Marquis : Also, both in Paris and the country, 
I have mansions where you may reside beyond 
the reach of any petty slander. 

Mme Duquesnoy : But, my lord 

Henriette : More is to come, mamma. 

Marquis : I stake my body and soul upon this 
promise. And should that seem an insufficient 
pledge for your daughter’s futuie, I add five 
million livres as final proof of my sincerity. 
{He pauses an instant ) Furtlier, I add Miromesnil 
in the Auvergne, a chateau with two thousand 
acres. [He pauses again.) I think no mother in 
the world has the tight to reject such an offer 
out of hemd. 

Mme Duquesnoy ; Sir — ^my daughter 

Marquis : I have addressed myself to you, but 
I know that she too wDl understand my perfect 
frankness. {He bows to Henriette.) For so much 
beauty and virtue can seldom be united to so 
quick an apprehension. 

[Mme Duquesnoy prepares to reply. 

Mme Duquesnoy : Ahem — my lord 
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Henriette : Wait, mamma. What can you have 
to say so hastily ^ Anri what answer can possibly 
match such an olTcr ■' If it should lit a hurru d 
ves then his loidsliip will feel he went too hiqh 
—we could surely have been bout;ht more 
ihtapl). lliat must be a mortifynsr thought. 
An unconsidercd no. and it is plain that millions 
ait bejond our foolish ima<>ination Why then 
should they be s'jn.indeied on us ■’ We must ask 
lor time befoi e making our derision 

Marquis : But I beg -5011 earnestly 

llrNRiEiTE . Yonr loidship meant to astonish 
ns, and it would he idle to pritcnd that you 
have failed Wi are ama/cd, we are thiinder- 
'tiiick' Wc should ha\c known \ou by this 
tune, Maiquis Now our lew illusions base 
vanished, and a man stands revealed. 

Marquis . A man who loves you, mademoi- 
selle ! 

lIcNRiLTiE You addiesscd my mother. We 
aie both giatelul for youi frankness Let us try 
to repay it as it dtserv'es A brutal powei has 
been given you by your fortune and the times 
in which we live. And von employ it brutally 
to turn a drawmg-rooni into a bedchamber, 
where woids are vain and dc'ds arc the only 
' \pression 

Marquis ; But I protest 

Henriei te : Leave us ' Wait elsewhere until we 
have recovered ! You heai me — leave us ! 

[77ie Marquis henlatts an instant, then bows 
abruptly and goes out. 

Mme Duquesnoy . Henriette ' A chateau — and 
millions ! Half a foituiie ! Never tell me you 
mean to refuse. 

Henrietie I am the article of commerce. 
You are the one to apptove the price 
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Mm^'Duquesnoy • Whatever you say, I could 
see the Maiquis pleased you ! 

Henrietie : Oh, no doubt he is a man ! So 
much the better ' 

Mme Duq,uesnoy : Then you — you want me in 
agree ? 

Henriette : What else should women do- 
women who arc as false as ourseK es ? 

Mme DuquESNOY {embracing Henrieite) : M\ 
child — my own ! The chateau — the millions— 

I knew it ' 

[Mme de Pommeraye enters. 

Mme de Pommeraye : The Marquis ? How do 
you stand i* 

Mme DuqursNOY : Ahem — nothing could be 
better His lordship admitted a bui mug passion 
but deep respect. 

Mme de Pommeraye • How deep ? 

Mme DuquESNOY : He offers half his fortune. 

Mme DE Pommeraye [staggired) What ' 

Mme Duquesnoy : And Chaieau Miiomesnil 
into the bargain. 

Mme de Pommeraye • Miromesnil ? Are you 
mad ? 

Mme DuqtrrsNOY : How shall we ever thank 
your ladyship 

Mme de Pommeraye . But surely you did not 
consent ? 

Mme Duquesnoy : Not yet, madame. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Not yet ? 

Mme Duquesnoy : Oh, no, madame. We asked 
for time to make our decision. 
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Mme de Pommeraye (raging) : Indeed ! And 
what entitles you to make decisions at all ? 
How dare you forget our understanding for one 
moment ? You weic to give me blind obedience, 
aijsolute surrender. 

Mme Duq;iti.snoy : But we could never have 
foreseen such a generous proposal 

Mme de Pommerayf Generous ! Ha ! 

IIenriette (to her mot/urj : Madauic is right, 
mamma. She fotbade all gifts, however large. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Yes, I foicsaw it well 
enough ! And I hold you to youi woid ! 

Mme DuQ.urs\OY ; Oh, madame, you could 
mver wish 

Mme rsE Pommeram . I am the one to judge of 
wishes ' 

Mme Dm^ursNOY {ronftued) : But — )jut are we 
to lose ? 

Henriette (calmlj ) : Lca\'e this to me, mamma. 

Mme de Pommervs'e ; Yes, you will sec leason ! 
If the Marquis knew vsith whom he w.is dealing, 
would he have m.idesiuh .hi offer for a moment.^ 
Now do y'ou wish me to tell him to make cn- 
(juines in a ceiiain house — regaiding women 
who left it sonic months ago ? 14 Rue dc Lille, 
was it not The bcllci end ol the Rue de 
Lille ! 

Mme Duq,ue5nc)y . Oh ! Oh 1 You aic lobbing 
us of a fortune ! 

Mme de Pommeraye ; I ne\cr meant to put 
It into j’our hands ! 

Mme Duqiiesnoy (m ilh mnning ] : But if we were 
willing to share it with you ? 

Henriette (laughing) : My poor mamma ! 
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Mme de Pommeraye : Even your daughter 
laughs ! 

Mme Duquesnoy : But millions — only listen, 
your ladyship ! We are poor ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : And you had better 
remain so. Bring your mother to her senses, 
Henrictte ! 

Henriette (turning to her mother) : Everythintr 
you say is useless, mamma. Mme de Pommeraye 
has us in her hands, and she knows her own 
mind best. 

Mme de Pommeraye ; Wliich does not mean 
that I must always refuse you your fortune. I 
might also agree, upon conditions. 

Mme Duquesnoy (revwing) ; Ch, madamc ! 
Then do not ask us to be too hai d ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : For the present you must 
be hard as Hint. What is this wretched pioposal 
of his ? 

Mme Duquesnoy : Millions — ^wretched ? 

Mme de Pommeraye : Are they a price for 
your daughter ? Have you no greater ambitions, 
both of you ? 

Henriette : Yes, madamc. I have them 1 

Mme de Pommeraye : Then make him see 
that he is further than ever from his goal ! 

Mme DuQ,ijEbNOY : But what is yours, madamc ? 

Mme de Pommeraye : Trust me and be patient. 
I only tell you my plan goes well. 

Mme Duquesnoy : I was tliinking of Henri- 
ette’s good name 

Mme de Pommeraye : Her name is in no 
danger. 

Mme Duquesnoy : But what will be the end of 
it all P 
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Mme de Pommera^’e ■ You will see in good 
time. Meanwhile leavi him to me. Go home 
immediately. Take what you need for a journey, 
and quit Paris within the hour. 

aIme Duquesnoy : Quit Paris ^ But where are 
we to go ? 

Mme de Pommerayf • Anywhere — no matter ' 
You will send me ^oiir address, and return only 
when I give the signal. 

Henrietie ; And afterwards, madame 

Mml de Pommeraye . Afterwards ? 

Henriei IE : What is to happen ^ 

Mme df PoMsrPRAiE : Thin ^oll shall work out 
vour destinies a' you thoose, 

IlrNRiEiTE ■ Remember that ptonuse, madame. 

Mme de Pommirayi What do >ou mean ^ 

Henrietie : Come, mamma. Ltt us do what 
her ladyship wishes. 

.^^ME Dt QtTESNOY .’ Hall a fortune — two thous- 
and aerrs 

Mme de Pommera'se You shall be repaid. 
Mme DuQt'ESNOY . Yts — but hew much ? 
Henrietit : Mamma ! 

\1me de PoMMERAvr (shiiu trig them the door) . 
'T hat way I 

Mme Duquesnoy {Imgerwg) . What if every- 
hing should fail ? 

Mme de Pommeraye : Nothing will fail. 

Mme Duquesnoy : You mean — that if we run 
he will {bllow all the faster ? I think only of my 
daughter My poor daughter. 

[Mme Duquesnoy and Hlnriette go out 
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Mue de Pommeraye : And now for this man ! 

[She rings, and the Footman appears. 

Tell the Marquis we are ready for him. 

[The Footman bows and goes out. 

Presently the Marquis appears. 

Marquis : I was waiting. But where are they ? 
Mme de Pommeraye ; You see for yourself. 
Marquis : Gone ! 

Mme de Pommeraye ; Far from Paris. Ov'er hi)] 
and dale ! 

Marquis : Impossible ! 

Mme de Pommeraye ; Enquire at their lodging, 
where they never even stopped to call. 

Marquis ; But why ? 

Mme de Pommeraye : Ask youiself that ! You 
were the one to make this infamous offer ! 

Marquis : Ah, what a tragedy ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : Yes, your affair ended 
none too well. They even blamed me, innricent 
as I am. 

Marquis : You ? 

Mme de Pommeraye : You should have heard 
the contempt this virtuous mother poured upon 
me ' 

Marquis : And all through my fault ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : All through your fault ! 
[He sinks into a chair. 

Now it is all over, will you listen to your best 
friend once more ? 

Marquis {brokenly) : Yes, Mathilde ! 
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Mme de Pommeraye ; Then thank your stars 
for your escape, if you have no one else to thank ! 
You were nearly lost for ever ! 

Marquis : What am I to do ? 

iViME de Pommeraye : Put mountains, rivers, 
seas between yourself and France ! Away with 
you — to Italy, to Greece, to Egypt ! Anywhere ! 
Forget everything, try only to be yourself again ! 

Marquis : Yes — yes ! Myself ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : In some far distant place, 
become again the shadow of the great Marquis 
d'Arcy ! Not the \ictiin and perhaps the hus- 
band of some little Duquesnoy ! 

Marquis [staring at her) Husband ? 

Mme de Pommeraye ; Away with you 1 


CURTAIN 


Interval of three minutes for change of scene. 


scene II 

A few weeks later, in the roimlry lodging of the 
Duquesnoys. Early evening. A small and modest 
room with a door in the background. It) I, opening into 
Henrieite’s bedchamber. The mam entrance is in 
the middle, from the hall. 

Mme Duquesnoy is seated, sewing, and looking up 
from time to time. Unseen by her, Mue de Pom- 
meraye enters, shutting the door oj the hall behind 
her. She watches for a moment. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Well, Clementine ? 
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Mme Duq,uesnoy {rising with a start) : Oh, 
madame ! Thank heaven you have come ! I was 
on the point of writing a third time, post-haste 
to Paris ! 

Mme de Pommeraye ; What you wrote me was 
quite enough. You could be sure I would come 
myself, as quicklv as a coach could carry me. 
(She accepts a chair placed for her.) Where is 
Henriette ? 

Mme Duquesnoy (pointing to the inner door) . 
In her bedroom there. I sent the poor child to 
rest. 

Mme de Pommeraye • Your first letter alarmed 
me. 

Mme Duqxjesnoy ; But you had the second 
message 

Mme de Pommeraye : Yes, it came before I 
set out. So now all is finally settled ? 

Mme Duquesnoy ; At last she seems calm and 
decided. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Good ! 

Mme Du^^ttesnoy : But from hour to hour one 
never knows what will happen. Only this morn- 
ing she came pale as a ghost to my bedside and 
looked at me. “ It is impossible ! Never will I 
marry the Marquis ! ” 

Mme de Pommeraye : What, she refused again ? 

Mme Duquesnoy : I swear to you, madame, she 
stood as if turned to stone — and not another 
word could I get from her for hours. 

Mme de Pommeraye : These excitements may 
have been too much for her nerves. Most of us 
would have been the same in her position. 

Mme Duquesnoy : Nobody ever offered me one 
chateau, let alone three ! 
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JTme de Pommeraye • There, my good crea- 
ture, think no more oi it. 

Mme DuquESNOY But I was all dumbfounded, 
« hen I heard the news ol hzs return ' 

Mme de Pommeraye I was even amused my- 
self, though his letters had given a hint of it 

Mme DuquESNOY : Amused ' 

Mme de Pommtrayt If the man is resolved to 
marry in spite of himself, why should any of us 
prevent him ? 

Mme DuquESNOY . Why , indeed, madame ’ 

Mme de Pommeuave • Tvso nitrhts ago, I was on 
the point of dropping off to sleep, when there 
came such a shouUng, barking and lantern- 
waving that I thought at least there must be a 
fire or a murder in the house. 

Mme DuquESNOY • Teirible ' 

Mme de Pommeraye No sooner had my maid 
rushed in to wake me, than the Marquis himself 
appeared, adding to the tumuli by shouts of his 
own. 

Mme DuqursNOY • What ' In vour bedchamber^ 

Mme de Pommeraye Wiiliout the slightest re- 
gard for propriety — ^though, of course, the 
ipartment was not unknown to him. 

Mme DuquESNOY : No, madame 

Mme de Pommeraye . He threw himself at my 
i 'et in a burst of sobbmg. 

Mme DuquESNOY . Sobbing ' 

Mme de Pommeraye • After a few threats of 
uicide and other trifles, it appeared that 
nothing ‘less than marriage would gratify his 
passions or his vanity — was not able to dis- 
cover which. 
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Mme Duquesnoy {impressed) : Dear, dear ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : Only think of my situa- 
tion ! There the man stood, or rather knelt and 
crawled, imploring me to aid and abet his folly 
The certainty had forced itself into his very 
bones that he must marry Henriette ! 

Mme Duquesnoy (fervently) : Thank heaven for 
that 1 

Mme de Pommeraye : As for the girl’s consent, 
or yours, apparently he never thought of it. I 
had to settle everything myself. His own plan, I 
may tell you, would have been a scctet wedding 
that same night, with your little abbe at the 
altar. 

Mme Duquesnoy : The idea ! 

Mme de Pommeraye ; Now he even does not 
wish to see her, until she conies to-night as a 
bride. And yet not an hour has passed without 
his calling at my house to ask what is happening, 
like a child on the eve of a birthday. 

Mme Duquesnoy ; I can tell you. madamc, 
we have been overrun too ! Nothing but his 
messengers, his porters, his footmen and coach- 
men and couriers, these twenty-four hours past ! 
Everything the shops of Paris can offer is ours — 
dresses, silks, and satins and jewels ! 1 wonder 
at such fire in a man of his age. 

Mme de Pommeraye (biHerly) : Not to speak of 
his experience ! 

Mme Duquesnoy : Yes, I should have thought 
he had had enough of women ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : Let us not be personal, 
if you please. 

Mme Duquesnoy : Oh, I beg your ladyship’s 
pardon ! I forgot 
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Mme de Pommeraye (with distasU) That will 
do— Clementine > 

Mme Duquesnoy But in spite of all, I can 
hirdly believe tins is the night of her wedding, 
id from this house ' Oh, madame, what will 
become of us ? 

Mmf de Pommi RAi E \ ou are well enough 
provided for— even if thc) pail after a while 

Mme Duquesnoy But one thought makes my 
head turn round lhat the Marquis may find 
out the truth after his mariiage ' 

Mme de Pommepave That would be his mis- 
fortune, not ours 

Mmp Duquesnoy But what would he do^ 

Mme de Pommeraye It would be no better if 
he learned it to-day Only the worse for vou ! 

Mme DtiQVEbNoi Time you arc nght — a 
thousand times tlic woise ' 

Mme de Pommeraye lla\e no fear, in a few 
hours Hennette will lx i marehionesb Here we 
are gossiping and negkiing our young bnde. 
How fir have her prepaiaiions gone i* 

Mme Duquesnoy You shall see for yourstlf 

[She opins the door o/HtNiUEtTr s room. 

Mme de Pommeraye Goc d ' 

Mme Duqlesnoi Still not rtady, child ■* You 
i now wc must stait presuuly 

Mme de Pommeraye I brought my coach for 
t ou 1 here is no time to lose 

Mme Duquesnoy What ha\e you been doing 
all this while'!’ 

[HpNRiETrE appears on the threshold of her room. 
IlENRiErrE Only thinking, mamma 
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Mme Duquesnoy ; Thinking ! That’s no occu- 
pation for a bride. Your dress — your dress. 

[She goes out. 

Mme de Pommeraye ; We shall make you 
beautiful — so all is well. 

Henriette : No, madame, all is not well ! 

Mme de Pommeraye {lightly) : Does the bride 
wish to change her mind again i* 

Henriette {facing her) . The man who offers me 
his hand is a stranger to me. I have spoken to 
him no more than three times in my life. A 
stranger whose path I crossed at your desire 
and bidding 

Mme de Pommeraye : It was quite needless for 
you to know him any better. 

Henriette : Even when he offered marriage ^ 

Mme de Pommeraye : Yes, even then. 

Henrietie ; Only listen. When first we met 
I was nothing but the chance object of his 
desire. 

Mme de Pommeraye : That was what I made 
you and wished you to be ! 

Henriette ; True, madame. But now, from 
the gifts he sends me and the letters he writes, I 
know his attachment must be deeper. I feel a 
mar’s heart is asking mine for an answei — and 
one that I must not, dare not, give ! 

Mme de Pommeraye ; He is your bridegroom, 
that is enough. 

Henriette ; And so I try to think of him, 
madame. I tell myself that I matter to him even 
less than he matters to me. For I know it is not 
my own troth I am plighting. I have no duties 
of my own — and even no rights. 
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Mme de Pommeraye • You expiesi yourself 
perfectly. Pay no heed lo his rather exaggerated 
generosity — and equally exaggerated compli- 
ments. 

1 iSNRiETTE (guitllji) : The} are more than that, 
madamc. 

Mme de Pommeraye : His breeding is perfect, 
but his style sometimes florid. He would never 
Ire ungracious enough to omit the usual shower 
oi flatteries addressed to a biide on her wedding 
day. But by all means iliink them sincere if they 
jrnuse you. 

IIiNRiETTE : All day I have been trying to take 
them lightly, but no\s it is beyond my pov-er. 
In spite of reason, I find everything aljout him 
so human and mnonstiained. (Aloiumless) I see 
that he can be vain and foolish too. But what he 
IS doing now seems so important to lumsclt that 
il makes me afraid. 

Mme de Pommeraye (ttying' to dtmtss the subject) • 
Charming ! And now for our last touches to 
your wedding diess. ClcmeiUinc ! 

IlrNRiETTE : You rausi hsteii to me, nia- 
iljine 

Mme de Pommeraye : My child, I have a long 
tspericnce of this man, who as you say is a 
'U auger to you, I can assure you that you arc 
only one more woman in his hie, and one of 
\ciy many. 

[Mme Duquesnoy enters. 

' Ime Duquesnoy : Then why does he court her 
like a young man deep in love f Tell me that, 
inadame ! 

Mme de*Pommeraye : Tlie Marquis has his owm 
'pnse of proportion. Henriette is young, and he 
wishes to appear no older. Now, Clementine. 
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Henrieite : Mother ! How can I make her 
understand ! 

Mme Duquesnoy : Tlicre, there ! (To Mme de 
Pommeraye) Now can yon see what I am 
fearing, madame ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : Come, who has the right 
to judge ? You and the girl, who have met him 
twice or three times in your lives — or I who 
know every turn of his character ? 

Mme Duquesnoy : And of his heart, madame ? 

Mme de Pommeraye : That too ! If the man 
were so deluded as you imagine, do you think 
I would trouble my head about him any more ! 
No, you and he should go your own way, and 
I would go mine. Is this marriage not enough 
for you ? What could you hope to gain by an 
infatuation as well ? 

Mme Duquesnoy : Nothing, madame. 

Mme de Pommeraye [curtly) : Then why waste 
time in talking of it ? 

Mme Duquesnoy : Only because iny daughter is 
a&aid ! 

Mme de Pommeraye ; Absurd ! Afraid of what ? 
His revenge ? He is much too vain to let his 
folly be known. Nothing would come of it but 
a comfortable separation. 

Henrieti'e : I am not afraid of anything he 
will do. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Of what, then ? 

Henriette : Of myself, madame ! 

Mme de Pommeraye [with a laugh) : Next you 
will talk of your conscience ! 

Henriette : Myself ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : Fantastic ! 
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HENRiETtE • And I swear to you — I must not— 
I cannot- any longei — 

[She totters back into Mme DvjQjmNOY’s arms. 

Mme Dngt EWOY {caUhing her) Henncfie * 

Mme oe Pommeraye Clearly these afTections 
are catching ' Because ilic Marquis lies about 
hiSi heart, the giil must he too ' 

Henriette (frietiig herself fiom her mother’s arms) 

I am. not lying ' All I want is not to marry him • 

Mme de Pommfrayb So iheic we have it You 
ire not afiaid of youi const lentc or yourself, 
but aliaid for him • Afiaid ol his own disgrace ' 
Answ cr inc~ an 1 1 i-,ht ' 

Henriette (lul/i an tjbrt) Yes, madame • 

Mme de Pommeraye And that means that you 
- yon— love him’ 

llENBimr (not uUhout Inmph) Yes madame < 
(Breaking down again) Ah ' 

[//er mother cornes to hr 
Mme Dllqurs^ol My child ' 

Mme de Pommeraye A prcitv pictuie— only 
kt me laugh ' Now you would rather give your 
life than the thing you lu\c the power to give ' 
Now I could plead for him on my knees and you 
would never yield him ' Now 1 could beuay 
\ou to him and leai you from him with these 
hands— and you would rush to him again • 
That IS what it means to love ' Deny u if you 
will ' 

[HEErRiEnF u iileni. 

Shall 1 tell you why you hud no woids ’ Because 
we tluce women know each other ' hei ause you 
were never so much in my power as at this 
moment — never so fiercely duven to obey my 
will ! Your feais aic my best weapon ’ Youi love 
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is what I need to lash you forward ! Why should 
I have troubled to buy you as my instrumeiii ’ 
Nature herself puts you in my hands ! She has 
made me stronger than you ! 

Mme Duquesnoy (still holding Henriette^ : 
There she is right, child — you aie no match for 
her ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : No. For she is slave and ' 
I am mistress ! 

Henriei’ie ; Then I am — am lost ! 

Mme de Pommeraye (with a change of tone) : 
Nonsense, girl — no more than any other 
woman. This is the night of ) Our wedding. 

Henkiette : The night — of my wedding. 

Mme de Pommera'vt. (to Mme Duquesnoy) • 
Come now, on with her dress. Bring it here, 
Clementine. I shall see to it myself. Stand up, 
my child — you were too sparing with the 
powder. (Powders her.) That’s better. Now, 
Clementine. 

Mme Duquesnoy : Here, madame. 

Mme de Pommeraye : Give me the dress— there 
— now. (She busies herself with the dress.) Why be 
afraid of the deed you are committing ? Poor 
little provincials that you are. Turn round, my 
child. 

[Henriette steps into dress. 

Three things to remember. You have your 
passion, your mother her cupidity, your bride- 
groom his desire. These hooks are a shade too 
far apart. Each of you can have your will — that 
should be a happy thought. And if I have mine, 
why should you grudge it me I And a curl 
behind the ear. There, much better. (She stands 
back to look at Henriette.) I am the one who 
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(Tives you what you crave. The ribbons are just 
right ; you have taste or your own. Now all you 
need is a little brightness of expression. As if 
you understood the truth — that there is not one 
cloud on your horizon. No, not one Come, now. 
It is high time. My coach ' My scivants ' The 
bridegroom waits, glamorous as in a Peisian 
fable. The pi list will be leady in an houi. 

[77ie Steward etitm thrcuim’ open the doors 
in the background. In the hcdl are seen AIaids and 
Footmen. 

Bend your head to me, child, foi >ou are 
lovely ! Here is my kiss foi your brow, and with 
It the coronet of a maiehioncss ! Come ! 

[All three move toward the open doorway. 


CURT AIN 


Interval 



ACT III 


Early morning of the next day, before dawn. 

The scene is the hall of the Marquis d’Arcy's 
mansion in Paris. In the background, glass doors 
opening on to a terrace. In the angle to the right oj 
them, a winding staircase, of which only the loner 
stepi are visible. Under the staircase a door leading to 
the servants' quarters. A second doorway to the right 
leads into Mme Duqvesnoy's room Here and 
there are suits of armour, standards, and family 
portraits. 

The scene is empty at the rise of the curtain. Tlun 
Mme Duquesnoy, in her night attire, opens hit 
door, peeps out, comes into the hall and goes toitard 
the stairs. 

Mme Duquesnoy ; The house is draughty, too 
Who came knocking at my door ^ It might be 
anyone ! I know someone was there ! What if it 
was a stranger ! Ah — my child ! Henricttc ! 

[Henriette appears on the stairs. 

Did you come knocking ? 

Henriette : Several times — but you weic fast 
asleep. 

Mme Duquesnoy : What did you want with 
me ? 

Henriette ; I was restless. 

Mme Duquesnoy : What of that ? Back to youi 
husband ! If he should guess 

Henriette : He is asleep and guesses nothing. 

Mme Duquesnoy : And every time he drops off, 
are you to go wandering like a ghost through his 
house ? 

Henriette : My house. Yours and mine. 
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^^ME Duquesnoy : His, too Think of others 
oeside yourself ! 

Henriette : I did ever\ tiling that was asked of 
me. I thought of othcis and mystlf I resisted 
and yielded I endured the night and fc ai ed the 
morning. My head is high, my heart sinks ever 
lower. 

Mme DuqiTESNOY : Crayy talk ' Dangerous, 
too ! Lea\c thoughts alom and trust youi 
body ' Never ask if you are good oi bad i— y our 
ioola are good and they will serse. Else you 
msike youiself hib enemy. 

Henriette : I was that last night when I stood 
beside him at the altar. 

Mme Duq^uesnoy (potuc-sttuken, looking about 
her) : Hush ! 

Henriehe And now I am his, which I am 
not fit to be ! 

Mme Duquesnoy . What are you saying * 
Henriette : The truth. 

Mme DuQursNOY You must ha\e lost your 
se-nses 

Henhiette ; No, I have only fiund myself 
Myself— and through this marriage you forced 
upon me, all of you for vour own reasons ' Now 
It is mv turn ' Now' comes mj destiny — to be the 
woman he desires, the woman !u imagines ! Bu 
first he must learn to know roe — both of us must 
Hee from lies ! 

Mme Duquesnoy : Onh' be patient— then one 
day you can understand each other 

Henriet rE : I want moie than understanding. 
I 2isk a miracle — I cry for it here and now ' 
Both of us are changed already ; now we must 
see each othci as we are ! We can cast daikncss 
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over men — ^but radiance too, when we truly 
belong to them 1 

Mme Duquesnoy ; Back to him ! Run, before 
he wakens ! Hold him fast and make him yomy 
Never think of what might have been ! Hold him 
fast ! 

Henrtette : I think of what must be 1 I nnift 
redeem myself— now, while he still guesses 
nothing ! 

Mme ■ Hold him fast, I say ! What 

docs he ask of you ? Two arms, a body and a 
smile ! 

Henriette ; No, he asks more, and I must 
give it him ! 

Mme Du(iUESNOY : Back ! You are his wife, you 
have time for everything ! 

Henriette : The time is now ! 1 cannot wrong 
him again ! 

Mme Duquesnoy : Enough of that ! I know 
who wished for the marriage ! Not only Madame 
de Pommeraye and 1 — but you as well ! To be 
his mistress was not good enough — you wanted 
more ! Now you can go through with it ! 

Henriette : Until we are found out and mined 
utterly ? 

Mme Duquesnoy ; What ? 

Henriette : Can you hear the trumpets sound- 
ing for her triumph ? 

Mme Duquesnoy ; You arc raving ! 

Henriette ; I hear them — and 1 am the one 
to drag you away ! Now, before dawn ! The 
first step is to leave his house— freely, of our 
own will ! 

Mme DugyiESNOY ; Leave his house ! 
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Henriette : Gomf; a\''ay ! Wc shall find some 
place in which to hide ourselves ! 

Mme Duquesnoy : Henriette ! 

Henriette : Now we have served her purpose 
hy this marriage. Even you can see that. And 
what comes afterwards ? Nothin}* but misery 
for both of us, misery wc never knew before. 

Mme DuQpESNOY [slariug) : The saints preserve 
iis 

Henriette : And if wc wait one day — even 
cine hour — she will throw us awav as creatures 
done with ! Why should our fate concern her 
any more } V/hidi is better — to go ourselves or 
b'' shamed and driven nut ? 

Mme Duquesncw (Jidpkss) ; Neither, my child, 
neither ! 

Henriette : One of them it must be i 

Mme Duquesnciy : Oh ! Oh ! 

Henriette : And now will you come away ? 

Mme Du^juesnoy ; But the njilHons 

Henriette : Everything is lost already ! Do 
you mean to wait for the reckoning ? 

Mme Duquesnoy : No — ^No I 

Henriette : Then will you come with me now ? 

Mme Duquesnoy : But she told us we had 
nothing to fear ! 

Henriette : Until we had fiillilled her pur- 
pose ! After that she made no promises ! Now 
can you see what is in store ? 

Mme Duqitesnoy : Yes, Henriette — yes ! Your 
poor mother is ready ! Wc had better go ! 

Henriette : We want nothing but the cloaks 
wc brought last night. 
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Mme Duquesnoy {tearful) : I know, my child. 
They are here ! 

[She turns toward the hall on the right. 

Henriette ; Quickly, mother ! 

Mme Duquesnoy : Yes — yes ! 

[Henriette pushes Mme Duquesnoy off stage, 
and follows. Enter Mme de Pommeraye, meeting 
them in middle of stage. Mme de Pommeraye 
ignores Mme Duquesnoy, but stands in Ike way of 
Henriette, 

Henriette : Too late ! 

Mme de Pommeraye ; Yes, too late ! Where 
were you going, both of you ? 

Henriette : Let me pass ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : Not yet, my dove ! 

Mme Duquesnoy : This is our house— why do 
you enter it ? 

Mme de Pommeraye ; I find you trying, vainly 
trying, to escape before worse happens to you. 

Mme Duquesnoy : Oh, what have we done ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : Once more you have put 
yourselves in my hands. {Turning to Henrietpi- i 
Am I right? 

[Henriette stares at her, swaying as if about to 
fall. 

Mme Duquesnoy {with a step toward her) : 
Henriette ! 

Mme de Pommeraye {barring her way) : No ! 
Mme Duquesnoy ; My child ! 

[Marquis’s voice upstairs. 

Marquis {above) : Henriette ! Henriette ! 
Henriette {cries out) : Ah ! 

Mme de Pommeraye : The girl was right — too 
late ! 
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[Marquis appears 

Makqur What art, jtou doing here— and in 
that cloak ? And Mathildc ' 

\f ME DF PoMMtRAYF \ OUT iiiglit watc-hman ' 

Marquis You— here * 

Mme of PoMMERAYi In vour house— and in 
tune ' 

Marquis (descending slam) ' But— m\ dearest— 
rav 

(Mme, de Pummi raae goes io Marquis 

\1mf Uuquesnoy Marquis— your lordship— 1 
can explain evcrvlliing ' It was mv daughter 
who thought It right to go- mv daughter - oh 
how can I save her now • 

Mmf de Pommfravf Ask vourstlf that in the 
street ’ (Adiammg as Mme Dcqh smiy relreab 
bm heard from An) 1 he Rue dc Lille lor choice * 

Mme DuQursNOY Hennctte i 

I S/a goes out /mnndh />) tlu glass dootr as maids 
enter from their quarters and the Marquis adiances 
Hfnrilitf J(dls to ihi giound kliiien his oul- 
slretch/d arnes 1 he maids rush font ard 

Marquis Quickly thcMaichu ntss ' \ couth 
- anywhere ' lift her gently In ihut ' What 
ran possibly have happened ^ 

Mme de Pommiraat I *an ull you that ' 
Marquis What does this tisit mean ■’ 

Mue df PciMMrRAS F So eailv on tht morning 
alier ' (^nly a woman s stroke of policy • 

Marquis But Hennelle — ^htr jiiolht r — 

Mme ue Pommfrayf One of the pair is gone 
already ' 

Marquis (turning from her) My wile is ill I 
must go to her ' 
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Mms de Pommerayf ; My news is pressing, too. 
Marquis : What news ? 

Mme de Pommeraye ; I met your wife, youi 
marchioness, the future mother of your child — 
if I may pay you such a compliment 

f5/ie pauses. 

Marquis Well .■* 

Mme de PoMMERAvfe : — ^in the act of fleeing 
your house with her mother. 

Marquis : Fleeing my house ? 

Mme de Pommeraye : Here, a moment ago. 

Marquis : Ridiculous ! 

Mme de Pommeraye It would have been more 
so, had they stayed. \ou should know what was 
driving them out into merrilul darkness ! 

Marquis (sei?ini’ her wrtsi) : What ? 

Mme de Pommeraye : The pangs of knowledge 
drove them ! Not conscience, but knowledge ! 

Marquis ; Whom are you speaking of? 

Mme de Pommeraye : Your precious bride and 
her procuress of a mother ! 

Marquis : How dare you ? 

Mme de J’ommeraye : You ask me that — you, 
who have everything to fear ! You who stand 
quivering before a truth you can too well 
imagine ! 

Marquis : Speak ' 

Mme de Pommeraye . Very well, you shall hear. 
Let us begin with Madame de Pommeraye 
Your dearest friend, who withstood every 
tempter on your account, until she made lierseli 
your mistress. Yes, made herself so, and in the 
face of a licentious world that mocked and 
mimicked her ! 
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Makqub ; But what has this to do ^ 

Mme de PommeRayf Until one day, in your 
eyes, this mistress was no longer good enough ’ 
You needed loftier companionship, in some 
world of taste and sentiment more fastidious 
than hers ! Until, yourself unique, you found 
your female counterpart ' You put aside the 
vulgar thought that such a parigon could be 
seduced like any other woman • Until it came at 
last to marriage, and the great D’Arcy bed was 
made ready to receive— a common street girl ' 

Marquis {screaming) What • 

Mme de Pommeraye {dehberately\ Henriette 
Duquesnoy, aged nineteen, registered under the 
name of Aisnon, at the address 14 Rue de Lille 
And there active in her trade for some months, 
indeed until she made youi acquaintance You 
have only to ask for lurther particul irs — if vou 
desire them. 

Marquis {grasping the folds oj m anieshal \ianclard 
as tf to cover himself) And you knew you 
dared 

Mme de PoMMERAvr An easy levenge perhaps, 
but contemptuous e lougli to be not unworthy 
of my birth and standmg. "^our own vanity 
greatly assisted its success — and your impres- 
sionable heart should not be forgotten I was 
helped also by a pair of most accomplished 
liars, who were never mote convincing than 
when they deceived themselves as well ts 
O thers Now the affair is o\cr, I c.in strangle 
what IS left of any personal ieelmg for you The 
dawn, I see, is here, and I wish you joy of your 
morning and your day. 

Marquis {involuntarily) : Wait ! 

Mue de Pommeraye With pleasure Your 
meeting with your bride will interest me deeply 

Marquis {abruptly) No— leave my pi esence ! 
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Mme de Pommeraye : As you please. I need not 
warn you to beware of her, if she receives you — 
fiom force of habit — ^wilh open arms. 

Marq^uis {violently) : Out ' 

[She goes. 

J he MARquis disentangles himself from hn 
standard and goes after her on to the lerraie, where fu 
remains risible, staring. Then, laughing and weeping 
together, he stumbks bnck into the hall. Clutching for 
support, he reels upon a glass-covered table full oj 
ueapons He raises its ltd and seizes a pistol. 

{Beginning to load it) So perish D’Arcy ’ Dawn 
for others, night and the grave for me ' Dark- 
ness ' Oblivion I Nothingness ' Vanish the dis- 
honourable world ' {He corks the pistol.) Let this 
ancestral weapon bring release • (He raises, then 
loners it.) But yet — not yet ' Not while such a 
creature h\cs ' To bear my name ' First 
perish infamy ' Vanish pollution ' Now time 
stand still * Sw'ing pendulum, in one relentless 
stroke t Pause, fate, for this eternal moment- 
while 1 destroy her body and my heart together ' 
And then no more, no more • End life and 
being — that is the goal ' Larth upon us both • 
But the same earth? Hateful thought— must 
that be ^ One purgatory or one hell — a common 
heaven perhaps ^ No, no ' D’Arcy must be 
alone ! Untainted ! Sans Fanil ! {He gathers 
Jresh resolve to lift the weapon.) No other way is 
possible — ah > 

[Henrieiie stands in the doorway. As the 
Marquis raises the pistol, she stretches out her arms 
crosswise. He loners it, raises il again and lets it 
JaU to his side. Henrietie sinks to her knees 
A silence 

Henriette : Why docs my lord forbear to kill 
me ^ {He hastily puts the pistol behind him.) The 
grave stands ready — why not drag me to it by 
this hair of mine ^ {He makes a vague gesture of 





dissent.) I should be still My blood would ebb 
jway without one munnur {He retreats a step ) 
Must you first wnnp i ly shame from me ^ Must 
I confess before I am allowed to die’ {hnreb) 
Oh, make an end of this botly that long's onl) 
to return to dust > It ts yours ' Ihc spirit that 
was mine is flown already ' romes neater, 
still on her knees to him, and he retreats further ) An 
end ' Make an end I 

Marquis {repulsing her) AV^ay ! 

HENRiErrE • Ah ' 

[H'lih a low cry she slips to the ground The 
Marquis looks down at her motionless figure then 
goes to the stair and mounts a step or tuo before 
turning again. 

Marquis Words < But could one of them be 
true ^ A sintjlc one '* IHe appmehts her again) 
I was a tool held in a madwoman s vire What 
must she have bcin \ monsVious rtsen^t was 
taken on us both On her — perhaps because she 
may have loved me ’’ Is that possibl' But why 
not '* And now a jealous womati has her vic- 
tory, are we to let her have her wav to llu end '* 
As far as death ils< If ^ Death lor us both ' I hat 
must bt her plan — nothing less ’ Bui is it for 
that I am a DArcy ' 'Diauing hvnselj up) To 
die at a womans bidding, after living m hei 
power loo long’ Never' N'vcr' {He throws 
aside his weapon ) 

IIenrietie If I weep, never fear— I will not 
ask to be Icgiven Aow that you can bear to 
look at me, it seems as i( jou hated and despised 
me less Yet I know that is impossible ' I had 
better go, before the Udi ol your fury rises again 
to overwhelm me I could show vou I am w orthv 
of death — but not of loathing I could answer 
all your reproaches except one that I lent 
myself willingly to this deception I was a 
victiir of a crime I could not share ' Neverthe- 
less, for that you have no right to pardon me 
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Leave me only the hope that you will one dav 
understand ! 

MARQ.UIS ; Henrictte 5 

Henriette {wetping still) . If it were in my 
power, I would cast off the name and rank that 
I was made to steal fi om you. I guess the shame 
that you must feel, knowing that I bear them 
And if I was forced into wronging you in spile 
of myself, I blame my own weakness far more 
than threats and stratagems of others. Do not 
think me evil — that is all I ask ! Even now I 
dare to lift my eyes to yours and speak from the 
heart ! Oh, if you could read in it my hatred of 
the vices of this world — which I must still call 
mine ! How gladly I would leave it, at this 
moment ! 

Marquis : No, no. 

Henriette ; My life is stained but not my soul. 
In my own nature still I may be not unworthy 
of the honour you have shown me. And even 
before our marriage, had I been permitted to 
speak with you alone, I should have found 
courage to warn you of the fraud you have now 
discovered. 

Marquis : Yes. I am sure of it ! 

Henriette : I am ready for any fate you have 
in store for me now'. Have me thrown into the 
street — 1 shall follow my mother gladly. Banish 
me to a convent or a prison-house, drive me to 
the ends of the earth if you ai e resolved to see 
me no more. I shall obey you. Neither your 
fortune nor your honour will be lost, for I 
consent to any penalty You can offer the world 
a model of revenge that will make the spite of 
Mme de Pommeraye seem pitiful. 

Marquis : Never ! 

Henriette ; But if outwardly we must still be 
united, then I obey you too ! Only I beg you 
to go far away from me ' Set a watch upon my 
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ivay of life. Think of me as the humblest of your 
servants. Give me the itinallest corner of your 
nousc for dwellinp. Bread and water will 
suffice me. I am a prisoner of your mercy ! 

[Sht embraces his knees. A long silence. 

MARQtrrs : You have confessed and I know the 
truth. Then what am I to do but pardon you ? 
(Raises her head.) My own life has not been 
blameless. No, far from it ! But my ways I 
chose myself, they were not like youis the choice 
of others. 

Henriette (burying her face in her hands again) : 
Ah ! 

Marquis ; You weie the first woman to compel 
me to change them. That I must temcmber. 
And now I find I love the woman as I loved 
my foolish image of her. '1 hat is my conlession, 
for which I blush as heaitily as you for yours. 

[She smiles at him. 

I see you smile at me. 

Henriette ; Yes, yes ! 

Marquis ; Rise up, my biide. Your place in my 
house is the true one, as every place must be 
lliat you adorn. 

[JA# rises and embraces him. 

Henriette : Ah, my dear one, what are you 
saying ? 

Marquis ; I am now contented in a slate at 
which I should have laughed not long ago. Nor 
is my good fortune lessened by the knowledge 
that you are no longer the angel I imagined, 
but a human creature like myself. Now I see 
that our good Madame de Pommeraye, so far 
from taking a revenge, has done me the greatest 
service by bringing us together. There can be 
no inwtators of such a union. The highest, the 
truest distinction is ours ! For by a miracle we 
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rise above our vanities and follies. On with your 
gown, while our trunks are packing ! 

Henriette : Your world will look for us 

Marquis : But w e shall be flown — and togethei ' 
When next we need it, then we can return. 
Henriette (in his arms again) : And until then ? 
Marquis : We can be happy in finding our- 
selves. 

Henrietie ; Husband 

Marquis ; Marchioness ! 

(And perhaps, as the curiam falls, a peal of 
laughter jtom Mme de Pomsifraye unseen. 
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ACT I 


The ante-Toom—half wmting-room^ half secretarys 
room — of ike London and Metropolitan Bank 

An entrance (riqkt) from the chairman's office. 
On the other side of the stage up L double doors 
leading to the inner offices A smaller door, doom- 
stage L , to the managing daector's offitce. Upstage, 
IS a large, official table, with a smaller t)pist's table 
near it. Office furniture Downstage, by way of 
suggesting hospitality to msitots, is a reasonably 
comfortable sofa 

As the curtain goes up, Mr. Launceiot Fitch, 
private secretary to the chairman, is sitting finishing 
his breakfast [two rolls and a bottle of pasteurised 
milk) He is about thirty, the perfect type of young, 
pedantu, scholarship bov, bank employee, without a 
gleam of imagination or humour in him He is 
dusting up the crumbs of (he rolls aforementioned with 
fits handkerchief, when the telephone rings 

Fitch [licks finger to pick tip crumb — at f/u telephone) . 
Hullo ? Yes, I ondon and Metropolitan Bank 
speaking. . . . Chairman’s olhee The chairman’s 
not come down to the office vet The vice- 
chairman ^ Nor him cither < 1 he directors ? 
Not yet turned up. Vtho is here, then i* No one 
Pause) Oh, I’m heie. . . . [But he is too late. 
He hangs up and calls) William ' W’llliam ! 

Wii LIAM [a very old and decrepit commissionaire 
coming in from the corridor L 2 ) ’Morning, Mr. 
I itch. Anythin’ the matter, Mr Fitch ^ 

Fitch Yes, there is sometiung very much the 
matter. How often must I tell you not to put 
the telephone through here until . . 

William Sorry The girl on the switchboard’s 
not got into action yet, and I thought . . . 

Fitch [cutting in unkindly) ' Then you thought 
wrong ! I’ve said before, until nine-thirty I’m 
here as a private individual — and as a private 
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individual I stay ! I get down to the office ih 
good time so that I can eat my breakfast iii 
peace, and sharpen my pencils without beii:;^ 
distracted . . . 

William : Well, look here, can I give you a 
hand . . . ? [He grabs at them.) 

Fitch (snatching them away, scandalised) : Get out, 
get out ! I won't have anyone messing about with 
my things ! And my pencils, too. [He looks at them 
lovingly.) My pencils . . . ! 

William ; Let's at least take the milk-bottle 
away, then. . . . 

Fitch : You can if you are careful. Don’t let 
it make a mess, (In despair) There . . . what did 
I say ? You’ve done it. (Wiping the corner of the 
table with his handkerchiif) I pick up every crumb 
of my roll and butter — ^and you go and splash 
the milk about till you make my table look like 
a dairy farm. 

William (politely) : Mr. Fitch, how old arc you. 
if there’s no olTencc? 

Fitch : Thirty-two. . . . But what’s that to you ? 
William : Aren’t you, as one might say, a bit 
partic’lar for your age ? 

Fitch : How dare you ! 

William (soothingly) : There ! There ! There ! 
There ! I’m only Bill, the old commissionaire. 
I’m just coming on to the piension list. No one’s 
going to fire me now. I say what I like, to who 
I like — even if it’s the chairman himself . . . 
and he’s not half a bad fellow. 

[He goes out L.2 with the breaffast tray. 

Fitch (staring after him) : Scandalous ! 
Scandalous ! (He sets about sharpening his pencils 
furiously.) 

[Enter Miss Dorothy Wilson, L.s, shorthand- 
typist — good-looking, and knows it. Hangs coat and 
hat in cupboard L. 
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Dorothy : Good morning, Mr Fitch-Fitch ' 
rrrcH : Good morm-ig. Miss Wilson. 

Dorothy ; Why is it that mne-thirty on a 
Monday morning never feels like nine-thirty on 
a Thursday morning ^ 

Fitch . Every working day of the week is the 
same to me. 

Dorothy {unpacking her little portfolio) Isn’t it 
like life to see you sitting there already, fit for 
work and bursting to get at it Isn’t it awful to 
see you sharpening auay at your little pencils 
— as if the salvation of the bank depended on it > 
Isn’t It . beautifully “ Fitch-hitch ” ? {She 
hitches up stockings ) 

Fitch {loftily) I beg your pardon, Miss Wilson. 
The bank, thank God, doesn’t need any more 
“ saving ” We’re about at rock-bottom now, 
so nothing much more can happen to us 

Dorothy Then why go on sharpening’ {She 
comes over to his table and scatten them i 

FircH {collecting them ogam) I sharpen my 
penals and keep my desk m order because if 
expresses my inward conviction The worse the 
confusion in the great world outside, tlie more 
must we keep our owi pait of it— our own small 
section — in order 

Dorothy When you talk thai sort of stuff, 
d’you know that you make me want to kill you ’ 

Fitch {patronismgly) It’s all one to me. Miss 
Wilson. 

Dorothy Yes — ^you re qmte right It wouldn’t 
be bad enough for you ' I’ll tell you what — 
I’d like to mess up your pencils — or knock your 
ink-pot over ' 

Fitch . Please — please —Miss Wilson. 

Dorothy . Or . . but don’t get afraid I won’t 
do It ! D’you know, there’s something almost 



touching about the way you keep that desk of 
yours ! You’re not a bald cove, otherwise ! 

Fitch {stiffly) : How kind of you ! 

Dorothy : Funny . . . we’ve been working long 
enough in the office together, and yet we never 
seem to have got thoroughly friendly. 

Fitch {loftily) : That is very easily' explained 
You stand for chaos, I stand for order. I stand 
for Organisation, you stand for Anarchy . . i 
{Unbet^ing) But a ratlier attractive sort of 
Anarchy, I sometimes think. . . . 

Dorothy [leaping on io the settee, in ecstas}) 
Slotty. Slotty-^o you adore me ? 

Fitch : Don’t call me “ Slotty ” — my name s 
Launcelot. And I adore no one who lolls about 
this office. 

Dorothy ; Whv are you staring at my legs 
then ? 

Fitch : As it happens, I wasn’t staring at your 
legs as legs ; I’m merely noticing that you’ve 
got a ladder. 

Dorothy {hitching up her skirt still higher) Where 
is it ? And aren’t you a stick ! One gives you .i 
perfectly good knee to look at, and all you notice 
is a ladder ! How am I ever going to marrv 
you ? 

Fitch {astounded) : Many me ... ? 

[The Office Boy looks m L s. 

Office Boy ; ’Morning, sir. Will you take the 
post in ? 

Fitch {backing away from Dorothy) ; Have you 
wiped your boots well ? 

Boy : Don’t I always ? 

Fitch : You may come in then. 

Boy {crossing R. to small table downstage) : The 
usual. . . . And a few registered ’uns. 
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Fitch {aghast) • But good hcavf'ns don’t 
put them there, mar ' Don’t you sec there’s 
room there ^ Use your eyes. 

Boy It’s all the same to me, sir Sign for Vm, 
please, sir 

i^TCH Carbon underneath properly ? 

Boy {quizzicalh'' Always is, sir 
[Fitch signs 
Happy now, sir ^ 

FncH {itgnmg) Perfectly, thank you You can 
depart. 

Boy (on the move) Thank you, sir Good morn- 
ing, sir ’Morning, miss haw you the other mght, 
Miss Wilson 

Dorothy Did > ou now ^ Whei c ^ 

Boy At the Pally 
Fitch “ Pally ” ’ 

Boy dc Donse 

Fitch Palais de Danse ^ Indeed ' That might 
be all right for_)ioK (To Dorothy) But CoTyou, 
Miss Wilson 

Boy I like the band there, don’t you, Miss 
Wilson 

FirCH {impatiently) I told you vou can depart 
Boy Oh, yes 1 hat’s right 
[Boy goes out perkily L s 

Fitch Employees of the London and Metro- 
politan do not dance at Palais de Danses, Miss 
Wilson 

Doroih\ («i//i venom) Oh, bad luckfoi them ' 
I suppose they find it a bit above then class ? 

1 ITCH And who were >ou there with, anyway ’ 
Doroihy That would be telling. 

Fitch Someone m the bTiik ’’ 
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Dorothy : Little boys should only know what’s 
good for them. I’ll tell you one thing, though - 
it wasn’t a bun at a Corner House afterwards, 
and home on separate buses, as it would ha\( 
been with you ... so there. 

Fitch . That will do. Miss Wilson. It is now 
nine-thirty Office hours have started. Please 
get on with your work. Palais de Danse indeed ' 
Apparently pleasure means more to you than 
work You had better get on sorting the post , 
and not in here . . in there. And do me the 

favour of not throwing the envelopes all over 
the place. 

Dorothy ; Oh, don’t fuss • From nine-thirtv 
to ten you are quite the little managing direetor 
but after ten it’s “ Yes. Mr Poiisonby,” “ No 
Mr. Ponsonby,” “ Coming, Mr. Fonsonby ” . . 

[She goes out with the letters, case, and litter 
basket 

Fitch . No poise, that girl. . . . 

[He bends over hts table and begins studiously gotw’ 
through papers Randolph Warrindfr shdts 
easily into the room. He is self-assured and suave in 
manner. His clothes are a dream. Hr has a qunl 
prowl round, and thorough inspection of, the room 
before Fitch becomes aware of him. He takes his 
time before speaking. 

Warrender : Good morning ! 

Fitch [hostile) : Good morning You want 
somebody ^ 

Warrender [beaming) : Only you ' 

Fncii : But . . . ? [Astomsked) Warrender ^ 
Randolph Warrender ^ How on earth did you 
get here ? 

Warrender : Actually — I got in through the 
door ! 

Fitch ■ Don’t be silly ' Didn’t you sec on the 



door, “ No admittance except by appoint- 
ment ” ? 

Warrenuer Slotl> I You’re just the same 
mutt that you used to be at Westminster ! 

Fitch : If you’ve only come here to insult 
me . . . 

Warrender ■ I don’t want to insult you. Fun- 
nily enough, I was always rather fond of you. 
You’re just the same littk prize-boy that de- 
lighted all the masters’ heaits [He kt kit 
and iitirk on a peg R Suddenly business-liki) Look, 
I’m here because I've got something particu- 
larly important to say to you. 

Fitch • Wouldn’t it have done at li?nch-time ? 
Office hours have started now 

Warrender : Sorry 1 It couldii l wait. {Sharply) 
So now — pay attention to what I say Give me 
a cigarette. (IJe h^ku a iigarette and throws match 
(arelesdy into the middle of the carpet.) 

Fiicit : You’re talking just though you were 
my boss ' 

Warrender (ominously) Yes. 

Fitch Randolph ! In the ash-tray, phase, and 
not on the carpet. {Jh pi ks up the match-end.) 

Warrender {tapping the table smartly with a 
pencil) : Now let’s get to business ! 

Fitch •. Oh, you cad '. You’ve broken the 
point. 

Warrender : Well, you can sharpen it again ! 
Now' listen. I’m here because I’ve been calcu- 
lating — that in three weeks from now I shall have 
starved ! 

Fitch ; But haven’t you got a job ? 

Warrender : I have not , and can’t get one ! 
These days it’s out of the question ! I’ye thought 
of evcrytliing, possible and impossible, from 
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cat-burglary to chicken-farming. Nothing doing 
— anywhere. 

FrrcH ; Bad luck ! What arc you going to do 
about it ^ 

Warrender : For the moment I’m one ot 
Europe’s unemployed. A beggar — though I’m 
not in rags ! A potential corpse from starvation 
— though I still eat myself sick every day. 

Fitch : How d’you do that ? 

Warrendfr : It’s simple. Polite society won’t 
give me bread — but it gives me cheese straws 
and cocktails. Every day I’m asked to some 
cocktail-party or other. ... II it goes on. I’ll 
soon be living enliiely oit cocktails and cheese- 
straws. But oh ' foi a steak and a tankard of 
ale. 

Fhch : But cocktails and cheese straws are 
better than nothing 

Warreniifr Not altogelhei ' They’re not so 
bad for the stomach — but what about the soul ^ 
Gosh ! that’s a different pioposition ! An empty 
stomach can always look aftci itself~but what 
does one do for an empty soul ^ I was just about 
at the end of my tether when — suddenly the 
other day something happened that filled me 
with new hope and faith. 

Fitch What was it ? 

Warrender ; I was walking down Bruton 
Street one day when I met 

Fitch [hopefully) : A pretty girl ! 

Warrender : No — a pantechnicon ! Someone 
was moving. 

FrrcH ; From one house to another ! 

Warrender : Brilliant, Slotty ! The pavement 
was piled up with furniture, and most of it had 
to go back into the pantechnicon. The workmen 
were heaving it about and shouting, you know 
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as they do, “ Heave-ho ! ” and “ To you,” and 
From me.” And suddenly I found I couldn’t 
stand it any longer . . . I saw a great chest lying 
on the pavement in front of me. Before I knew 
what I was doing, I found that I had heaved 
it up and slapped it back into the furniture-van ' 
Go^ ! It was a lovely feeling. After years, to 
have something to do again ! I grabbed hold 
of another great chest ... {He grabt one end of the 
bank’s settee to demomtTaie.) 

Fitch : Please, Randolph . . . 

Warrknder : It’s all right, Slotty. A couple of 
armchairs, one end of a piano, half a side- 
board ... I turned to and I worked away . . . 
I worked away— quite lorgetting that no one 
had even invited me to do .mything of the 
sort . . . ! 

Fitch : And they let you? 

Wabrender ; And how ! After ten minutes 
everyone was taking it for granted that I was 
on the job, and, as a matter of fact, began to 
End me absolutely indispensable. 

Fitch : I’d like to know what happened after- 
wards — 

Warrendeti : Very sunple again ! When the 
Job was done, the foreman came up to me and 
slipped me a bob. A round and lovely silver 
shilling ! The first coin that for ycais and years 
I had earned with tlic sweat of my brow. . . . 

Fitch : Marvellous ! 

Warrender : J^'ow do you catch on ? At last I’d 
sent in my resignation to the Out-of-Works’ 
Club. I had risen supeiior to the World-Crisis ! 
And how had I done it ? Not because I’d 
asked for work, but because I’d rushed at it 
and grabbed work — like that {grabbing Fitch). 

FrfcH . I see. Now, I suppose, you’ll keep your 
eye open for pantechnicons ? 
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Warrender : No, Slotty, not so good. Think 
again ! What can be done in a little way can 
be done in a bigger. I’m here this morning 
because — I propose to start to work in this 
bank ! 

Fitch {itaggered) : Here, in the bank . . . ? 
Warrender {calm) ; Exactly ! 

Fitch : But you can’t do that ! {As though talk- 
ing to a pure madman) But — you’ie not an em- 
ployee of the bank ! 

Warrender : Who cares ! Whose is this desk ’ 
Fitch : It’s mine, (fie attempts to sit in Ms chair) 

Warrender (forestalling him) : Then from now 
on it’s mine. 

Fitch . Randolph, you can’t — you mustn’t . , 
Warrender {warningly) : Slotty ! 

Fitch • You’re mad as hatter ! 

Warrender : That’s just where you're wrong ' 
I’m becoming strikingly and acutely sane. I 
appoint myself, here and now, to the staff of 
the bank ' And, again without anyone actuall> 
entreating me, I’m going to begin work. 

Fitch ; My dear fellow, you’re utterly de- 
ranged. I think I’d better . . . 

Warrender {coarsely) : All you’ve got to do is 
to do nothing ! Just behave as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world to see me 
working at this desk. 

Fitch : I can’t. 

Warrender : Oh ! 

Fitch : No, no, Randolph. I know you used to 
stop them bullying me at school, but I won’t 
allow this. 

Warrender : Oh ? 

Fitch : No. 
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Warkend™ ; Oh, very well. {Towering calmly 
over him) Then your pencils, the little stool 
you re silting on, ev- u you — will be pitched out 
of the window together ! 

Ittch : Will they? Yon think you can ter- 
rorise me . . . {Pause.) Well, perhaps you can ! 
But the^ first of the bosses that comes into the 
room will simply ask all about you. 

Warrender {airily) : Possibly. But I doubt it. 
The London and Metropolitan Bank has six 
hundred and twenty-eight employees ! Do you 
think it’s a foregone conclusion that it’s going 
to notice one more ? 

I'lTCH : Do you know any details of the place ? 

Warrender ; Before I came here I learnt the 
whole darn bank off by heart ! The name of 
the chairman, the vice-chairman, the list of 
directors, the whole perishing organisation ! I 
even know that the old commissionaire in the 
corridor out there, W’illiam, usually goes by the 
name of Uncle Bill ... 

Fitch ; What good’s that going to do you ? 

Warrender ; A great deal. It’s got me in here. 
I’ve got to give the impn-ssion that I’ve been at 
home here for years. My whole plan’s built up 
on that ! Here in this place the whole day long 
business is going on — City affairs, foreign 
transactions — clearances, acceptances — some- 
thing new the whole time ! Do you think that in 
the middle of this terrific hurly-burly it’s going 
to occur to anyone to stop and ask, “ Hullo- 
what are you doing here ? ” 

Fitch : If they don’t to-day, they will to- 
morrow. If not to-morrow, then in ten days’ 
time. 

Warrender : Wrong again ! ITiey’ll ask at 
once 0/ not at all ! In ten days’ time it would be 
absolutely normal to find me sitting here ! If 
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I weren't here they’d ask, “ Where the devil’s 
Warrender gone to ? ” 

Fitch : What an imagination you’ve got ! 

Warrender [complacently) . Listen ! 1 make no 
prophecies. . . . It’s possible that in five minutes 
from now I’ll have been thrown out on m> 
ear ! It’s possible, nund you ! But, again, it’s 
equally possible that I’ll have won the trick — 
that I’ll be a fully fledged employee on the staff 
at the bank. 

Fitch (in despair) And if that happens — good 
Lord ! 

Warrenolr . Whars the matter.'’ 

Fitch ; Damn it, I’ve touched the bell b'j 
accident ! Gtt out qiiuk, and hide. 

Warrender . What foi ■* An old commis- 
sionaiie ? Don’t be childish. 

[William comes in from the corridor , 

William • You lang for something, sir? 

Fitch : By mistake, William An accident. 

William : Funnv ! You don’t make that sort ol 
mistake often. 

Warklnder : Hullo, Uncle Bill ' How’s the 
wife this morning ? In the pink, I hope ? 

William ; Very nicely, thank you, sir. Or at 
least a bit better. She still feels a touch ot 
rheumatics — up here. [He indicates the small of kn 
back.) 

Warrender {to William) . 1 ard — give it a 
rubbing with lard — some good clarified lard 
That’s better than anything, rubbed well in 
And look here ! When they’re asking for me, 
tell them that from to-day^ I’m working here, in 
close touch with the chairman. 

William [eyeing him doubtfully) : All right, I’ll 
tell ’em. 
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Warrender (in sorrow) : William . . . what’s 
this ? You’re looking at me as if you’d forgotten 
my name. 

William ; Sorry, sir . . . but these days— I’m 
getting on now- — there arc so many of you about 
ihese days. 

Warrender : I’m Mr. Warrendcr — Randolph 
Warrender — and don’t forget it again ! (Sits at 
desk.) There’s a lot to do this morning. 

William (stammering) ; But ... of course. My 
misUikc ... of course ... of course ! 

Warrender : Now go and bring me my office 
coat, please, from downstairs. 

Fitch (startled) ■ What’s that? 

Warrender ; My ordinary alpaca working 
coat ! I left it down in the mortgage department 
last night. In the cloak-room, hanging on the 
third peg. 

William : Right, sir ; right, sir. 

Warrender : Grey alpaca ! You'll spot it at 
once. Buck up, William. 

William : All right, all right. As fast as you 
like. (Turning as he makes fur the door) Clarified 
lard, did you say ? 

Warrender : That’s what I said ! Now hurry 
up, William. 

[William departs. 

Fitch (still staggered) : What's all this ? Have 
you really got a coat here ? 

Warrender : No ... I haven’t really got a 
Coat here. 

Fitch : What’s the point of sending William 
tor one. 

Warrender : He must get used to the idea that 
I belong here. The old boy will go about from 
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office to office saying he’s looking for “ War- 
render’s alpaca coat.” Marvellous ! I begin to 
“ be somebody ” in the bank. They get used to 
hearing my name. 

Fitch : But — just because you’ve pulled the leo; 
of an old commissionaire, who’s lived for years 
on his own stupidity 

Warrender : That’s why he’s still a commis- 
sionaire ! If he’d lived on the stupidity of other 
people he’d be chairman of the bank by now. 

Fitch ; Good Lord, the chairman ! He’ll hr 
here any second now. And, if it occurs to him, 
he’ll ask where you come from. 

Warrender {simply) : I come from the mort- 
gage department. 

FircH : But if the mortgage department asks 
you ? 

Warrender ; Then I come from the clearantc 
accounts. . . . (Moves R.C ) My technique shall 
be that of the cuttlefish. Do you happen to know 
the technique of a cultlcfash? 

Fitch : No. 

Warrender : It’s very interesting. When he’s 
attacked he squirts inky darkness around him ' 
Every department can believe that I belong to 
another department. The confidential clerks 
can be made to think that I’m working with the 
managing director. 'I he managing director can 
be led to believe that I’m working with the 
chairman. And so on. By the by, the chairman 
will be partwularly delighted to see me here. 

Fitch : He’ll be delighted ? 

Warrender : Once again, and how ! 

Fitch : But why ? 

Warrender : I’ve been shadowing him fot 
weeks ! At concerts, at the play, in the City, at 
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the Qiieen’s Hall. . . Occasionally I wave a 
hand at him. . . . 

Fitch • And what does he do ? 

Warren DER : He waves a hand back ! Rather 
timidly. But he waves ! {He demonstrates.) 

Fitch ; Have you got anything on him, as they 
sa'j ■’ Is he ah a id of you ? 

Warrenuer : He’s not afraid of me, but of his 
memory ' It'll be an absolute godsend to him to 
sec me sittintr here — to know that he’s really 
identified me all right at last— as one of his 
employees ! 

FircH . All light ' We’ll grant, then, that you 
have luck to smiiegle youiself in here for a bit. 
Rut what uodtl docs that do you ^ You’re not on 
the salary list, and you’ll get no salary. 

Wauhinubr <a/nlj) ■ That’s my luck again ! 
If Tve got no salaiy, at least nobody’s going to 
reduce it, 

Fiicn : That’s true enough ! 

Warrlnmr • Better than that ! If I’m not on 
the oiiuial liooks ol tlie bark, I can’t even be 
sacked ! If the vnIioIc lot ol you wc le sacked from 
here, 1 alone would leinain in all my glory ! 

Fitch ; Still without a salary ? 

Warrendlr ; Yes . . . still without a salary, 

FircH ■ Well . what do yon propose to work 
at ? You’ve got uo sort of department or con- 
nections. 

Warrender ; I can begin writing business 
letters. 

Fhch : To whom? 

Warrender ; I haven’t the least idea ! 

Fitch : What about ? 

Warrender : I haven’t the least idea ^ And 
what docs it matter anyhow ? Every letter I 
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write will bring back a reply — and then one 
replies to the reply ! Then a reply to that — and 
then again a reply to the reply to the reply i 
By the twentieth letter or so, there’s not a sou] 
who can remember accurately what the original 
letter was about ! 

Fitch : There’s something in that ! 

Warrender : What to-day may be a simple 
“ letter ” bursts forth to-morrow as the begin- 
ning of a business transaction. 

Fitch : Who’s the first going to be to ? 

Warrender : I’ll leave it to Fate. . . (Rises.) 

Where’s the Stock Exchange Year-Book, where's 
the Directory of Directors (He is rifling the shelves 
at the back of the room.) 

Fitch ■ The Directory of Directors is always kept 
here 

Warrender : I’ll open it where it likes and take 
the first name ' (Ti^s ptruil from Fitch’s 
pocket.) Thank you. (Turning over leaies) Good • 
Good ! Here’s something for us 1 Peter Ku- 
binsky, Walton-on-the-Na^e, Cement and Tilt 
Works, Steel and Concrete Constructional 
Engineers ! Exquisite ' Let’s write to them ! 

FncH ; To what particular person ? 

Warrender ; It doesn’t matter a hoot ' Wait a 
minute, though — what’s the hank that does the 
greatest amount of business with us ? 

Fitch : Us ? 

Warrender : Us. 

Fitch : The City Industrial, 

Warrender : Then I’ll write a line to the 
chairman of the Qty Industrial Bank — to old 
Lord Farley. 

Fitch : Do you remember his son — Stephen 
Farley ? 
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Warrender : I know he was the biggest poop 
in the school. 

Fitch ; “ City and Industrial Farley ” they call 
him. 

Warrender : He’s a fool ! I’ve heard a lot about 
him. . . . 

Fitch ; He may be a fool, but he’s going to 
marry our chairman’s daughter. 

Warrender : Poor giil. Then I’d better get 
going on old Farley. 

Fitch ; What are you going to tell him about 
Kubinsky and their tile-works ? 

Warrender : Anything as long as it’s enigmatic 
enough ! The whole point is that he should not 
know too much about it ! A couple of letters 
flying about here and there — and in a few days 
I’ll be the only man in the bank who knows 
what the “ Kubinsky affair ” really amounts to ! 
I’ll be asked to be the bank’s representative in 
the affair Kubinsky. . . . 

Fitch ; You know, your simplicity is incred- 
ible — 

Warrender : It’s only the simple who inherit 
the earth ! {Sheaplj] Where’s the typist ? 

Fitch : In there — in the directors’ office. 
Warrender ; What’s her name ? 

Fitch : Dorothy— Miss Wilson. 

W’arkende,r ; Fine ! {Shouting at the door) Miss 
Wilson — Dorothy dear. {Back to desk and sits.) 

Fitch : What are you calling the girl ? 
Warrender ; But isn’t she a dear ? 

Fitch ; You’ve never even seen her ! 

Warrender ; Slotty, you will not remember 
that I’ve worked here for years ! 

[Dorothy comes into the office. 
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Dorothy {surprised) : I beg your pardon ! 

Wari^nder : Good morning. Good morning ! 
How are you this morning ? 

Dorothy : Who, me ? 

Warrender ; Lovely to see you looking so 
fit ! Schoolgirl complexion. Clear-eyed and 
enchanting. {Rapidly, in his most business-like 
manner) Take two copies of this, please ! 

Dorothy {still amazed) : What are you talking 
about ? 

Warrender {calmly) : Two copies — or, rather, 
the letter itself and a carl)on. 

Dorothy : But I don’t know what ’ 

Warrender {offended) : Dolly, my treasure , , . 
do you mean to say you really don’t remember 
me 1 Your most faithful adorer. Kuhinsky . . . 

Dorothy : Kubinsky ? 

Warrender ; Warrender, I mean ! I don't 
know my own name this morning ! Warrender. 
from the mortgage department . . . 

Dorothy {doubtfully) : I suppose so. 

Warrender : But you remember a good deal 
less about me than I do about you. Do you 
think I could forget that charming laugh of 
yours in a hurry ? 

[SA< smiles. 

Yes, that’s the one. Or those lovelv teeth ? I’ve 
always said you had much the best teeth of any 
girl in the bank ! 

Dorothy {beaming and becoming friendly) : Well, 
let’s get it clear, shall we ? A letter and a 
carbon, or a letter and two carbons ? It’s all 
one to me. {Sits.) 

[Warrender sets a chair for her. 

Warrender : Quite comfy there, Dolly ? 
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Fitch (beginning to chafe) : Look here, is this 
work, or is it a pett'ng-party ? Can I remind 
you that it’s office L-Jors ? 

Warrender : Thank you, old boy ! Thank you ! 

Fitch ; Why are you thanking me ? 

Warrender ; For reminding me that work 
comes before pleasure. {Begins to dictate with in- 
credible rapidity.) Now ..." To the Right Hon. 
the Lord Farley . . . Chairman, the City Indus- 
trial Bank, Throgmorton Street . . 

Dorothy (repeating) : “ . . . morton Street . . 

Warrender : “ My very dear Farley . . 
(Looks at Fitch.) . Will you allow me once 
again, after the six months’ interval, to draw 
your attention to that Kubinsky affair . . 

Dorothy : The what affair ? 

Warrender ; Kubinsky ! (Pronouncing every 
syllable) Ku-bin-sky ! With a final “ y ” at the 
end — not an ” i.” Pay particular attention to 
that name. You’re likely to hear a good deal 
more about it in the future. 

Fitch : Apparently my services are not re- 
quired. 

[ill Fitch storms out of the door in fury, he 
encounters and cannons into a little Old Gentle- 
man in shabby clothes who is on the point of enter- 
ir;g. 

Old Gentleman (humbly) : Excuse me, gentle- 
men — 

Fitch : Who the hell d’you want ? 

Old Gentleman : Will the chairman ? 

Fitch ; W'hat, again ! I’he chairman’s seeing 
nobody to-day ! 

Old Gentleman : But couldn’t you ? 

Fitch : Over and above that — can’t you even 
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read ^ There, outside the door “ No Admit- 
tance except by Appointment ” ^ 

Old Gentleman But I thought . I came on 
rather important business 

Fitch Rules are rules ' This isn’t a pub 
it’s an office ' By the bv, what was the business 

Old Gentleman I made so bold as to think 
. . the job of a night-watchman 

Fitch Sorry ' There are no jobs going for 
anyone ' 

Old Gentleman Who ought I to virite to’ 
Fitch I don’t know and I don’t care 
Old Gentleman But can’t you really ^ 

Fitch {culling him shorl) What’s more, you’re 
in the way and I’ve got work to do 

Warrender This, sir, is a place of tod * It 
IS a bank — an institution needing endless re- 
sponsibility 

Old Gentleman (to Warrender) But won t 
you even take my name and addiess ■* 

Fitch Good morning to you, sir, good morn- 
ing ' No time at all ' 

{Pushes him oul and slams Ihe door m his fact 
Warrender Slotty . look here, arc you 
always so beastly to people ^ 

Dorothy Beastly ' Lord, he had his best 
manners on • You ought to hear him when he’s 
trying to be really beastly t 

Fitch {to Dorothy- firndj.) I’d like to know, 
Miss Wdson, how you presume to criticise the 
behaviour — the perfectly conect behaviour— ol 
a bank official who happens to be semor to 
you ' ( Vulgarly) And then look at your own 
fingers . . ' 

Dorothy What’s the inattei with rny lingers ’ 
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Fitch ; You ve written one letter so far, and 
they’re black with ink. 

Dorothy^ {warmly) : If you don’t like ’em, you 
needn’t kiss ’em any more ! 

Fitch : In office hours, Miss Wilson, we’ll forget 
these erotic passages. 

Warmnder {jumping up) : Slotty, Slotty, please. 
This isn’t a pub, as you’ve reminded us already. 
Also you happen to be talking to by far the 
best shorthand-typist in the City 

Fitch {exultantly) : Much you know of her. You 
wait till you see her spelling mistakes ! 

Warrender ; She’s never made a mistake in 
any letter of mine. 

Dorothy : Of course I haven’t. (To Fitch) I 
keep that for you ! Never for Mr. Warrender ! 
He’s worth working for ! 

Warrender : Thank you, Dorothy. But where 
were we ? 

Dorothy : “ To draw your attention to that 
Kubinsky affair.” 

Warrender ; “ Our original plans seem to have 
come to nothing — ^which is all the more remark- 
able as you, from your side of the business, 
seemed to be taking it up with the greatest 
enthusiasm.” Not going too fast, am I ? 

Dorothy : Not at all, Mr. Warrender. 

Warrender (rises, crosses behind Dorothy) ; 
“As it has now come to the fore again, may I 
beg you not to withdraw your valuable support ? 
From now on our operatioits have been placed 
in the experienced hands of Randolph Warren- 
der ! ” {In his ordinary tone) Underline that. 

Fitch (bitterly) : Yes, underline it ! 
Warrender : “ Who will place his valuable 
knowledge at your disposal during the trans- 
action. Yours ever, with tlie friendliest greetings 
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. . . etc., etc.” {Patting Dorothy’s shoulder] 
Capital, Dorothy ! A splendid piece of work on 
your part. {Leading her to door.) 

Dorothy ; Very good of you to say so ! {Archly) 
Wouldn’t I be glad if I had a little more wotk 
to do for you ! You’re new here in the chair- 
man’s office, aren’t you ? 

Warrender : But it took me years in the bank 
to get here I Good-bve to you, Dolly ' Hurr^ 
up with that letter, will vou ’ 

[Dorothy goes out 

Fitch : Look here, whether you’ll end up in a 
convict pri<on, or a lunatic asylum 

Warrender {enchanted inth himself) : WTio cares ’ 
My first letter — mv first business letter — has 
seen the light of dav ' 

Fitch : And who do you think’s going to sign 
that drivel bcfoie it goes out ? 

Warrender ■ I don’t know ! Someone’ll sign 
it, that’s a certainty. 

[An electric buzzer rings twice somewheie. 

Fitch ; Great heavens ! Run for your life ! The 
chairman. 

Warrender {ke)'ed up) : Not I ! Now for the 
tussle ! Pull vourself together. Where’s that 
damned letter ? Miss Wilson, Miss Wilson. [lit 
dashes after her into her office.) 

[Fitch, muck fumed, runs to the door and opens 
it. The Chairman, a kindly, middle-aged man n ho 
has never remembered emyilang accurately in his life, 
comes and passes through to las offike. 

Chairman ; Good morning ... let the directoi s 
know I’m here, Fitch. I’ve got to be away again 
in half an hour. 

Fitch : Certainly, sir. Certainly, sir. 

Chairman ; Wait a bit. {Vaguely) There’s some- 
thing I wanted to say. Oh, yes . . my daughtei's 
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calling for me. . . Wlien she arrives, keep her 
here, will you ? A^\ thing important happened 
this morning ? 

FncH : No, sir, the mommg has been devoid of 
incident. 

Chairman : Hasn’t been a telephone message, 
I'as there ? 

Fitch : No, sir. 

Chairman : Nuisance. I don’t know how peojilc 
can be so unbusiiicss-like. 1 shall never play off 
my handicap. 

[Warrender returns with his litter. 

Have they got that mortgage business through 
for me ? 

Fitch ; Yes, sir, it’s on your desk. 

Chairman : Oh, on my desk, is it ^ Oh ' thank 
you. 

[He IS about to enter his room ivhcn Warrender 
slips in front of him and says in his muest and most 
man-of-the-itnrld manner 

Warrender : Just one second, sir ' There’s 
something that needs urgent signatuie. 

Chairman : My signature ■’ 

Warrender : Yes, sir. 

Chairman . What is it ? 

W.srrender : The letter about that Kubinsky 
business. . . . 

Chairman ; Kublnsky business ^ 

Warrender ■ Yes, you gave orders last week, 
sir. 

Chairman : 1 did ? 

Warrender : Yes, sir. 

Chairman : The Kubinsky business ? 
Warrender : Yes, sir. 

[There is a long pause. 
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The Chairman' rubs his forehead tvorriedly. 

Chairman : I suppose it‘s all right. (He signs 
quickly, looking hard at Warrjender.) Ah, at last 
1 know who you are ! Who’d have thought it ? 
Well, well. 

[He goes laughing into his office. 

Fitch ; Phew ! My world’s collapsing ! 

[Warrender bumps him, shows signature. 

The chairman’s signed that drivel. 

Warrevder : The chairman signs all the drivel 
that’s put in front of him. It’s his profession. 

Fitch : We can’t — ^we mustn’t. It’s fraud ! 
It’s swindling ! 

Warrender (folding lettei) : On the contrary. . . . 
It regularises the posidon ! In the old days, if a 
king called a colonel “ General ” by accident, 
the chap became automatically a general ! The 
chairman’s signed something, by accident, to 
say that the Kubinsky business is in tny hands 
— and I automatically become the bank’s 
representative in the matter 1 And, by the same 
token, on the bank staff. 

[William comes in, much out of breath, holding 
an enormous alpaca coat. 

WiLUAM : Here we are, Mr. Warrender, your 
jacket ! 

Fitch (ming — staggered) ; What’s that? 

Warrender (disconcerted) : My jacket ! You 
found it all right ? 

William (pleased with himself) : I did though ! 
But it wasn’t where you said it was. 

Warrender : Wasn’t it ? 

William : No. 

Warrender : No, no, of course — I remembered 
later — stupid of me. 

WiLUAM (beaming) : But I went through all the 
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lockers till I grabbed it, as you might say. I 
asked everyone till T found it. 

Warrender : Well, thank you so much. You’ve 
done me a better service than you know. 

\He holds it up against him. It was made for aa 
immensely fat man, and hangs on Warrender like 
the folds of an elephant's skin. 

William : Bit roomy, ain’t it ? 

Warrender ; Yes, I always have them cut that 
way. Hang it up, Fitch. 

[Fitch hangs it up. 

Now, William, take this letter ; enter it in the 
letter-book, register it, insure it, and push it off. 
But look sharp about it. (At telephone) Hullo. 
Get me the Board of Trade, please. 

Fitch : Board of Trade ? 

Warrender : The Permanent C/nder-Secre- 
tary. 

Fitch : Permanent Under-Secretary ? 

Warrender : Well, trade isn’t trade these days 
unless the Government has a finger in it, 

William : Register it, insure it, and . , . 

Warrender : That’.s it, William, but buck up. 
Buck up ! 

William : That’s it. “ Buck op. Buck up.” We 
must all do it. Since you’ve been here, sir, you’ve 
certainly got things going. 

Warrender ; Hurry up, William. 

[William shuffles off quickly. 

Fitch : You Kreuger ! 

Warrender (into telephone) : Hullo. Board 
of Trade? Give me the Permanent Under- 
secretary. . . . Who ? . . . Armstrong. . . . Oh, 
you’ll do. Good morning, my dear man. It’s 
Warrender — Randolph Warrender, of the Lon- 
don and Metropolitan Bank, speaking. Now look 
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here, Armstrong, there’s something you can do 
for me. I want you to ask Sir Walter to have a 
word with our chairman . . . yes, right away. . . 
It’s about that Kubinsky matter K-U-B- 
insky. Yes, yes, he’ll know all about it. . . . He's 
there. . . . Good, I’ll put him through right 
away. . . . Oh, and look here, Armstrong, if he 
wants any details afterwards, tell him to ring 
up Wariender Cheerio, old Armstrong. . 

(On the chairman’s telephone) You’re through, sii 
(To Fitch, tn an almoU overawed whisper) They’re 
through 1 

FircH : Do you know them all there, then ? 

WARRENDtR Never seen Armstiong in my 
life. 

Fitch : But — to call him “ dear man ” ■’ 

Warrendlr {simply) : I’ve got an awfully 
fiiendly disposition 

FircH : Portland or Wormwood Scrubbs foi 
you 

Warrender Neither, I think 1 The bank’s soon 
going to need me very badly ' There’s the 
Secretary of the Board of Trade hard at it on 
the telephone to the chan man ' Neither of them 
has the least idea what they're talking about 
and I’m the only man in the whole bank who’s 
posted in the — non-existent — Kubinsky trans- 
action. 

William {at the door) : The managing director 
Mr. Fitch. 

[He goes out 

Fitch : Now we’re done. He knom every ink- 
pot in the whole place ' Here’s where you leally 
get out I 

Warrfnder Nonsense ' He’s got his weak sp(»l 
like all the rest. The chairman can’t stand him 
He’s the only director that the chairman can < 
get on with Am I right ^ 
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Fitch; Just for that, he’ll fire you out all the 
quicker ! 

[ The Managing Direc i'Or enters. He is a furious, 
aggressive, and thoroughly unpleasant character. 

Director : ’Morninq. {He strides straight across 
to the chairman's office.) 

Warrender coldly, as though to a sti anger] : 
Where aj-e you goinpr, please? 

Diregi'OR {astounded] * 1 heg your pardon ? 

Warrfnder {uily) ■ I said, where are you going? 

Director : In to the chairman. 

Warrender : For the moment, utterly im- 
possible ! 

Direc 1 OR (scandalised) : What . . . ? 

Warrender (rising) : The chairman is at the 
moment engaged in a confidential ronversation 
with the Boaid of Trade— apropo- tlic affair 
Kubinsky. Please sit down. Cigarette ’ 

Director (at a loss) : A cigarette ...? f He sits 
down heavily.) I suppose so. . . . (He takes a 
cigarette with bad giace.) 

Warrender (sharply) : Mi Fitch, can’t you 
give the managing director a match ? 

Fitch (shivering) ; Me ? A match ^ All right ! 
{He gives it with a shaking hand.) 

Director (savagely, to Firca) . You’ve burnt me, 
you booby ! 

Fitch : I’m frighlfiilly sorry, sir. (He sAudtLrs 
back into his seat.) 

Warrender : Excuse me. (He steps across the 
Director’s legs and says sharply to FitchI By the 
by, Mr. Fitch ... 1 want the last year’s balance 
sheet of the Kubinsky factory. Get it, please. 
[Fitch gots out. 

(To il/r Director, abruptly) I’his matter’s getting 
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almost out of mv control. The chamman’s 
pressing on with it. I must collect the 'whole of 
the material. {He tears a paper aioay from voider the 
Director’s elbow ) Excuse me. 

Director {a little flurried) ■ Of course, of course 
But might I ask ^ 

Warrender : Where I come from ^ Warrcn- 
der’s my name — Randolph Warrender 
I’ve been sent for special duty with the 
chairman. 

Director (searching hu memorv) Warrender . . ’ 
[Warrender nods. 

Randolph ^ 

Warrender • Of course. 

Director (with no conotction) ; Of course, oi 
course. . . 

Warrender I'll let the chairman know you're 
here as soon as possible. 

Director (wounded to the heart) . You’ll let the 
chairman know I’m here • (He searchef his 
memory again ) Warrender . . . ^ 

Warrender And now, may I ask, sir, what’s 
your own opinion of this Kubinsky transaction ^ 

Direg roR Kubinsky transaction ^ What on 
earth ts the Kubinsky transaction ’ 

Warrender : Oh, I see — ^you’re not actually 
familiar with it’ 

Director ; I am not ! I’ll be very glad if you’ll 
tell me. 

Warrender (decisively) : I’m sorry to say I 
can’t. 

Director : Why not ? 

Warrender: It’s the chairman’s affair (With 
a certain amount of insinuation) If he hasn’t thought 
it necessary to acquaint you . . I’m afraid 

that 1 . . , 
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[The Director attempts to look at Warren- 
der’s papers. Warrfnder puts them behind his 
back. 

Director {stricken) Oh ' I see f ^gain 

perplexed) Warrender . ^ 

Warrender Warrender 

[At this moment the Chairman jack-in-the-boves 
out of his office 

Chairman Oh, Warrmgton — you are War- 
rington, aren’t you 

Warrender Pracucally ' 

Chairman Warrington, do put the telephone 
through to here Someone on the Board of 
Trade wants to speak to you 

Warrender The Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary ^ 

Chairman I daresay He’s been <.tammering 
away to me on the telephone lor the last 
quarter of an hour He doesn’t seem to have a 
notion of what’s wanted But he said that 
WsuTington would tell him all about it 

Warrendfr {to back of desk) I’ll attend to him 
{He telephones, utule the others look on with a certain 
reverence ) Hullo, Permanent Under- Secretary 
to the Board of Trade speaking^ ’Morning to 
you. Permanent Under-Secretary . Yes, it’s 
here . . What’s all this about the Kubinsky 
business ^ You don’t know the first thing about 
It ^ So I should has e gathered ' You must 
have lost all the papers Then what’s the use of 
going into details with you ^ Look here, sup- 
posing I pop across to Whitehall to-morrow 
morning and tell you all about it ^ Good ' I 
will What did you do with the Py tchley on 
Saturday '* A thirty-mmute burst across the best 
country Good, good ' Fine ' Congratula- 

tions ’ Till to-morrow, then ' {lie hangs up the 
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receiver.) Gosh, isn’t it awful having to deal with 
Government oflicials ? (Sits on arm of settee.) 

Chairman : But you’ve got the trick of it ! Our 
friend the managing director doesn’t seem so 
happy ! ’Morning, Ponsonby. 

Director ; Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Warrender : I’ve put in a good deal of work on 
the matter, Mr. Cliairman. Day and night it’s 
kept me going. 

Chairman : Day and night, has it ? But you 
seem to have found time for other things. 
Wherever I’ve been I seem to have seen you. 
How did you like the Beethoven Fourth 
Symphony the other night ? 

Warrender : You mean the Tchaikovsky 
Fifth ...? 

Chairman (Jaughing) : Bless, me, so it was ! 
I forget everything these days. He’s a good 
chap, isn’t he, Ponsonby ? My personal staff 
are all like that ! (Cl'ippwg Warrender on the 
shoulder) Go on as you’re going, my dear man. 
You’ll never be a one-track-mind business-man 
— your head in the ledgers all the time ! You’re 
taking over this Kubasky affair from us, 
aren’t you ? 

Warrender : Not Basky — ^Binsky ! 

Chairma.v ; Yes — I said Basky ! What do you 
think of the whole thing, Ponsonby ? 

Director {taken aback) : D’you know, I don’t 
seem to remember very much about it. 

Chairman {orerjoyed) : D’you mean that ? 
Thank goodness there’s something in the bank 
you don’t know about. 

Director (correcting himself) ; I meant to say 
... I know tlie essentials, of course. Naturally 
I haven’t got all the details at the moment. 

Chairman (heartily) : Details ? Well . . . we all 
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know we can go to Warrington for them, don’t 
we ? 

Director : That goes without saying. 

Chairman : Come in here for a second, then. 
There’s something I want to talk to you about. 

[He draws the Managing Director into hts 
office, looking at his watch. 

Bless us, I’d no idea it was so late. 

[Yvonne, his daughter, a tall and beautiful 
maiden, comes into the room. 

Yvonne ; Hullo, Pop ! 

Chairman : Oh, there you are. 

Yvonne : Wasn’t I to fetch you. Pop ? Have you 
gone and forgotten again ^ 

Chairman : I haven’t forgotten — but I’ll be a 
second or two. Warrington, keep her amused 
here a moment, will you ? there's a good chap. 
(To the Managing Director) Come along ! 
I know you're equal to anything, from the 
Kubasinsky matter upwards. . . . 

[They go out R 

Warrfnder [familiarly) : Good morning, 
Yvonne. How are >ou 

Yvonne ; Very w'dl, thanks, but [She is at a 

loss.) 

Warrender ; Don’t say you’ve forgotten . . . 

Yvonne : Why, I mean . . . 

Warrendfr (culling in) : Randolph Warrender 
. . . Wimbledon, the Club Toutnaments. You 
had a marvellous service — like a >oung panther. 
You were brilliant ! 

Yvonne : Wimbledon ? (Doubtfully) Of course 
. . . we were with the Robertsons ^ 

Warrender : The Robertsons ? Yes. And after 
the gable you turned up in a light orange linen 
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summer frock . . . very smart . . . very 
fetching. . . . 

Yvonne : Fancy you remembering that. 
Warrender : Oh ! I couldn’t forget that. 
Yvonne • Of course, Mr. Warrtnder 
[Fitch enters. 

Fitch : The chairman wants me. {Crosses to 
chairman's door ) 

Warrender {delighted) : Then I should pop in — 
and quick ! 

Fitch {crosses to desk — he puts a pencil behind one 
ear and goes to ike door. He returns to catch up 
another pencil to put behind his other ear, and reaches 
for a small note-book. The bell rings again angrily) : 
Get out of my way . . . Randolph. Excuse me. 
Randolph, please. 

[He hurries into the chaitman’s office. 
Warrender goes back to his seat and begins 
writing furiously, taking not the least further notice 
of Yvonne 

Yvonne {aftei a moment, from the armchair) . I 
hope I’m not in your way, Mr. Warrender? 

Warrender {looking up hurriedly) . In nvy way ? 
Oh no, not at all. {He goes on writing.) 

[Pause. 

Yvonne {disappointed) : You seem to be fairly 
busy. 

Warrender {writing) : Yes, fairly busy, fairly 
busy. That’s putting it mildly ' {He dives his head 
into a lower drawer ) 

Yvonne : And you don’t imnd it ? 

Warrender . I like it. 

Yvonne : What exactly is your job here ? 

Warrender : Tm on the Kubinsky business . . . 
working din clly with >our father 
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Yvonne : How do you find you get on with Pop ^ 

Warrender (gmn^ )^r more (Mention) : A dream ! 
He’s everytliing ont’s business boss should be — 
charming, friendly, and considerate I 

think he probably inheiits a lot of it fiom you • 

Yvonne {pleased) ; D’vou mean that ’’ 

Warrender : Of course I do. If only you knew 
how glad I am to have got into his bank 
Yvonne : Are you ? 

Warrender : Oh, I am. 

Yvonne ; I wouldn’t mind having a job either. 

Warrender : You Well, I believe they want 
a mght-watchman. 

Yvonne : That surprises you ^ I can do tj-ping 
and shorthand and a couple of languages as 
well. Only, for all that, I shouldn’t work here. 
Warrender : Why not ^ 

Yvonne {sttling on the arm of the sofa) Because — 
well, keep it under > our hat, won’t >ou — I think 
the staff here is picttv' well run to death But 
you needn’t pass it on. 

Warrender • As though I would ! 

Yvonne As a person Pop’s an angel ! But as a 
banker . . . 

Warrender : It’s not his fault. It’s mostly the 
managing director fellow. 

Yvonne [eagerly) : D’you tbink so too ■’ I believe 
it is ! He’s always mtnguing against Pop— he 
probably wants to get his job. But you’ll stick 
up for us. 

Warrender ; With my life’s blood. 

Yvonne : Really. D’you think Pop knows that ? 

Warrender : I think he trusts me . . . absolutely 
unlimitedly. From the first second he saw me 
. . . befdrc he had the faintest idea who I was . . . 
he took me absolutely for granted. 
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Yvonne {enthmastically) • Isn’t that just like 
old Pop ! He always goes straight on personal 
intuition. 

Warrender • And you . . ^ 

Yvonne I’m just the same. 

Warrender ■ Heredity again ! 

Yvonne ; Like us here to-day, as a matter ol 
fact . . before we’ve had i rally more than a 
couple of words togcthci we’ve already sworn 
to give our life’s blood for Pop, and death to the 
managing director 

Warrender I think we should go deeper into 
this matter 

Yvonne . You’d like to^ 

Warrender Where and when 

Yvonne Will you come in at about six o’clock 
this evening ? 

Warrender (wistfully) : Cocktails and cheese 
straws ■* 

Yvonne Wh) — don’t you like them 
Warrender {resignedl}) Like them ^ I live on 
them ' 

Yvonnt I’ll give you fair warning — only very 
clever people are allowed to come to cocktails 
with us Of course. Pop’ll lie there 

Warrender : Really ^ That’s fine ' 

Yvonne • Are you to pleased ? (Rather hurt) 
Look here, which of us do you like best — Pop or 
me ? 

Warrender : Naturally, Pop ' 

Yvonne (laughing) I see you’re a very truthful 
man, Mr. Warrender. 

[The Chairman comes in with Fitch. 
Chairman ■ Nuisance the joint managers not 
being here. Wheie’s Yvonne ? Oh, Yvonne, 
there you are. 
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Yvonne : And now we’d better get a move on. 
It’s late. 

Chairman ■ Good- Dye, Warringcr WTicn can 
wc have a further talk over the Kobinsky affair ? 

[The Managing Dirtctor comes in. 

Yvonne : This afternoon ' He’s coming in to 
cocktails. 

Chairman • Capital ' You’ve earned a little 
off-time this afternoon. \ou’re looking rather 
done in. 

Warrender {who IS apparently oetlins; to Me a he 
for Its oun saie) It isn’t suipiisiiig I haven’t 
had a holiday foi a year . . 

Chairman {joiially) • And von w’on’t ect any 
for another year bv the look of it ' V\( ’rt going 
to need you in this puce ol business, niv boy 
Do you like the lechng of liiing indispensable? 
Ponsonby, you’ll speak to the joint managcis, 
will you ^ Come on, \vonnc. 

[He goes out 

Yvonnl {to Warrender) . A cocktail and a 
sandwich, then, at si\ I ill to-night ' 
Warrender : Au revoir ! 
goes out. 

Ponsonby {a litlh tiiauid in manner) I’m very 
glad, Warrender, that wc sli.ill be working 
together in this matter 

Warrender . I’m very ple.ased too I’d also be 
glad if you could put Pitch here at my disposal. 

Ponsonby : But ccrtainlv (irharph) Mr. Fitch, 
you’ll be so good as to take all ywir instructions 
from now onward fiom Mr. \\arrcnder. 

FncH {rises — unnerved) Me ? From Mr. 

Warrender ? 

Ponsonby {threatening) : Have you any objection? 
Fitch, {brokenly) : None at all ! Not the least in 
the world ! 
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PoNSONBY : I should say not. 

[T/ie joint managers, Holluak and Nicholson, 
come in — the first a portly and business-like self-made 
man, the other an amateur and a dilettante. 

Nicholson {airily to Ponsonby) : My dear feller, 
the chairman seems in a great stew about some- 
thing. He said you wanted to talk over the 
“ Kubinasky business.” 

Ponsonby : Er — ^ycs. Tell me — when did we last 
have a board meeting about it ? 

Nicholson ; Actually . . . the exact date’s 
escaped me. In this place it’s one damned thing 
after another. {With some malice) But I’ll bet 
friend Hollam knows all about it. He’s got a 
memory like a piece of clockwork. 

Hollman : What exactly are you talking about ? 

Warrender {chipping in very quickly) ; The 
Kubinsky works. With the City Industrial 
Bank — a joint deal. Backed up by the Board of 
Trade. The whole thing’s been off for the winter. 
Now it’s come up again. A decision is in sight. 

Nicholson {stifling a yawn) : Who’s this ? 
Ponsonby : Surely you know ; Warrender. 

Warrendbr ; He does — only not probably as 
the bank’s representative in this Kubinsky 
business. I began years ago in Hollman’s 
department 

Hollman : You began under me ? 

Warrender ; I was the young man that sat 
by the window — years ago before I was sent 
abroad to the branch office m Berne. I got my 
first step up in the bank under you. You must 
remember. 

Hollman {bluntly) ; I don’t. 

Warrender : Well, anyhow, I’m he. I’m very 
glad we’re going to have the pleasure of working 
together. 
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HoLLMAN : What is the Kubinsky business ? 
PoNSONBV : Tou don’t know about it ? 

Holluan {flatly) ; No ! 

PoNSONBY : That’s impossible ! ITie Kubinsky 
affair — good heavens ! It’s already gone as far 
as the Board of Trade. 

Nicholson {much delighted) : Isn’t that funny, 
now ? For I do seem to remember having heard 
the name at least ! Wait a minute — somewhere 
there’s a Kubinsky brickworks, or used to be, 
or something like that. Walton-on-the-Naze. 
Tile and Cement Works ? Isn’t that it ? 

Hollman : I suppose I’ve heard the name. 

Nicholson : I wonder if it’s anything to do 
with the Norwich municipal building scheme. 
The chairman has always been on building 
operations. 

PoNSONBY : That must be it, of course ! Shall we 
go over the details in my office ? 

Hollman : By all means. After you, Nicholson. 

[Nicholson and Hollman go into Ponsonby’s 
office. 

Ponsonby ; Look here, Wai lender, to-moriow 
you’d better put mt wise as to all the legal 
details of the matter. You’ll do that ? 

Warrender : With pleasure. 

Ponsonby {returning to Warrender, confiden- 
tially) : Marvellous, isn’t it, how some people 
seem to remember nothing. In future, you’ll be 
very careful, won’t you, to give me all the inside 
information before you pass it on to these people ? 

Warrender : With great pleasure ! 

[Ponsonby follows them. 

{To Fitch, jubilantly) Now I begin to know 
what I’m going to do with the Kubinsky affair ! 
He said, I wonder if it’s going to be anything to 
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do with a building scheme. Well, it’s going to 
have something to do with a building scheme ! 

Fitch : That finishes it ! I’m through with you ! 
You’re now my superior officer here in the 
bank. Decide ! In five minutes either you or I 
will get the sack. Which is it to be ? 

Warrender (pause — politely) : After you, 

always ! 

[Dorothy comes in quickly . 

Dorothy : Oh, if you don’t mind, Mr. War- 
render. 

Warrender : What is it, Dorothy ^ 

Dorothy ; They tell me the chairman’s hopped 
it. Could I do a little shopping ? Do you think 
you could possibly give me permission i* 

Fitch (hurt to the heart) : Wh.nt ? You’d ask 
permission from him ^ 

Dorothy (disdainfully) : More than I’d think 
of doing from >ou, ducky ! May I, Mr. War- 
render ? 

Warrender (magnanimously) : Yes, of course. 
I’ll make it all right. 

[Dorothy puts out her tongue at Fitch and 
makes for the door. 

PoNsoNBY (appearing at las door) : Miss Wilson — 
take a letter, please ! 

Dorothy : Very sorry, Mr. Ponsonby, but 
Mr. W'arrender’s just told me I could go. 

Ponsonby ; “ Mr. Warrendcr’s just ” Oh, 

of course, that’s different. All light, you can go. 

Dorothy : Thank you so much, Mr. 
Warrender. 

Warrender . That’s all right, dear. (She 
departs.) 

Ponsonby : Warrender, d’you know where 
you’re lunching to-day? 
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Warrender (rmmng Ins hand quickly through his 
trouser pockets) : In poiiif offart — I don’t ! 

PoNSONBY ; Come along and have some with 
us. My wife will be delighted to meet you. I’ve 
talked a lot about you to her. 

Warrender : It's awfully kind of you ! 

PoNSONBY • Fitch, get on to Simpsons’ and tell 
them to make my table for three. One o’clock, 
then. 

[He goes hack to his room. 

Warrender : I’ll be there. 

Fiich ; Oh ! {He collapses despairingly into kis 
seat ) 

Warrender (laka kis hat, glnvcS) and umbrella. 
To Fuen — superhlj) . Mi. Secretaiy ... if any- 
body asks for mt . ull tliem, will sou, tliat I'm 
li'iichiiig with my old fiieiid lli'* managing 
director? [He moies touatds door and stndes out.) 

[Fitch, tn misery, begins to put a leh phone call 
through to Simpsons’. 


curtain 
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ACT II 


The bank’s board-room. Impressive. A little more than 
a week later. {For production in a small theatre then 
is no need to change the set.) 

William is dusting the large table, and Dorothy 
Wilson is arranging an enormous pile of papers and 
telephoning. 

Dorothy {at the telephone) ; I’ve already told 
you this is the London and Metropolitan . . . 
board-room. No, Mr. Wartender has gone across 
to the Board of Trade . . . ! He’ll be back an\ 
minute. . . . Good-bye. 

William : It’s like that every day now, from 
dewy dawn to dewy dawn. Everyone’s after 
Mr. Warrender. 

Dorothy : It’s his masterpiece to-day ! First 
board meeting on the Kubinsky affair. 

William ; Who’d have thought it — that that 
young man would get on so far. ... I remember 
him when he first came to the bank fifteen years 
ago 

Dorothy {quickly) ; How long did you say ? 
Fifteen ? 

William : That’s right, miss. When he was 
almost a nipper. ... I can see him now — ^he 
can’t have long had his hist pair of long 
trousers on. . . . 

[Fitch comes in busily. 

Good morning to you, sir. 

Fitch: ’Morning ! (To Dorothy) What are you 
doing ? 

Dorothy : Just putting out their pencils and 
papers. 

Fitch : What ? 

Dorothy : They must have something to draw 
their little pictures on during the chairman’s 
speech. 
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Fitch : Please don’t be frivolous, Miss Wilson. 
[To William) And what are jou doing ? 

William : Dusting around for the chairman. 

Dorothy : To-day one had better look out 
how one messes about with the chairman’s 
things . . . the poor old pel is a bit touchy on 
these occasions. 

Fitch : It’s no manner to talk about the chair- 
man, and in any case it’s not your business. 
Miss Wilson. Now at this Kubinsky board 
meeting I suggest the following procedure 
should be adopted . . . 

Dorothy ; It's no more your business either ! 
It’s Mr. Warrendcr’s from beginning to end, 
and 

Fitch ; Mr. Warrender’s indeed ! It’s Mr. 
Warrendcr who’s sending my hair grey ! 

William [soothingly) : I shouldn’t worry', sir. 
You’ll never get grey hair. 

Fitch [interested) : D'you really mean that, 
WUliam ? Why ? 

William : It’ll all have fallen out long before ! 

Fitch : How dare you ! And who asked for 
your opinion, anyway ? 

[Dorothy laughs. 

This is no laughing matter. Miss Wilson. 

[He is on the point of leaving the. room hurriedly, 
when he again bumps into the little Old Gentle- 
man of the First Act. 

Old Gentleman : I beg your pardon ! 

Fitch [furiously) : What ! Tou’re here again ! 

Old Gentleman : Yes, about a job as night- 
watchman. ... I thought perhaps the managing 
director*. . . 

Fitch : You should apply to him personally. 
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Old Gentleman ■ I have already . . . and he’s 
thrown me out. I thought perhaps ... the 
chairman might not throw me out. 

Fitch : Then you thought quite right for onct ' 
He wouldn’t do it ; that would be my job ' 

Old Gentieman : But look here — if you wett 
to be obliging 

Fitch ; To you ? I know all about you alread^ 
You will push in without an appointment. . 
Now listen to this ; the rules arc — first, ask for 
the commissionaire {grunt from William) , 
second, ask for the personal secretary ; then, 
when they’ve both thrown you out again 

Old Gentleman {nearly crjing) : But if you’d 
only take my name 

Fitch {uil/i fin/ihlf) . William, show this gentle- 
man out immediately. 

William : All nght, sir, all right ! {Soothingly 
to the OiD Genii eman) You come along with 
me, sir. . . I should rhuck it up if I was you. 

{He pats the Oi u Gln i li man r<.assunngly on 
the shoulder, and gently shoies him out into Iht 
comdoT, folloitmg him. 

Fitch {still rvjfled) : Incredible persistency ! 

Dorothy Slotty, why are you so nasty to him 

Fitch • Because I’ve really cot a good heait, 
if you want to know ! He wouldn’t get the job 
in any case 

Dorothy : That’s true enough ! 

Fitch : So why should he go wasting his time 
here for nothing ^ He can be having a look 
round somewhere else. Sometimes cruelty can be 
a kindness, Dolly, and 

Dorothy : “ Dolly ” ? What’s that you’re 
saying ? Have you gone batty ? 
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Fitch : Yes, I have gone batty, as you so vul- 
garly put it. My philosophy is shattered ! My 
faith in an ordered life is no more ! One works 
one.self sick here year after year — painfully — 
ploddingly — and then all of a sudden . . . 

Dorothy : Your shoe-lace is undone. 

\He kneels. 

[Chipping in exullantly) Then a Warrender comes 
along, and gets through more in a couple of 
minutes than anyone else in a lifetime ! {Kneels 
beside him.) 

Fitch {much astonished) • How do vou know what 
he’s getting through ? 

Dorothy ; Because I’m not the fool you take 
me for ! 

Fitch : Take you for a fool 

Dorothy ; You know you always do, inside 
\ou ! But I’ll tell you something else. You’re 
just as stand-olTish to me as >ou art to all the 
others— but you’re stand-offish to me . . . 
because you’re jolly well afraid that one day 
you’ll unfreeze ! 

FncH : Me ? Me unfreeze .’ What time have I 
got for unfreezing ? That’s a stupid remark. 

Dorothy {softly) ; Go on . . . be ruder to me 
than ever. ... I see through you . . . Slotty. 
But . . . don’t go and get jealous of Warrender’s 
success. He’s yei friend all right. He’ll see that 
you get along with him. You’ll get a lise soon. 

( Very softly) A rise — that means more pennies ! 

Fitch : Why should I'OM get so excited about it ? 

Dorothy {recklessly, evidently having read her 
“ Man and Superman ”) : Because I’m thinking of 
our unborn children ! 

Fitch : Our unborn — what . . . ? ! 

DoROTfiY : Yes ... in the end you’ll many me 
•ill right ! 
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Fitch : I marry you ? Dolly . . . ? What non 
sense ! 

[Warrender comes in, exploding with energy as 
usual. 

Warrender {crossing to door as fast as he can go) : 
Hullo, Slotty ! Playing trains ? How’s yourself, 
Dolly ? Not too angry with me, I hope. 

Dorothy : Me ? Why should I be ? 

Warrender : Because this last week I’ve kept 
you on the hop. Now — transcribe this as fast as 
ever you can. It’s the technical and legal report 
of the Kubinsky Works. Three copies. . . . 
Jump to it. 

Dorothy : Working for you is the perfect 
slimming cure. 

\She takes the document and goes out. 

Warrender : Slotty, place these round, will 
you ? 

Fitch : What are they ? 

Warrender : They’re of no importance. Only 
the replies to the replies. 

Fitch : This is like nothing that’s ever happened 
in the history of the bank ! Within a week 
you’ve got up a special board meeting — about 
nothing at all ! You’ve made two banks and 
the Board of Trade look fools ! The disaster’s 
beyond belief ! Roberts from the Board of 
Trade and Lord Farlcy’ll turn up on time ; 
and it will then transpire that there’s no such 
thing as any “ Kubinsky business,” nor ever 
has been ! 

Warrender {desperately) : I’ve got no choice in 
the matter ! It’s the Devil or the deep sea ! If 
I give them a second to look about in, the game’s 
lost ! 

[ The Chairman appears, as vaguely as is his wont. 
Warrender rises. 
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Chairman : Gk>od morning, my dear man, good 
morning. 

Warrender : Top of the morning to you, sir ! 

Chairman : What’s that ? Oh, thank you very 
much. Good morning, Mr. Fitch. ( IVitk his hand 
on his forehead) Look here - . . can you tell me 
where the first draft of the idea of tliis Kubinsky 
business is ? ... I mean, the first scheme that 
ever got put on paper, setting out the general 
idea oi it ? 

Fitch : The first draft ? 

Chairman : Yes, yes . . . the original document ! 
On the strength of which this great mass of 
papers has accumulated. {He ruffles among them 
on the table.) Between ourselves, I don’t re- 
member ever seeing it. . . , 

Warrender {embarrassed, quickly) : You’ll have 
it in a minute, sir. (Bullying Fircii) Turn up the 
original draft — and quick about it, Mr. Filch ! 

Frrcfr : Origin.al draft? 

Warrender : Didn’t you hear what I said ? 

Fitch (furious) ; Very good, sir. {Under his 
breath) You’re a swindler I 

Chairman ; What did you say ? 

Warrender : I iliink he has a cold in the head. 

Fitch : I was only reminding him of a certain 
legal aspect of the matter ! 

[He goes out, ostensibly to look for the document in 
question. 

Chairman : Warrender . . . I’d like to say this 
to you entirely between ourselves . . . but I’m in 
a bit of a funk of this board meeting. 

Warrender : But why, Mr. Chairman ? 

Ghairmrn : Haven’t you rushed the matter 
ahead a little too fast ? 

Tp 
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Wabkender (loftily) : 1 always do. It’s my way 
of working. 

Chairman [quickly) : Quite, quite ; but for my 
own part, you know, I never like coming to 
conferences unless I’m pretty well grounded. 
. . . We’re dealing with people who want 
watching. 

Warrender : But, Mr. Chairman, the other 
parties know a lot less about things than we do. 

Chairman : How’s that? 

Warrender : I mean to say — the other side has 
put in a great deal less work on the matter than 
we have. 

Chairman (relieved) : D’you really think so ? 
You know it ? That’s very comforting. 

Warrender ; Yes, sir. 

Chairman [his hand again at his forehead) : Now 
look here, Warrender, if you could tell me how 
much the other parties know . . . 

Warrender : Certainly, sir. That’s quite easy. 
I can tell you how little the other parties know. 

Chairman : How long, by the by, have you 
actually been with us, Warrender ? 

Warrender : How long, sir ? 

Chairman ; Yes. 

Warrender (reflecting) : That would be . . . 
let’s see — oh, a long time now. . . . 

Chairman : 1 thought it was. 

[Th^ both go out. 

Fitch, with Nicholson and Hollman, comes 
in from another door. 

Fitch : Randolph ! 

Warrender : Shut up '. 

[He follows the Chairman. 
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Fitch : In here, gentlemen, in here. 

Nicholson : At twelve o’clock then ? 

Fitch : Yes, the Kubinsky board meeting ! 

Nicholson : After a week only — without any 
work leading up to it? 

Hollman : Warrender’s way, you know i 

Nicholson (yawning) : I’m so damned tired 
again to-day. . . . We might at least sit down. 
{He sits on the so/a.) 

Hollman {grumbling) : They might allow a 
man time, all the same, to get himself up in the 
matter. 

Nicholson : They do it because they don’t give 
a damn for what we really think. It’s all 
“ Warrender ” these days. 

Hollman ; That’s the way bank officials arc 
made. ... To think that a few years ago he was 
my junior derk 

FncH {astonished) : A few years ago he was 
under you ? 

Hollman : Of course he was ' He used to sit 
over by the big window downstairs, and work 
away like the devil. 

FncH ; He did, did he ? 

Nicholson : Did he re«illy ? 

Hollman {to Fitch) : You’ve known him a long 
time, haven’t you ? 

Fitch : Where did you get that from, sir ? 

Hollman : They say he got you into the bank 
here. 

Fitch ; I ? Came in under him ? 

Nicholson : So they say. He’s a good chap, 
even though he is a bit of a thruster. I rememb» 
a few years ago, when we were cutting dowm 
staff, he stuck up for every one of those who 
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were sacked ... he fought for them like a 
tiger. . . . 

Fitch {mumbling) : Tigers ! . . . Jackasses ! 
JNicholson : What’s that ? 

Fitch (quickly) : I was only astonished at your 
long memory, sir. 

Nicholson (complacenth) ; It’s merely a question 
of concentration, Fitch. One can train oneself 
to remember anything one likes. . . . 

Hollman • Of course. 

Fitch . I sec, sir. Thank you. I will remem- 
ber it. 

fFncH moves to meet the Managing Director, 
who comes in at this moment. 

Director (brusquely) • ’Morning, gentlemen ! 
’Morning, Fitch. . . . Get out of here and leave 
us alone a moment. 


Fitch (humbly) Certainly, sir. 

[Fitch departs. 

Director (looking round him quickly and mysteri- 
ously) • Now look here — promise me that what 
I say now remains between ourselves. 

Nicholson] Why, naturally. 

Hollman J Certainly. 

Director : Good, then. . . . Hollman, do you 
mind ? 


[Hoilman sits on the settee. 

Now listen to this carefully. Hasn’t it by any 
chance occurred to you that — behind our backs 
— a sort of conspiracy is being got up ? 


Hollman 

Nicholson 


i-A conspiracy ? 


Hollman : Um . . . perhaps that is the right 
word. 
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Director : In the whole of my experience, a 
board meeting has never been pushed forward 
with such a . . . such a brutal speed of impa- 
tience. . . . 

Hollman . That’s true enough. 

Nichoison : Yes, indeed. 

Director : Well ? Isn’t all this rush a bit 
suspicious ^ 

Hollman • Come to think of it — so it is. 

Director {quitlly) ■ Isn’t it a little as if— someone 
was taking particular pains to leave us no time 
to get at the root of the matter. Isn’t someone 
trying to fire at our heads — a fait accompli ? 

[Nicholson and Hollman look at each other. 

Hollman ■ Warrender, you mean ? 

Nicholson • Warrender . . . ? 

Director : Thank you, gentlemen ' (He lights 
a cigarette ) It’s you who have named the name ! 
Oh, Warrender’s a good friend of mine. ... He 
lunched with me only a day or two ago. ... I 
know that he’s very well in with the chairman 
and the chairman’s family . . so much so that 
some of the senior officials of the bank are not 
too pleased about it. . . . But this time, I’m sorry 
to say, I must take a hand against him myself. 
Can I rely on your standing by me ? 

Hollman Could you perhaps be a little more 
explicit ? 

Director (leaning over table — still quietly) : This 
board meeting must not take place to-day. After 
all, It’s a matter of prestige with us. . . . This 
Kubinsky business can’t be allowed to become 
the monopoly of Warrender . . . ' All the less so, 
in fact, because, if you’ll remember rightly, the 
originaPbig idea of the thing was my conception. 
Am I right ? 
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[Nicholson and Hollman look at tack other. 
Holluan : Maybe it was. 

Nicholson : I suppose so. 

Hollman : But I believe that 7 did some of the 
early work on it. In fact, I know I did. The 
bank might allow me a litde credit. 

Director {sharply) : Well, in any case — ^what 
about this? Tve been through all the subse- 
quent papers — but there’s never anything 
concrete in them ! What we all want is the original 
draft idea — the basis of the whole matter. Do 
either of you happen to have seen it ? 

Hollman : I haven’t. 

Nicholson : No. 

Director : No more have I. . . . And why ? 
Because Warrender’s keeping it from us ! 

[Nicholson and Hollman rise. 

He wants to make us dependent on him ! But 
so long as we are not in full possession of the 
points of this draft we must not get round any 
conference table ! 

Hollman : Right, . . . Good ! That’s what I 
always thought. 

Nicholson : Yes, I’m with you. I’m with you 
all the way. 

Director : Right. Then we all stand together. 
[The Chairman and Warrender come in from 
the chairman's office. 

Now I maintain . . . 

Chairman {laughing at their intensity) \ What’s 
up, gentlemen ? Is anything the matter ? Is 
anything wrong ? 

Director : Mr. Chairman ! Much as it goes 
against the grain with me to oppose my old 
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friend Warrender ... I must make it perfectly 
clear that, in my own opinion, there must be 
no board meeting to-day ! 

Warrender : I don’t quite understand ? 

Director : I beg to inform you, sir, that you 
have carried the matter forward a great deal 
too quickly for our liking. We must have time 
to acquaint ourselves with affairs. 


Chairman ; But I don’t understand now. D’you 
mean to say you don’t know anything about it ? 


PoNsoNBY {quickly) : I never said anything of the 
kind. We know it very well indeed ! We’ve all 
done enough work on it, heaven knows. . . . 


Hollman 

Nicholson 


I should think so. 


PoNSONBY : . . . before it was all turned over to 
Warrender’s hands. 


Hollman : I myself worked out most of the 
figures. . . . 


Chairman : Did you really ? 

Nicholson : I did most of the Governmental 
side of it. . . . 


Chairman : Oh, did you ? 

Warrender {breaks in) : Well, gentlemen . . . 

PoNSONBY : But naturally we don’t know all the 
details by heart ! And I discuss nothing at a 
board meeting unless I’m master of the whole 
outfit ! 

Nicholson I , . , . , 

n feel entirely the same. 

Hollman J 

Warrender {nervous) : Quite right. Then, 
gentlemen . . . will you tell me what I can do 
for you ? 

PonsoAby : We want to see the original dr<^ 
scheme 1 
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Chairman : He’s right about that. I’d like to 
look at the draft scheme too. 

Warrender (embarrassed) : But of course, gentle- 
men I Of course, sir ! (He shouts at the door) Mr. 
Fitch, here a minute, please. Of course you do, 
gentlemen. 

[Enter Fitch. 

Fitch : You want me? 

Warrender (sharply) : Haven’t you got the first 
draft of the Kubinsky scheme yet ? 

Fitch : I’m very sorry — not yet ! 

Warrender: Not yet? Why? 

Fitch : Why ? Because it’s nowhere to be found ! 

PoNSONBY : Mr, Fitch, how comes it that an 
important document like that can disappear 
half an hour before a board meeting ? 

Warrender (echoing) : Mr. Fitch, how comes it 
that an important document like that can dis- 
appear half an hour before a board meeting ? 

PoNSONBY : All the papers of the chairman’s 
office pass through your hands, and, if tlie 
draft’s lost, it must be you who 

Fitch (desperately) : Must be me ? ! 

PoNSONBY : Yes, you ! I’ve been watching you 
for a long time now. You’re the slackest clerk 
in the bank ! You’ve got absolutely no sense of 
order ! 

Fitch : Me ! No sense of order ? I don’t think 
I heard aright. . . . 

PoNSONBY (brutally) : Then you’re paid to listen 
to what’s said to you ! Look out for yourself ! 
When we’re next cutting down staff, be sure 
you won’t be forgotten ! 

Chairman (interposing) : Gentlemen, gende- 
men ! Surely we can settle this in a friendly way? 
What do you say, Warrender ? 
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Warrender : Mr. Chairman ! Fitch ! 

Chairman : If you two gentlemen will come into 
my room and have a glass of sherry . . . 

Nicholson : That’s very charming of you ; but 
it’s entirely against my piiniiplcs in the 
morning 

{Going with the Chairman. 

Hollman : Certainly. I will. A very good idea. 
[Following kirn. 

Chairman : Ponsonby, you’ll join us ? 

PoNSONBY ; If it’s all right with you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman : That gives you a quarter of an hour, 
Warrender, to find the missing document. 

Warrender : I’ll do my best, sir. 

Chairman {sei'ercly) ; I’m afraid I see their point 
very cleaily. A quarter of an hour’s grace, then. 
[He goes out. 

Warrender : A quarter of an hour’s grace ! 
Great Scott ! What are we to do about it, 
Slotty ? 

Fitch : I’ve seen plenty of people thrown out on 
tlicii car before now. . . . But there’ll never have 
been such a throwing out as tliis one’s going to 
be ! 

Warrender : And you’re sniggering about it ! 

Fitoh : I wasn’t sniggering. ... It was what they 
call “ sardonic laughter.” I scent my downfall. 

Warrender : Tou scent yours ? 

Fitch (lyric) : “ Our souls shall fly together . . . ! ” 
In other words, we’U get the same sack at the 
same time. That’s the single positive achieve- 
ment of your barging in here ! You’ve put no 
bread * into your own mouth ! And you’ve 
wrenched mine away from me ! 
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Warkbnder : That’s a lie ! 

Fitch : It is not a lie. You see this board 
meeting table . . . 

Warrender : Yes, I do. 

Fitch : Well — on this very table Ponsonby’s 
going to skin you alive. 

Warrender (jumping away from il as though it 
were red-hot) ; But . . . how can he . . . ? A couple 
of days ago he was inviting me to lunch ! 

Fitch : He hated you from the first minute he 
saw you — because you got on well with the 
chairman, and he never can ! It’ll give him the 
greatest kick he’s ever had in life to discover 
that the chairman’s little pet is a common 
swindler ! 

Warrender (desperately) : I’m not a swindler ! I 
only wanted to create work ! Not for myself 
alone ! For thousands of other people as well — 
and I’d have done it if only the Kubinsky 
business had gone through. . . . 

Fitch : A dream, that’s dashed and dished ! 
Buck up ! Grab your coat and skedaddle ! 

Warrender : But what about you, Slotty ? 

Fitch (sighing) ; Hang about at the corner. I’ll 
be along a second later. . . . 

Warrender (he mooes to his coat ; then slops : then 
returns. With determination) : I’m damned if I 
will ! I won’t hook it until I’ve made things 
square for you at least. . . . Hell’s bells ! I swear 
still, here and now, that what I wanted to do — 
if only I could have done it — would have been 
a good piece of business for everybody. ( There 
is a knock.) 

Fitch : Hi, that’s your Yvonne. 

[Yvonne comes in. 

Yvonne : Good morning, Mr. Warrender ! 
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Warrender : Good morning, Yvonne ! 
Yvonne : Good morning, Mr. Fitch. 

[Fitch bows silently. 

Buzzer, twice. 

Fitch : That’ll be the chairman. Will you 
excuse me f 

[He goes out. 

Warrender : Yvonne, my dear. 

Yvonne • I was a bit nervous about coming 
here ... I know you’ve got a big day on ! 

Warrender : If you knew quite how “ big ” a 
day . . (He looks at his wrtst~watch ) Ten minutes 
more ! 

Yvonne : I know ! That’s why I’m here, I don’t 
care a scrap about the bank work otherwise. . . . 
But to-day’s board meeting is something special. 

Warrender ; Yes. 

Yvonne : I thought you’d like to feel that a 
friend of yours — wished you luck. 

Warrender : An old friend ? 

Yvonne (sitting down) ; Well — fairly old ! We’ve 
known each other a whole week. . . . 

WarTENDER : Yes — a week ! So it is ! It’s just 
a week ago that you asked me to come round to 
cocktails for the first tune. ... 

Yvonne : And now you seem to come every 
day . . . although you almost fall dead asleep 
with sheer tiredness ! 

Warrender : Don’t you get fed up with me ? 
(He sits next to her.) 

Yvonne : Fed up ? Why should I ? After all, 
you’re so “ decently ” tired ! And there’s 
something rather nice about our friendship, 
isn’t there ? We talk about such lovely, practical 
things . . . about drains and cement . . . about 
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reinforced concrete. We’ve gone building to- 
gether. . . . Houses have sprung up round the 
cocktail glasses. You’ve gone on about it so 
enthusiastically that I’d almost have carted a 
hod of bricks for you myself ! 

Warrender : Yvonne ! 

Yvonne : Yes — with my own hands ... up 
and down ladders and everything ! 

Warrender : Yvonne. I’m ... I’m terrified ! 

Yvonne : What of? 

Warrender : Of you ! 

Yvonne • Why on earth ? 

Warrender ; Because . . . you’ve got me all 
wrong. 

Yvonne : You’d better explain, hadn’t you ? 

Warrender : If I did . . . it’s on the cards that 
I’d lose everything. But you must know — you 
must know the truth . . . ! 

Yvonne : Yes — I’d better. . . . 

Warrender (suddenly gravelled) : How can I 
start on It ? I ... I don’t exist at all ! 

Yvonne : What do you mean ? 

Warrender : This “ Mr. Warrender ” that 
they’re all talking about . . . there isn’t any 
such person I’m here in the bank only as a 
mirage ! An optical illusion ! A wraith of the 
morning mist ! 

Yvonne : Are you cracked ? (She shakes him by 
the shoulder.) 

Warrender (shouting out and jumping away from 
her) : For God’s sake don’t touch me ! If you 
do, I’ll burst like a soap-bubble ! I’ll vanish in 
thin air — me, and the whole Kubinsky business 
along with me ! Don’t you see ? It’s all a 
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swindle ! It’s a lie, the whole lot of it ! There 
it no Kubinsky business ! And I, the chief 
originator and only representative in the trans- 
action . . . Tm not even on the bank-books as 
an employee ! 

Yvonne : What are you, then ? 

Warrender (coming down to earth again) : I’m 
a man — who popped in from the pavement 
outside ... to get some work going ! Because I 
couldn’t stand inaction any longer ! 

Yvonne : A swindler ? 

Warrender : Yes — a swindler ! If swindling’s 
the only way to make work these days ! 

Yvonne ; Really, you know (She moves 

away from him.) This is disgraceful ! What on 
earth were you thinking about ? Why didn’t 
you tell me in the beginning ? What d’you take 
me for ? 

Warrender (surprised) : What d’vou mean ? 

Yvonne : Do you mean that you rushed in here 
and made work for yourself? But I think that’s 
frightfully sporting. It’s heroic. 

Warrender (with a gasp) : My dear ! 

Yvonne : You’ve brought a breath of fresh air 
into the bank ! Now we can really begin to be 
friends, from the beginning ! (She shakes his hand 
enthusiastically.) 

Warrender : Good Lord. . . . Yvonne. . . . 

[Fitch rushes in from the chairman's office. 
Fitch (quickly) : Randolph ! Randolph ! . . . 
Oh, I beg your pardon ! 

Warrender : It’s all right. You can say what 
you like. Old Slotty is my accomplice. . . . 

Yvonne : Old Slotty ! What, Mr. Fitch ? At 
last I'Ve heard something human about you ! 
My congratulations ! 
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Fitch {staggered) : What’s this ? 

Warrender [urgently) : Get on with it, get on, 
get on ! What’s up with_yoa ? 

Fitch : Randolph ! Something’s happened. . . . 
The first draft . . . the draft . . . ! 

Warrender : Don’t tell me a stork has brought 
one ? 

Fitch : On the contrary ! Ponsonby’s come to 
the conclusion that it probably doesn’t exist ! 

Yvonne : What’s that ? 

Warrender : The original draft of the Kubin- 
sky affair — they want to see it, and it doesn’t 
exist. For lack of a miserable bit of paper we’ie 
sunk. 

Yvonne ; Well . . . we’ll produce it — ^whether 
it exists or not. 

[The Chairman hurries in. 

Chairman {sadly) : Warrender, at least I can 
congratulate you on one thing ! 

Warrender ; And what’s that, sir ? 

Chairman : At least you’ve had the privilege 
of standing the entire bank on its head ! Pon- 
sonby’s been giving me a terrible time. Nobody’s 
found the original document. You haven’t 
found it ? 

Warrender • No, no, not yet. 

Chairman : Mr. Fitch, go and tell everyone 
as quick as you can, that there’ll be no board 
meeting to-day. 

Yvonne : Just a second, please. 

Chairman : What’s that ? 

Yvonne : I said wait a minute, Mr. Fitch ! 

Chairman : Now, look here, Yvonne, are you 
chairman of this bank, or am 1 ? Just let me 
know, that’s all. 
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[Yvonne whispers to her father. 

I can’t hear a word you’re saying. Whisper 
louder. 

[She whispers again. 

Oh, you really think so ? Yes, yes, perhaps 
you’re right. Mr. Fitch, go and say to them 
. . . what was it ? 

Yvonne : That there will be a board meeting 
just the same. 

Chairman : Yes, yes. There will be a board 
meeting just the same. 

Yvonne : Those are his orders, Mr. Fitch ! 

Chairman : Yes, those are his orders, Mr. 
Fitch. 

[Fitch goes out. 

(To his daughter) All the same, an important 
document like that must be found. I can’t stand 
Ponsonby as a general rule — but he’s right this 
time. And whoever 's lost it will have to have 
the sack. 

Yvonne : Then you’d better send in your 
resignation now, Pop. 

Chairman : Me — resign ? 

Yvonne : Of course — ^il’s you that lost it ! 

Chairman : I lost it ? 

Yvonne : Yes, you. Who else ? Didn’t I give 
it into your own hands a week ago ? 

Chairman : You gave it to me ? 

Yvonne : Mr. Warrender especially told me to 
tell you to look after it. He knew how vague 
you were. . . . 

Chairman : Then why on earth didn’t you say 
so, V^rrender ? Why have you let the whole 
place be turned upside down ? 
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Yvonne {qtuckly) : Because of Ponsonby. 

Chairman : Ah. . . . Because of Ponsonby ? 

Yvonne : Of course it was ! Ponsonby knows 
well enough that the origin of the Kubinsky 
business \syour idea ! And he uses every chance 
to smash it up, because of it. . . . 

Chairman : Yes, he does, doesn’t he ? 

Yvonne [softly) : And poor Mr. Warrender has 
sacrified himself for your sake 

Chairman : I’m awfully ashamed of myself, 
Warrender. ... Do forgive me ! 

Warrender [nobly) ; The merest trifle, Mr. 
Chairman. . . . 

Chairman ■ But this time Ponsonby’s over- 
reached himself— ch i The wretched first draft 
isn’t so very important after all, is it ? No ! 
[He looks round for confirmation.) 

Warrender ; Of course it isn’t ! In five minutes 
we can piece it all together again ! 

Chairman : In five minutes, ... Yes, but who’s 
going to do it ? 

Warrender ; I think I probably could, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman : No, could you ? 

Warrender : Do you remember something 
about it ? 

Chairman ; Hark at that now ! Do I remember 
anything about the Kubinsky business ... do I 
remember anything about my own idea ! 
Kubinsky — a closed-down whal-d’you-call-it, 
a tile factory . . . that we could finance in con- 
junction with the City Industrial Bank ! Why 
is that ? . , . Oh, yes, for some municipsil 
affair or other . . . building or something like 
that . . . you know, the tiles and things woidd be 
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on the spot and avoid transport. ... So there 
you arc ! 

[This unheard-of effort ofnumorv almost collapses 
him. 

Yvonne : The idea did you credit, Pop ' 

Warrender : The conception of a hnancial 
genius ! 

Chairman [Jloitered^ * Oh, thanlc you very much. 

fPoNSONBY comes m, breathing furj 
Ponsonby ; Well, as I suspected, not a trace of 
the draft scheme ! Very well, no boaid meeting 
for us, then ! 

Chairman {to Ponsonby) There’ll be a board 
meeting just the same, Ponsonby. 

Ponsonby : I protest ! 

Chairman ; Protest as much as you like, you 
.\cademician ! 

Ponsonby : What did you rail me ? 

Chairman : I said you’re the bigge.st chump 
1 ever met in my life. 

Ponsonby : Oh, I’m a chump, am I ? Do you 
mean that in a friendly way 1 You couldn’t 
mean it seriously ! 

Chairman [smacking him on the shoulder) ■ You 
old demon ! Will you do something for me ’ 
Don’t trouble your head about that rotten 
first draft, will you ? 

Ponsonby {puzzled) : If it’s all right with you, 
Mr. Chairman . . . 

Chairman : We’ll work the whole thing out 
again quite simply ! Can you remember any- 
thing about it ? 

Ponsonby : I ought to be able to ! Seeing that 
It was nty idea originally I 

Chairman : What ! Tour Idea ^ 
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PoNSONBY : D’you mean you doubt it ? 

Chairman . I don’t doubt anything . . . Fm 
not a vain man. . . You can have the credit 
if you want it. But posterity will probably have 
something to say. What do you say, Warrender ^ 

Warrender (hastily) : Hadn’t wc better begin 
reconstructing the draft plan ^ A few headings 
ought to be enough. 

Chairman . You’re quite right, Warrender 
Five minutes- and wc’ll have it worked out 
Come along. 

Ponsonhy (at the door) After you, old man. 

Chairman (again slapping him on the shoulder) 
After you, old boy. 

PoNsoMiY • Just as you like ' After all, we two 
<an get through a little thing like that in half 
a minute, eh, Charlie? 

[PoNbONBY goes inio the chairman's office. 

Chairman : He’s very keen on me all of a 
sudden ' Well, well ' “ Charlie ” ' 

[lie follows PoNbONBY. 

Warrender : Yvonne . . . Yvonne, you angel 
. . . you’re a better liar than I am How can 1 
ever thank you ? 

Yvonne Rot ' There’s no time for senti- 
mentalities now ! The “ allair Kubmsky ” is 
being born — actually born at this \ cry moment 

Warrender (uith a grin) . Yes . . father, the 

Chairman . mother, old Ponsonby but 
the child will have a strange resemblance to me ' 
[Fitch comes in. 

FncH : Roberts from the Board of Trade and 
Lord Farley havejusl phoned through that they 
are here. 

Warrender : Yes, yes, we’re all set. Bring ’em 
along All set. 
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Fitch {at the door) Come in, gentlemen, pleeise 
rius way, Lord Farley , 

[Roberts and Lord Faru^ lohu in Fitch 
busies himself preparing the conference-table. 

Farley Good moimng gentlemen ' Yvonne 
dear • You haven’t taken over your papa’s job, 
have you ^ 

Y VONNE No such luck ' He’s still clinging on to 
it with tooth and nail 

r ARLEY Stephen sends y ou his love 

Yvonne {making them sit down) Thanks The 
same to him. 

Farley When did you last sec Stephen ^ 
Yvonne D’you know 1 can t remember 

Fariey An impojlant date like that • 

^Vhen you re supposed to be getting married 
soon ' [He shales his head ) By the by, I thought 
you were usunlh .iding in the Ro'\ about this 
time in the morning Given it up in favour of 
the bank business, eh 

^ VONNF Tve come to the conclusion that bank 
business is about ten times as evciting 

Warrenuer Won’t you have a cigarette. Lord 
1 arlcy ^ Congratulations, RoberU > 

Roberis On what ^ 

Warrender I heard that when you were 
shooting in Scotland last week you bagged a 
couple of stags — and an M P Is that right ’’ 

Roberis More or less ' Ihe stags weien’t much 
to write home about — but the M P was a magni- 
hcent specimen 
Warrender Splendid ' 

Roberts I only winged him though < 

Warrender Pity ' You might have had him 
set up 
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[Enter Fitch 

Well, now you’Ve got to exercise your marks- 
manship on this Kubinsky business — not quite 
so luthlessly, I hope ' 

Roberts By the way you know, I suppose, 
the whole Boaid ol Trade’s upside down 
looking for the original draft of the matter ^ 

Farley And so are the entire staff of my bank ' 
But nothing doing ' Not the trace of a trace ' 

Wakrender You needn’t worry, sir The 
whole thing’ll be here on that table in a few 
seconds 

[Hollman and Nicholson come in 

Nicholson Good morning, Lord Farley 
Good morning, gentlemen ’Morning . 
'morning ' 

RoEFRrs ’Morning to you * 

Holxman ’Morning, Ixird Tailey ’Morning 
Yvonne Then we’re going to hold the board 
meeting after all ^ 

I ARLEY Why not ’ Is ‘here anything against it 

[The Chairman and Ponsonby come tn 

Chairman Gentlemen • We all seem to bi 
here ' We may as well begin whenever you 
like Ah, Alfred, very nice to see you So glad 
you were able to come, Roberts Will you sit 
here, gentlemen ^ Alfred Mr Ponsonby 
Mr Roberts Warrender, you’ll sit here, of 
course. 

[He arranges them. 

Office Boy brings in extra chairs and places them 
at the table 

Now, gendemen . . . 

Yvonne Pop, do you mind if I stay ^ 
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Chairman : What’s that Well . . . what do you 
say, Alfred ^ 

Farley Why shouldn’t she ■’ 

Fitch ; It’s most irregular. 

PoNSONBY ; Quiet, Fitch ! 

Farley : I adoie a girl who can work, and who 
can look chat iniiig v. hile she’s doing it 

Chairman : That ma^ be all \cry well in your 
Lank, Alfred, but we don’t encourage gate- 
crashers here. No, no. Gertainlv not. 

[Yvonne moves to door. 

Warrender ; Oh, no, I’m afraid we shall have 
to turn you out. 

Yvonne ; I’ll have my ear to the keyhole all 
the time. Good luck. 

[£»i/ Yv'onne. 

Warrlnder looks through keyhole. 

Chairman : Now, Wariender . . where are 

you ^ Oh ! there you are 

[Warrender sits. 

Miss Wilson enters . 

Fitch ; You’re late. Miss Wilson. 

Doroi hy : I am, aren’t I ^ {She takes her seat 
nady to report.) 

Chairman ; And now, gentlemen . . . [looks at 
OrncF BoYj. 

[All look at Otrit.F. Boy— faior. 

Opuei Boy : I beg v'oui pardon. 

[tie depot U lairrudly. 

Chairman ; Well, gentlemen . . . 

I’oNSONDY [nsing) . Mr. Chairman ! There you 
aic, gentlemen. Theic’s your original draft 
scheme. 

[He pMses over a “ dTafi-sclutne," written on a 
piece of paper about as big as a bus-ticket. 
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Chairman Now, srentlcmcn . as a prelimin- 
ary, I’d like to welcome here the Government 
representative, Mr Franklin Roberts of the 
Board of Tiarle, who shows, by his presence 
here, that the G(i\ emment is actively concerned 
in ifetting private enterprise on its feet again 

All Hear, hear ' Hcai , he ii ' 

Chairman I also greet mv distinguished col- 
league, Lord Farlev, chairman of the Citv 
Industrial Bank, who embodies in himself that 
solidarity that the country so greatly 

needs 

All • Hear, htar ' Heai, hear • 

CHAIRM^N Lasth, I would like to express 
my thanks to those ol m^ staff who have 
assembled the imnic nst mass of material that 
laid the ground for this board nn i tuig And 
I now call upon our fiirnd Warrendti to address 
us on his full report ol the whole matter 

Farley Go on, Warrender • 

All Hear, hear < Hear, hear ' 

Warrendir iriJtng) Gentlemen ' You ma> 
have been slightly astonishtd to obsejve 
how great a conception as our pi i si ut business 
can be p\it dciwn on so small a pu ci oi paper- 
(Ae naves the visiting-card) or “ scrap ol paper,’ 
shall I say ^ 

[Laughter. 

The truth is, of course, that the greatest ideas 
are always thi simplest, and can bt expressed in 
shoit and simple foriii 

Nicholson The shortci the better ' 

WARRLNorR Qiiile so Why should I recapitu 
late details ’ Your intensive work on tliem for 
the last SIX months has given you minuK 
acquaintance with them 
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Fitch {overawed) : Good Lord ! 

PoNsoNBY : Quiet, Fitch ! 

Warrender : The core of the matter is this , 
first point— the Kiibinsky factory has been 
rlosed down for the last two yeais 

Nicholson : Quite ! 

Warrender : Second point — there’s ^oint( to ue 
a htise scheme of munivipal building in the 
immediate neighbotiihood of tlie factory. 

PoNSONBY ; P-Yaitiy. 

Warrender ; Point thiee — the City Industrial 
Bank and ourselves propose to finanee the 
facloiy and bring it to life again, so that the 
municipality can get its entire liuilding materials 
on the spot and avoid all uansport expenses. 

Farley {in a general pauic) . That was nt} idea ' 

Warrender ; The idea speaks for lisi'lf, so I’ll 
( lose my discourse. 

\He stts down. 

VioLiMAN ■. That’s no good at all. 

Roberts ; Seems to me to be only an idea. 
[l‘ause. 

Chairman : Haven’t you nm it through a bit 
quickly, iny dear man i* 

WAftRENDER : All details are, as we know, in 
tlie hands of competent specialists. There’s no 
need, therefore, to deal with small lechniealities 
• ■ . I might enlarge a little, pi rhaps, on the 
great significance of the new principle that wc 
arc working on . . . 

Farley : Give tongue, Wai lender. 

All : Go on ! Go on ! IVe’d like to hear it ! 

VVARRErfoER {riling again — tai.wg a swigfrm a 
himbler of ivakr — and generally pripaiin ; hiviit'lj Jor 
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a prolonged effort) . Gentlemen — may I call you 
my dear colleagues ^ — ^it has been our good 
fortune to break down one principle as a begin- 
mng — the pnnciple of wailing uselessly upon 
events ' We have smashed through the false 
behef that no one should, or dare, these days, 
launch out on anv new undertaking . . . ! We 
are working, building, and raising something 
aloft by our toil ' It is in this that I foresee the 
overwhelming signihcance of our Kubinsky 
transaction. . . . 

Roberts • But, forgive me . 

Warrender [ducking him) . Life itself, sir, is 
always in process of renewing and transfigur- 
ing Itself ' The sun [he raises his hand aloft), that 
colossal Trust — if I may so call it — on vthich 
the life of the whole earth depends— breaks 
through the ice on the world’s crust every 
springtime with new fire 1 The seed of the soil 
pushes forth its tiny shoot into a blade of com, 
an ear of wheat . Trees burst into leaf, and 
flowers into blossom ' Shall man alone set him- 
self up against this eternal instinct of the 
universe ■’ 

Nicholson : No, oi course not 

Warrender No, of course not What would 
we say if the spring were to say, “I’m doing 
nothing this year — I’m waiting for ‘ better 
times ’ ” 

[Laughter. Warrender it now in the full tide oj 
his eloquence 

No, no, gentlemen ... to get to work is to carry 
out the will of the world . . . and, if there’s 
nothing else to hand, then one must seize hold 
of the first bit of furniture one sees and heave it 
back into the pantechnicon . Heave-ho ill' 
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Wabrender (still in foil JIow) . Yes, my dear 
Roberts, what I said was, “ Heave-ho ! ” 
[Roberts sits down qmMjr. 

In that short and possibly vulgar word may lie 
our salvation ' The very clever and the very 
intelligent people seem to have made rather a 
mess of things ' Now we have to fall back on 
simple folk like ourselves, who don’t talk much, 
but who get things done ' My friends — there 
in the world outside (a gesture) is a factory with 
its wheels and its engines at rest ' Crank them 
up again ' A great business lies mouldering 
with disuse ■ Set it going ' Thousands of work- 
men are hungry ' Give them bread * Let’s do 
something to create for ourselves our own little 
world of energy and achievement If only 
the will is there, gentlemen all, a new syndicate 
is in being already, and its name is Kubinsky ' 

[All nse from the Lonference-table, surround 
Warrendtr, congratulate him, and snake hts hand 
Crus of '^'Heave-ho ” me heard 

Roberts (enthusiastically) • Heave-ho It’s done, 
then ! 

Farley : We’ll do it 

Chairman . We’ll work it somehow ' 

PoNSONBY (carried away) We’ll go right through 
with It 

Dorothy What a lovely man ' 

Chairman . Magnificent, my dear man ' A 
really great effort • Gentlemen, we’ll go and 
sign the report at once. Heave-ho ' 

Hollman (with enthusiasm) The boy I trained ' 
My own pupil I 

Nicholson : I was at Westminster too. 

FarleYv' Congratulations, Warrender I don’t 
know what it means but — (ponderously) — heave 
.ho! 
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[The Chairman shepherds them gently into his 
intur office. 

Warrender gradually disengages himself. 
Yvonne rushes in. 

Yvonne [going towards him) : I simply don’t 
know what to say . . . how pleased I am. . . . 

Warrender : You’ve been a darling. . . . 

Yvonne : Hark at them in there ! How ex- 
cited they all are ! Pop ! Pop ! 

goes into the inner office. 

Fitch : She’s right ! I’d like to congratulate 
you, loo ! You’ve made a marvellous job of it ' 
You've brought the whole thing to life. . . . 
Now the millions will begin to flow ! 

Warrender [suddenly, rather tragically) ; The 
millions, did you say ? Yes, I've set millions in 
motion, haven’t I ? Millions ! Gosh ! 

Fitch : What’s the matter? 

Warrender [unsteaddy) : Oh, Slotty. . . . Could 
you lend me a couple of bob ? You see — I’m so 
hellish hungry. . . . 
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ACT III 


The outer office again. A couple oj weeks later. 

Warrender is sitting at the enormo7is conference- 
table. The whole table is piled high, with papers. 

Warrender is lelepliuning into two telephones. 

Warrender [into imei . . . and the issue of 
stock will follow tlironG:li a joint selling syndi- 
cate. (Into the other) Ihillo ' Is that the technical 
department ? (live mo the chu f engineer, please 
— yes, Betterton. l/n/i> llu pnl) The Govemment 
shares will be t.iken over by . . . Jnlo the second) 
Hullo, Warrendci here. That the chief engineer? 

. . . (Into the first) Will be taken over by both 
banks in co-opci ation. 'In the second) Hullo ! 
All going well, Betterton ‘ Will you soon be 
ready ? (Into the first) The administration of the 
Government shares . . ( Into the second) W'hat ? 

To-morrow mornitig at eight ^ All right ! I’ll 
be there ! i hrto the fit st) . . ill be regulated by 
a limited liability company lormcd for the 
purpose . . . 

[.d third telephone rtngs. lie attswers it. 

Ves, the City and Metropolitan. . . . Warrender 
speaking. . . . lt7/o’.' that ’ . . . Editor of the 
Evening h.cho ^ W’liat's the matter? . . . I'hat 
settles the shares then. . . W'hat’s that, Mr. 
Editor ? What are you to write ? . . . May I 
suggest that you write ■\\hat your conscience 
dictates ? . . . No, not you. . . . We want the 
truth. . . . Well, why not crente a precedent ? 
. . Yes, we know we will be safe in your hands. 
Yes, yes. Good-bye. Good day. O.K. (Hanging 
up the three phones) Dorothy, 1 want you to make 
me a copy of this schedule, please. 

[f/« goes out. 

Enter Fitch with a bundle of papers, followed by 

PONSONBY. 
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PoNSONBY (ay he enters) : Fitch. Fitch. Didn’t 
you hear me call you ? 

Fitch : Yes, Mr. Ponsonby. 

PoNSONBY : Then why don’t you stop ? What 
have you got behind your back ? 

Fitch : Nothing. 

Ponsonby : In your other hand. 

Fitch : Oh, these, sir. Some confidential docu- 
ments for Mr. Warrender’s signature. 

Ponsonby : Give them to me, please. 

Fitch : I’m sorry, sir, but the chairman 
said . . . 

Ponsonby : Mr. Fitch, arc you aware that I 
am the managing director of th’s bank ? Give 
me those papers at once. (JJe snatches them from 
him.) Thank you. 

[Warrender re-enters. 

Fitch ; Oh, Mr. Warrender, Mr. Ponsonby . . . 

Ponsonby ; Quiet, Fitch ! Oh, good morning, 
Warrender, These are for you to sign. I thought 
I’d just bring them along. 

Warrender : I'hat’s very kind of you. Now 
what have we got here ? {Snatthing (hem from 
him and sitting at desk) Land drainage . . . cellar 
space . . . ground plan of the new annexe . . . 
thank goodness we’ve got as far as we have. 

Ponsonby : And how far is that ? 

Warrender {non-committally) ■ Oh, quite a long 
way. 

Ponsonby ; Splendid, splendid. No one more 
delighted than I am, my dear man. You know 
that. 

[He goes out bitterly. 

Warrender : Come along, Dorothy. 
[Dorothy comes in. 
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Well, what have vou got for me ’ Cement con- 
tracts The reinfoiced concrete plant It’s 
marvellous, the whole thing has gone at a 
gallop , and at tight o’do^, first thing to- 
morrow morning, the syiens at the Kubinsky 
works are going to sound for the first shift 
4fter a two years’ silence Isn’t it wonderful ^ 
Oh, but, Doiothy, we usually spell cement 
with one M 

DoROTitY I do everything for you twice over 
out of sheer enthusiasm ' I think you’re a won- 
derful business man \our speech at the board 
meeting about “ spring is here ” very novel ' 

Fitch (puhwg papirs tn ftonl of him) These 
require your signature, Randolph 

WAltRENDLR hutl^lTIg i Otk III All ckaif) All 
undertakings have three stages First comes the 
bankei with his cheque-liook and his pen , then 
comes the engineer witli lus blue p ints and his 
luler , and last of all cotnea the v orkman with 
lus brawn and lus haiiinier We’rt on the brawn 
and hammci stage now 

I m H {smarth j I et s stick to tlic pen stage 
for the moment Ihrsc sull lequire >our signa- 
Iture, Randolph 

[WARRE^D^R tliim a'l my quicU}, mihout 
reading one oj llum 

{Oieraued) Mv woicl ' \ou are at the top of the 
laddei by now, aren t you ■’ You sign without 
looking at a woid of wliit you’re sigmng 
just like the chairman 

V\AR»L.NDrR I do it jor luck I don’t forget 
that if the chairman had read everything that 
he put his name to tliere d be no Kubinsky 
works in action to-morrow morning ' There 
you are, Slotly ' lake ’em {Urgently) Now 
you’ve ,gol to do somethmg else for me — very 
important You’ve got to tind me old Kubmsky 
himself 
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Fitch But, Randolph, all our attempts to 

produce him have been fruitless 

Warrender Never mind ' Search for him , 
wire, telephone, and cable ' Dig him up some- 
how • He must be here an hour from now Now 
jump to it 

Fircii Yes, sir But — but 

Warrfnder The board meeting can’t go for- 
ward Without him 

Dorothy {rhipping tn, humbh) Mr War- 
render 

Warrevder Wait a minute, Slotty Dorothy 
when I’m giving orders 

Dorothy Don’t be angry with me if I sa> 
something but mint you work my Slotty 
absolutely to death all the time 

Warrender wrpmed) What’s all this ^ 

Dorothy \ ou chase him round so it isn’t 
doing his health any good Hes losing weight 

Fitch I foibid you, Dolly ' Since when have 
you interfered with my affairs ' 

Dorothy Our allairs Slotty ' I in the dutiful 
wife already ' I begin looking aflei my future 
husband— even before the wedding 

Fitch “ Futun husband” indicd ' Don’t be 
funny ’ ^^hy are you so sure that we re going to 
be married ’’ 

Dorothy Of course wc arc ' Didn’t y ou let me 
give you a kiss lust night ^ We’ll get married all 
right — either to-day or to-morrow— or next 
week 

Fitch One can’t get married to day or to- 
morrow or even next week It takes three weeks 
at least for banns 

Doro thy There s special licences. 

Fitch And do you think I’d pay fafty pounds 
extra for the doubtful pniilcgc of marrying you 
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—when I don’t even know yet wliat my inten- 
lions are ? 

Dorothy : Your intentions got a bit puiple last 
night. ^ ' 

I ircH {quickly) \ Such intimacies aic not for 
publication. 

Doroihy : Anyway, Mr Warrender, it was 
enough to make me ring up the registei oflice 
this morning 

Fitch : How dare you ? In any case, 1 should 
never allow you to many' me before a registiai. 
Warrender ; Why not .‘ 

Firrn . Uecause. to me, such institutions suggest 
a lack ol peimaiiency. 

Dorothy ihanin:’ frlendhh on WA.itRi'Nni r’s 
ijiouhler) ; Mr Waiiender, what do v-'U think 
we ought to pay' for an engagement ling ? 

Warrender : Oh, well ; some Tnen pay pen 
heavily. . . . 

Fncri : I protest ! 

Dorothy Protest as much as \ou like . 
you’ll be nabbed all the same t'hcei ui), 
Slotty. 

f.9/ie kuk\ the door open and goer out 
Warrender ; Congratulations, blotty [ 

Fncii {doiibtfullj) ■ T suppose il will be true. 
Everybody seems to do just what they like wilh 
me. It will be true. 

VVarrlnder ; Pooi Slotty ' You don’t leaily 
like her, then 

Fitch: I? Like her? I think she’s lovely! 
hut she’s as untidy as a tinker. 

[PoNsoNBY comes in. 

PoNsoNBY : Oh, Fitch I Where are NicltoKon 
and Hollman ^ 
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Fitch : I’ll tell them at once ! 

PoNsoNBY : Yes, at once, at once ! You ought 
to have warned them yesterday. You’re the 
slackest clerk in the bank — your ideas arc as 
. . . as untidy as a tinker’s. 

Fitch : Oh ! ! 

PoNSONBY : Jump to it ! 

[Fitch runs out. 

(To Warrender) I can’t think how you can 
stick that man — and defend him. 

Warrender : He did me a very particular 
service once. 

PoNSONBY : He — did you ? Fancy that, now ! 
Has the chairman turned up yet ? 

Warrender : He is in his room. 

PoNsoNBY ; It doesn’t matter. In fact, I’m 
rather glad we can have a chance of a few words 
in private before this first session takes place 
to-day. Sit down, please. 

Warrender ; What ? 

PoNSONBY : Oh, do. (He forces Warrender into 
a seal.) Now tell me, is anything the matter with 
you ? For a few days past you’ve looked not 
quite the thing ! (Warrender half rises.) No, do 
sit down, my dear man. Something on your 
nerves ? Too much gossip about, eh ? Have you 
seen that one or two of the financial dailies have 
been having a go at you ? Suggestions of sharp 
practice ? 

Warrender (savagely) : Let ’em write what they 
like ! That’s what they’re there for. 

Ponsonby (soothingly) : Quite — quite ! And the 
Tories are putting some sort of question in the 
House to-morrow ? It’s a nuisance, isn’t it ? 
But that’s how City life goes. . . . The career of 
all big financiers has begun by their enemies 
calling them sharks. 
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Warrender You think I’m joining the 
aquarium ■* 

PoNSONBY The first ten thousand a man makes 
always starts the first scandal ' Tov'll get used 
to It — the ten thousand ana the scandal 

Warrendlr (nervy) Look here, what are you 
really getting at ^ 

PoNsoNBY (rising, more ominously) \ou want to 
know It ^ Well, here it is ' It seems to me that 
there must be some mystery about this man 
Kubinsky himself No one’s ever seen 

him 

Warrender What do we want with him ^ 
A solicitor’s representing him 

PoNSONBY (malevolenlh) Hut you’ll admit my 
dear man, that there is something pretty fishj 
about It all First that original diafl scheme 
goes dstra) — most curioush ' home say that he 
slipped off to South America wb'^n he lost his 
money and his factory went bust , some say 
that he’s m A mad-house The family them- 
selves seem to think ho must be dead ' In all 
events, there’s going to be quite a f iir amount of 
obscurity when we come to sei up the new board 
of directors to-day Something (stlkily) even 
a bit “ peculiar,” shall we sa my dear man ^ 

Warrender (starting up) Now look here, 
Ponsonby, I tell you 
[Yvonne comes in 

Yvonne Good morning, you two 
Warrender Good morning, Yvonne 

Ponsonby Good morning, deai lady We’ll 
have more to say about this later, Wai render. 

[He goes out 

Yvonne (springing at Warrender) Whcie do 
I come from this tune, Randolph? Ihree 
guesses ' 
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Wakkender Dressmaker’s 
Yvonne Wrong for you ' 

Warrlnder Riding in the Park with Stephen 
FarJcy ^ 

Yvonne Not this morning 
Warrfnder An early lound of golf ^ 

Yvonne I’m not quite as hearty as that 
Warrfmier I give it up, then 
YtONNE 1 ve just motored down from thi 
Kubinsk^ woiks 

Warrfnder You mean to sa> that vou went 
out to \V alton 

Yvonne \es — I was curious to see what it 

real!) looked like the factory 

WARRrNDER Oi/rfactoiy* 

Ysonne “ Out ” fartoi> I couldn t wait an> 
longer I wanted to have one lool at it 
WAJiRENDER How did \OU llkc it ? 

Yvonne It’s a dream ' There’s really nothing 
lovelier in the world than a dream come to 
life ' Don’t you feci it in the marrow that it’s 
all becoming “ palpable ” ^ 

Warrimjlr I do ' 

Ys oNNr (hutnllj ) To morrow the gri at power 
engine will begin to work, the cogs and bolts 
will tuin, the e< me nt -nulls will giind, and the 
syicns will blow i serenade to Iniploymeiit 
as lovely a serenade as a man evei devised 
for a worn in 

Warrfnder Yvonne ' 

Y\onm Ry the way, I foigot In the gicat 
paikiuai there, there’s, httli eour.lry house — 
the house that’s meant loi the lactorv director 
Warrender It s empty, I suppose ^ 

Yvonne And a bit neglected- but it could 
easily be got going again. 
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Warrender • ]s it true that Stephen 
Farley '* 

Yvonne ; It’s ^ot lovely big windows 

W'tRRENDER : Is it true that Stephen Farlev’s 
going to be given the job ol dirertor of ihe 
Kubinsky works ? 

Yvonne : Central heating eonld Ije put in 

Warrender ; For Stephen Farle> ? 

Yvonne : And the bathrooms would want doing 
up properly 

Warrendfr (fieiulr) Are }ou going to marry 
Stephen Fatlev ’ 

Yvonne : I’m going to niairy the directoi ol the 
Kubinskv factor) ! 

Warrenolr • And who's he ■* 

Yvonne Tou, my lo\c1) ' 'S/ie him.) 

Warrendir {•ipnni'tini awai Jirm her nfler a 
moment) : Xo such luck ' Impossible ! 

Yvonne : Why on e.u tli 

Warrender Because Fxfbre I could get ap- 
pointed thes’d want all m\ personal data ' 
They’d stai t a search for my name on the bank- 
books- my pedigree on tlic caid inde\cs down- 
stairs . and they’d !md thit I’ve got no raid 
whatsoever . . . and that then luturc managing 
director simply didn’t belong to them ! 

Yvonne : Gosh ! I ought to have seen about 
that But things have gone so far- suiely they 
can’t un-gum you now ? 

Warrender {sarcarticaUv) Can't they just 1 
Worse than ever Here they arc already begin- 
ning to boast— each and ft ery one of them- 
that the Kubinsky conception was his own per- 
sonal idea ! If the truth about me ever came 
out, the whole lot of them would be laughing 
stocks, from the directoi s to Board of Trade 
people, from Lord Farley to your father. . . . 
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Yvonne : And then we should all go up in 
smoke . . . ! 

[A crowd comes in — the Chairman, Ponsonby, 
Lord Farley, Fitch, Nicholson, and Holl- 
MAN. 

Chairman : Well, that’s settled then. . . . And 
now, gentlemen, I want to speak — in your 
presence — a rather particular word or two in 
the ear of our good friend Warrender. . . . Here 
a minute, Mr. Fitch ! 

Fitch : Yes, sir ? 

Chairman : Pop down as fast as you can into 
the personal secretary’s office, and bring up 
Mr. Warrender’s file heie 

Fitch {nervously) : Mr. Warrender’s file ? The 
file of Mr. Warrender . . . ? 

Ponsonby : That’s exactly what the chairman 
said ! What are you staring at us about ? We’re 
waiting ! 

Fitch : I’m very sorry, sir. I’ll . . . I’ll bring it 
at once. 

[He hurries out 

Warrender ; My personal file here ? Er . . . 
forgive me . . . but what do we want with 
that ^ 

Chairman [heartily) Don’t play the little inno- 
cent with us, my boy. . . . We know all about 
you ! So listen. [He prepares Jor a little chairman's 
speech.) My dear friend and colleague ... all 
of us here, who have had the pleasure of being 
your colleagues, iccognise and respect the 
immense laboui and service you have put in 
on this undertaking. In small recognition of this 
... I have been asked — and I’m very proud I’ve 
been asked — to tell you that you have been 
unanimously nominated to the post of managing 
director of the newly-formed Kubinsky’s Lim- 
ited . . . {Breaking off) The contract is waiting 
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on my table. Let me be the first to congratulate 
you, my dear boy- my dear managing director, 
I should say. {He shakes hts hand.) 

All : Bravo ! Very good ! Congratulations ! 
\Tkey surround Waicrender and felicitate him . 

Warrender [ delerminedly ) : One moment, 
gentlemen. ... I am unable to accept the 
position that you so kindly offer me ! 

Chairman • What .^ 

PoNSONBY . What’s the matter with you ? 

Farley [amazed] : You don’t want to be made 
managing director ? 

Warrender (recklessly) : No, no. . . . Excuse 
me a minute ! May I rush after Fitch and call 
him back ? My reference file w on’t be wanted 
after zdl. 

Chairman : But listen to this. . . This . . . 
diffidence on your part places me in a very 
difficult position. Wc rather wanted to have 
a little joyful surprise for you. We must really 
ask you to give us some explanation. 

Warrender (still recklessly) : There isn’t any 
explanation to give ' 1 simply don’t want pro- 
motion. I haven’t only been working to get a 
fat job for myself ! I won’t take a better job 
. . . and I don’t want any more salary. . . . 

PoNsoNBY : Well, that’s the first time I’ve heard 
anyone say that 1 

Farley : I vtrish my staff would think along 
those lines. 

Warrender : I liked working at my little desk 
here ... I loved it. I beg you, gentlemen, leave 
me alone here. 

Chairman (rather sternly) : My boy, this sort of 
thing won’t do at all — ^no, not at all ! All I have 
said holds good. . . . What have you got to say 
about it? 
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Wakrender {looks at Yvonne — desperately) : All 
right, sir. I’ll take on your managing director’s 
job. I’ll take it on if you say I must ! Butjyou 
must be responsible, then, for what’s coming 
now. . . . 

Chairman ; I’m afraid I don’t follow you. 

Warrender {bracing himself) : Then I’ll say it ; 
it’s this. In the midst of my prodigious labours, 
there’s one little point diat I forgot to acquaint 
you with. . . . 

PoNSONBY ; What was ii ? 

Warrenof.r ; That I don’t actually happen . . . 
to be a member of the staff of this noble 
bank. . . . 

Hollman ; Not on the stafl’? 

All ; What ? ! 

Warrender : I’m here without any contract, 
without a job, without a salary. . . . 

PoNsONBY (angrily) : What on earth arc you 
talking about ? 

W’arrender ; Yc.s, gentlemen, that’s the truth. 
Tm an imposlor, if you care to call it that. The 
Kubinsky business is my invention. . . . 

Chairman : That’s not true ! It exists in reality ! 

W’arrf.nder : Yes, now it docs. And through the 
signature of the chairman— -on a faked letter. 

Ai.l : I'aked letter ? ! 

PoNSONBY : Are you .suggesting ii’.s all a very 
bad joke ? 

Warrender : A bad joke for nu ! But it looks like 
turning out a good enough joke for all the rest 
of you ! 

Chairman : I can’t believe it. It’s swindling. 

Warrender : It’s swindling ? All right then — 
telephone the police ! 
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Chairman • No, no, no (To Lord Tarlev) 
Alfred, what do ^ ou think about all this ^ 

Tardey I think I’d better not think ' 

Chairman {perplexed) Yvonne you know 
Warrender pretty well Do you believe all this ^ 

Yvonne {her bie; moment at rued) I don’t know 
it — but It all sounds very exciting to me 
Gentlemen ' You’ve all done nothing for this 
man at all — but he’s done something for you , 
a new sphere of work set ms to have come into 
being Chuck him out because of it ? Hand him 
over to the police ’ Have him locked up '* Even 
if he IS an iinpostoi — evtryone else gains some- 
thing by vsliat he’s done He alone doesn’t seem 
to get a farthing 

Chairman But, Yvonne . 

Yvonni {muOi narked up) But thats the size 
of It, isn’t it ’ [Sa,eadt(all]) And il voii do chuck 
him out, th< n you II all be in the h'lppy position 
ol living on the dividends that the ' impostor 
has brought you 

CiiviRMVN I hope I’vt got It quite clear 
\ou’vc woikfd lurf b> niv side vsithout an 
oflicialjob, and VMthcul ui ollicial halfpenny '' 

Nichoison \,juuiung) Cm there be such a 
feller ^ 

W VRRENDLR \ es, gt lUleincii Without an 
official ha’penny ind nobodv spotted it ' So 
there evidently c m be -•uch a k llci 

PoNsONBY ishnrph) I w is a’vvavs at a loss from 
the very beginning to know where you came 
from. 

Nicholson I didn’t recognise him, if you’ll 
remember 

Hollman He was an iittei stranger to me 

Farley (mth somt malice) But we all began to 
remember all about him pretty soon. 
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Ghaoiman (in triumph) : Then I was the only one 
that really did recognise him. Oh, yes, where 
was it ? At some concert or other. (He gropes 
feverishly in the recesses of kis mind.) At the Mozart 
Third Symphony. . . . But, all the same, this is 
really unheard-of and rather shocking. 

Farlfy • I think it rather funny. 

Chairman (bitterly) : I’d find it very funny as 
well — if It happened in your bank. . . . Now, if I 
only knew what on earth I ought to do with this 
man . . 

Warrendfr Don’t you worry Very simple, 
Mr. Chairman I’ll simplv fade away quietly. 
I’ll take my hook 

[Fitch enters aith a sltange look in hts eyes . 
Chairman ■ What the devil do you V'ant^ 

Fitch Forgive me, but this is important. The 
personal secretary’s oifice has sent up the file 
you asked for — Mr Warrender’s file 

All Mr Warrender’s file 
Warrsnder (incredulously) • My file ? 

Chairman : There, I knew I’d seen it some- 
where ’ 

Fitc h (handing him a long enielope) The cashier’s 
also got some salary for you . he wants you to 
check it up, please Income Tax has been 
deducted 

[All stare in astonished silence at Warrender. 
He immediately becomes master of the situation, sits 
down at the long table, and quietly counts out the 
notes. 

Warrender (sitting) . What have we here ? 
Ten, twenty, thirty — one, two, three. 

[All move to him. 

Chairman (staring at him) • All correct, I hope ? 
Warrender I think so. Thank you, sir. 
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Chairman ; There you d.re ! 

PoNsoNBY : And vour reference file ? 

[Warrender gives it to him. 

Chairman : My dear boy, why have you made 
such fools of us ? 

Warrender {getting up) . Wliy? Well, I’ll tell 
you. {He gropes for an impromptu reason.) Because 
I suddenly wanted to know what exactly would 
happen if I vtcre only known here m the bank 
by the work I did for it. You approved of my 
work— but when you thought I wasn’t on the 
files of the bank — disgi aceful ! Throw him out ! 
Call in the police ! At the last second a little 
bit of paper comes along . . . and you trust that 
ten times as much. . . . Great is the power of the 
pen ! {He looki at those around lum n ith contempt.) 

Chairman • My dear man, I suppose you’re in 
a rage about it . . but I’m ralhei in a rage as 

well, aren’t I ? The idea that art' such thing 
could really have happened in my bank . . . 

PoNSONBY ; Well, I’m glad to say that I wasn’t 
taken in for a second. 

Warrender : Thank you {Shakes hands.) 

PoNSONBY ; The idea that anv'one could have 
slipped through the meshes of a brilliant orga- 
nisation like ours . . . 

Hoi LMAN : After all, he was my pupil 

Chairman You rascal ! You gave us quite a 
fright for the moment. You nearly look me in. 
But he’s the man foi tlie job all right. And now, 
gentlemen, shall we put our signatures' to the 
appointment ? 

[The Chairman goes out. 

All tins to be played quiMy and not to hold up the 
action.- 

Holiman ; Well, congratulations on the job. 
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[He shakes hani^ ivith Warrender and foUoun 
the Chairman. 

Nichot son (crossing to Warrender) : But you 
pulled our legs pretty badly, didn’t you ? 

\He pats kirn on the ihoitldtr and goes after the 
CiLAIRMAN. 

Farley {alone rtith Warrender a minute) : 
Excellent ! It amused me more than I can say. 
Poor old Charlie ! 

[He, too, goes out. 

Warrender (wiping his forehead) : Phew . . . 
that’s a miracle I don't understand . . . ! My 
utterly non-existent reference file suddenly 
comes to life. . . 

Fnui t suddenly and for flu first timi taking a tone oj 
lofty contempt Jur W’AitRi nulr) : Idiot ! 

Warrender : What’s that? 

Fitch ; I said idiot ' 

Warrender . Slotty ! My dear Slotty, you 
don’t mean to say that you . . . ? 

[He goes across to Fncii. 

FntH {bitterly) . Yes . . . / did it ! 1 cooked up a 
file lor you, and smuggled your name on to the 
salaiy list. ( II ith a catih in his throat) It’s the first 
fraud that I’ve ever committed in my life. 

Warrinder Slotty, my dear fellow, I won’t 
forget this, 

Fncii : I didn’t do it to get any better job out of 
It ! {Bitterly still) Remember, I’m a petlanl — oi 
so you’ve called me. I can’t stand it when a book 
lies crooked on an office table. . . . How do you 
think I could stand it when a man was buzzing 
about the oflice all day whose card-references 
weren’t even on the card-index ? (Apologetically 
to Yvonne) You see, the card-catalogue must be 
in order -even at the price of a forgery ! 
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Wakkenber : How did you manage it ’ 

Fitch-: I simj-iy took you over from the staff of 
a branch oflice we used to have in Paris. 

Warrender : Well — I’m hellish grateful to >011, 
dear Slotty, in all events. Put don’t say you did 
it only for the sake of your everlasting “ order ” ! 

Yvonne : You surely did it a hit out of friend- 
ship, didn’t you ? 

Fnni (adjuiling his sperfachs) : You see, funnily 
enough you said vou lather liked me ; and at 
times I don’t mind you. Somebody had to help 
you, you old idiot. 

[He goes out, much moved. 

The Chairman comc\ in fiom the office. 
Chairman ; Where did tiiey put that file ? 
Yvonne : Pop ! 

Chairman : What is it ? 

Yvonne : Do you much mind what people say 
about you? 

Chairman : Not in the least as long as it’s 
nice. 

Yvonne , But would you be fiightfully hurt . . . 
if people weic to say that >ou'd done all this 
about the Kubinsky f.ictoiy —to get the man- 
aging director's job for your own son-in-law? 

Chairman {puzrjed) But, my dear girl, the 
managing dircctoi of Kubinsky’s is going to be 
Warrender. . . . 

Yvonne : Exactly ! 

Chairman : What You don’t mean i* 

Yvonne : Yes, I do. Rather ! 

Chairman : But . . \\onne . . . darling . 

kist your father. 

Yvonne [kissing him) : I’op ! . . My angel . . . • 
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Chairuan My dear boy, I’m delighted You 
were always a favourite of mine. But what am 
I to say to Farley ^ Officially, you’re still sup- 
posed to be marrying his Stephen 

Yvonne That’s a teaser 

Chairman I’ve got it ' I can say to him 
exactly the same as you said to me He mustn’t 
have any family favouritism ' 

\Fnter Farley, Ponsonby, Nicholson, and 
Hollman 

Farley Here, I say, what’s all this ^ 

Chairman I.ook at them, my dear man Now 
I suppose you’ll sav I created the post of man- 
aging director for my own son-m-law '’ 

Farley Son-in-law’ llien vca and I are 
not, after all, to be more closely related ’ 

Chairman They tell me no We’ve been such 
good fnen Is for so long, wouldn’t it b( a pity 
to go and spoil it all by adding tamily compli- 
cations ^ 

[The Office Boy bnng^ extra chairs on 

Farley Yes, yes, it might have been danger- 
ous 

Ali Congratulations, Warrender Congiatu- 
lations, \vonne 

Chairman Now, gentlemen, shall we get to 
business ? 

[They all take their seals , Wakri nder and 
Yvonnt: on settee , laughing 

Warrender, arc you aware there is a meeting 
going on ^ An inforinLil one, I admit, but still 
a meeting 

Warrender I beg youi pardon [He moves to 
his seat at the Chairman’s side ) 

[Yvonne joins Ponsonby at the table 
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Chairman (ri -ng) : Gentlemen, from now on 
we are constHuted the managing board of the 
new Kubinsky Limited Liability Company. 

[Roberts bustles in Jmm the Board of Trade. 

Roberts ; Good morning, gentlemen. Mr. 
Chairman, the one thing the Board of Trade is 
wanting now is this Kubinsky fellow. Have you 
found him yet ? 

Warrender . Not vet , weVe searched every- 
where. But surely his presence isn’t vital ? 

Roberis (aggressively) I am soiry to disagree , 
but the Board of Trade absolutely refuse to 
complete without him. 

Chairman : But, really, Mr. Roberts . . . 

Roberis ; No ... no , there’s going to be a 
question in the House, and we daren’t risk an 
attack 

Farley : He’s quite right, Charlie, we daren’t 
risk an attack. 

[Violent voices ^William and the Old Gentle- 
man of the Fmt and Second Act are heard offstage. 

Warrender ; But the Board of Trade can’t 
back out at the Ust minute like this. 

Roberts : Find Kubinsky ! ! 

Warrender : But, Icxik here . . ( Worried) 

Good heavens, what is all that row going on ^ 
George, go and see what it is. 

[The Old Gent ii man is fotctng hir way in past 
the protesting bodies oj the Commissionaire and 
Office Boy. 

William : Sorry, gendemen, 1 couldn’t stop 
him. 

Old Gentleman . I must speak to the chair- 
man. 

Warrendfr : This is an important conference. 
What do you want anyway, Mr. . . . ? 
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Oi.i) Gentleman [humbly and brokenly) : Only the 
job of night-watchman, if you could, sir. I’ve 
got a good character ; I’m sixty-three— my 
name’s Kubinsky, and . . . 

All [with something like a shriek) : Kubinsky ! ! ! 

[General astonished suspense. 

Warrender ; Kubinsky, did you say ? I 

Old Gentleman [terrified) : Yes. Peter Kubinsky 

. . . and why not ? 

Warrender [furiously) : Why didn’t you say so 
at first ? 

Old Gentleman [moving to door to secure his 
retreat) : All right, don’t chuck me out. I’ll go 
of my own accord. . . . 

Warrender (strenuously) : No, you won’t i 
You’ll stay here ! My dear Mr. Kubinsky, we’ve 
got a very pleasant piece of news for you. We 
all want you to come on the board of directors. 

Old Gentleman {unable to believe evidence oj 
Ids ears) : The board of directors 
Alt, [like a pack of wolves) : Yes ? ! 

Old Gentleman [morosely) : Oh dear ... oh 
dear. A little job of night-watchman would have 
been so much more secure. . . . 

[He sits down very slowly. 

A roar of laughter reaches to the heavens. 


CURTAIN 
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